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CHAPTER THREE 


THE ARGUMENT OF KITAB AKHBAR AS-SIFAT 

Here I shall attempt to delineate what seem to me to be the essential 
elements of the argument developed by Ibn al-Jawz! in KAS. 1 Because the 
argument is multifaceted, and nuanced, and because it takes numerous 
twists and turns, the reader will need to consult the text of the work itself 
for the details. 2 It should always be kept in mind in following the argument 
of the work that Ibn al-Jawz! was not a professional theologian ( mutakallim ); 
to the extent that he was a “theologian,” he was largely self-made. 3 What he 
knew of the theological tradition, as developed within the Mu c tazilite and 
Ash c arite schools, was acquired through reading 4 and perhaps, to some 


1 I have chosen to follow a somewhat different order in the presentation of these 
elements than that found in KAS. I trust that none of the elements essential to the argument 
have been sacrificed as a result of my rearrangement. 

2 How persuasive or compelling that argument is will have to be left to the reader to 
judge. For the assessment of some of Ibn al-Jawzf s contemporaries on the question of his 
competence in kalam, see Dhayl , I, 414-16-20; and Shadharat , IV, 331, 6-12; and the 
following note. 

3 A number of his contemporaries noted his limitations in this discipline, among them 
Ibn al-QadisI, who is quoted by Ibn Rajab as saying that “[Ibn al-JawzI] was not skilled in 
unravelling the complex arguments of the mutakallimun ” and that he often relied on Ibn 
c AqIl for guidance in such matters {Dhayl, 414, 16-20). Ibn al-Qadis! was undoubtedly 
right, in the main, though he may have overstated the matter a bit. On the question of his 
reliance on Ibn c Aqil, that too is true, but an important distinction must be made: as regards 
Ibn c Aqil, we must differentiate between the early and the late Ibn c AqIl, i.e., the Ibn c Aq!l 
prior to his recantation (465/1072) and the Ibn c Aq!l in the years between the recantation 
and his death (513/1119). If Ibn c AqH’s RasaHlfi’l-QuDan represents the later Ibn c Aq!l, as 
G. Makdisi argues ( BEO , 24 [1971], 55ff.), we can only conclude that he had adopted an 
essentially traditionalist view during his later years. The views taken over by Ibn al-JawzI 
in KAS and elsewhere are those of the early Ibn c Aq!l. There is a very considerable distance 
between the positions outlined in the RasaHl of Ibn c Aq!l and those set forth in KAS. 
Moreover, Ibn al-JawzI held to those views to the very end of his life, in contrast to Ibn 
c Aq!l. 

4 The question of the sources from which he drew his knowledge of Mu c tazilism is 
admittedly complicated. He cites no works by Mu c tazill authors in KAS. One can be sure 
that he derived some of his knowledge of Mu c tazilism (and undoubtedly Ash c arism also) 
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extent, also through discussions with those closest to him. * * * * 5 

Above all, Ibn al-Jawz! was a preacher, a master of the literary and 
rhetorical arts, and that fact is reflected both in the content of the argument 
developed in KAS and the manner of its presentation. The excesses of KAS, 
if one can call them that, are in large measure a function of a rhetorical 
style developed by Ibn al-Jawz! over many years as a preacher and composer 
of homilies. It is this, in part, that sets KAS apart from such works as Ibn 
Furak’s Mushkil al-Hadlth or the Kitab al-AsmcT wa’s-Sifat of Abu Bakr 
al-Bayhaql, both of which were inspired by the same theological concern, 
viz., that of mounting a vigorous defense of the idea of divine “transcendence” 
against anthropomorphizing tendencies within traditionalist Islam. 6 But neither 
Ibn Furak nor al-Bayhaql came to the task of analysis and construction (in 
the service of theology) with the experience and the aptitude of an accomplished 
and, indeed, feted preacher. 


from the writings of Ibn c AqTl. In the course of his discussion of the Mu c tazila in Talbls 

(82-85), Ibn al-Jawz! cites three sources, two of which were the works of Mu c tazills: the 
Kitab al-Ara’ wa’d-Diyanat of Abu Muhammad an-Nawbakhtl (d. ca. 920), the ImamI 

theologian who sought to integrate MuUazilite thought into a ShTite framework; and the 
Kitab al-Maqalat of Abu’l-Qasim al-Balkhl (d. 931), a disciple of the Baghdadi historian 
of Mu c tazilism, al-Khayyat (cf., Muntazam, VI, 238, and GAS , I, 622-623; Talbls, 83, 

173). The third source cited in Talbls (83) is Abu Ya'la’s Kitab al-Muqtabas, apparently a 
theological anthology which is no longer extant. It is worth emphasizing that his knowledge 
of Mu'tazilism was in part, and perhaps to a large extent, drawn from primary sources. We 
also know from the Muntazam that Ibn al-jawzl was personally acquainted with at least 
several MuHazilT theologians in Baghdad and undoubtedly drew some of his information 
on the school from conversation with them. His lengthy notice on Ibn Burhan (d. 456/1064), 
even though critical, is reflective of Ibn al-Jawzi’s intense interest in Mu'tazilism and the 
theological issues posed by Mu c tazili thought QMuntazam, VIII, 236-237; cf., also Muntazam, 
VII, 193-197). 

5 He almost certainly learned a good deal about Asfrarism through his maternal uncle, 
Abu’l-Fadl b. Nasir, who had once been a member of the Ash'arite school ( Dhayl , I, 
225-226). 

6 1 have placed the term transcendence here within quotation marks primarily to differentiate 
it from the way in which the term is commonly used today in Western works on theology. 
For a delineation of the concept of transcendence as it appears in KAS and much of the 
literature produced by medieval Muslim theologians, see what follows. Suffice it to say 
here, the idea of transcendence as it appears in the works of the medieval mutakallimun is 
rooted in an atomistic ontology, apart from which it loses much of its force. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE ARGUM1 


Reason ( c aql) and Revelation (naql) 

For Ibn al-Jawzi, our knowledge of God derives from two sources and only 
two: reason { c aql ) 7 and revelation ( naql ). 8 The knowledge derived from 
these two sources may overlap at certain points, but, on the whole, what 
each tells us is quite different. For Ibn al-Jawzi, the knowledge obtained 
through reason is more foundational in character in that it constitutes the 
necessary starting point from which the quest for God must begin if it is to 
be successful. 9 * II In the larger picture, revelation too is essential, but it cannot 
do its work, so to speak, until reason has laid the groundwork and prepared 
the way. The principal function of revelation is to fill in the picture whose 
form and contours have been mapped out and at least partially filled in by 
reason. In brief, the task of revelation is to add to and complete the work 
begun by reason. It is through reason that the existence of God and His 
necessary attributes are established. Revelation itself makes no attempt to 
demonstrate God’s existence on the basis of logical principles because that 
does not lie within its power or purview. There is no credible or compelling 
reason to listen to the “voice” of revelation—to accept it as an authoritative 


7 Ibn al-Jawzi frequently uses the terms nazar and istidlal to refer to the reasoning 
process. Reason, in turn, draws from two sources: 1) from itself, i.e, through logical 
analysis and reflection, and 2) from the observation of nature and human experience in 
society. 

8 The term naql (literally, a transmission or report) was adopted by the c ulama 0 to refer 
to scripture in the broadest sense, i.e., including both the Quran and the teaching of the 
Prophet. According to Ibn al-Jawzi, knowledge of God is derived from two sources, and 
only two, viz., reason ( c aql ) and revelation or scripture {naql). Sense experience and the 
language of sense experience are excluded as potential sources, for they are powerless, by 
themselves, to tell us anything about God, since He is, in His very essence, an incorporeal 
being and, therefore, not available to the senses in any respect. If the term “transcendent” is 
used to qualify Ibn al-Jawzf s God, that term can only refer to the non-corporeal nature of 
the divine being. As we shall see in more detail below, transcendence does not mean that 
God is totally other; for Ibn al-Jawz! it means only that He is not among the objects 
available to sense perception. Ibn al-Jawz! has no difficulty referring to God as knowing, 
seeing, hearing, etc. (cf., Gimaret, El 2 , VII, 788b; and Maqalat, 155-156; also W. M. Watt, 
“Some Muslim Discussions of Anthropomorphism,” 9, 8-12). 

9 §§2-6, 16, 167 (and note). There are numerous references to reason and its function 

scattered throughout KAS. This was standard procedure for the Mu c tazila as it was for 
many Ash c arites. Cf., R. Frank, “The Science of Kalam” Arabic Sciences and Philosophy , 

II (1992), 16-17. 
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text—until God’s existence has been demonstrated on the basis of the pe¬ 
remptory evidence (< adilla qaflya) of reason. 10 

It is essentially on the basis of the argument from contingency ( huduth ) 
that Ibn al-jawzl, following the tradition of medieval kalam , attempts to 
prove God’s existence. * 11 Since the world exists 12 and since the evidence 
points to the fact that it is temporal, 13 it follows that the world must have a 
cause other than itself; and if the world as a whole is contingent, so also 
must the elements or parts of which it is made. 14 It might be argued that the 
immediate cause of the world is also caused and that the cause of this latter 
too is caused, but this kind of reasoning leads only to the insuperable 
problem of an infinite regression of causes (tasalsul)} 5 The only plausible 
conclusion to be drawn is that the world—both as a whole and in all of its 
parts—is the result of a cause that is itself uncaused. On the basis of the 
argument from contingency, it is possible to assert that God exists, that He 

10 §§11, 14, 33/3,148, etc. 

11 §§4-6, 9-11. The argument from contingency is supplemented by what might be 
called the argument from change or what Gimaret calls the argument from “metamorphoses” 
(La doctrine , 230-234; see KAS, the latter half of §5). 

12 For Ibn al-jawzl, again following definitions developed by the mutakallimun, the 
world ( c alam) is the realm of “bodily” existence. The elements that make up the world are 
three and only three: bodies ( ajsam ), atoms (jawahir ) and accidents (a c rad), although it 
must be noted that atoms (apart from the basaHt [KAS §9]) and accidents do not exist apart 
from, or outside of, bodies. Bodies are defined as composite entities consisting of aggregations 
of atoms in which a certain number of accidents reside. The number of atoms and their 
arrangement determine the internal structure and density of bodies; accidents determine 
such things as size, shape, weight, color, smell, whether a body is living or inanimate, 
moving or at rest, in contact with other bodies or separate from them, etc. All material 
objects fall into the category of bodies as defined by Ibn al-jawzl. The other important 
attribute of bodies is that they must have a cause which brings them into being and 
determines their composition (the number and arrangement of their atoms along with the 
accidents that define them). In the words of Ibn al-jawzl, everybody must have a composer. 
That is a non-negotiable element in Ibn al-Jawzf s definition of bodies. For additional 
details, see §§5-7, 9, 29, 44, as well as other references scattered throughout KAS. 

13 One of the bits of evidence indicating that the world is temporal is the fact that it is a 
composite entity. In the logic of kalam , everything composite must by definition have a 
composer. 

14 As Watt points out, the argument from contingency is a method of proof developed 
by the early Mu c tazila (W. M. Watt, “Some Muslim Discussions of Anthropomorphism,” 
7, 28-33). 

Cf., §6. 
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is the uncaused cause of all that is, and that since He is himself uncaused He 
is necessarily eternal. Moreover, on the basis of what is sometimes known 
as the argument from “mutual interference” ( tamanu c ), 16 Ibn al-jawzl con¬ 
cludes that the cause of the universe must be one. 17 Finally, it can be shown 
on the basis of the argument from contingency that God is not a “body,” 18 
for a body is by definition composite, viz., an aggregation of atoms qualified 
by a certain number of accidents; if He were a body, He would necessarily 
require a cause for His composition, that is, He would require a composer. 
If God is not a body, none of the attributes of bodies can be applied to 
Him: He does not—indeed, cannot—occupy space ( tahayyuz ); He is beyond 
change ( taghayyur ), movement ( taharruk, intiqal ), rest ( sukun ), and the 
other conditions that govern the relations of bodies: contact (mumassa, 
mubashara), conjunction (ijtimtf), separation ( infisal ), difference ( tabayyun ), 
and so forth. 

To recapitulate, on the basis of reason alone it is possible to show that 
God exists, that He is the eternal uncaused cause of all that is, that He is 
One, and that He is transcendent in the sense that He is beyond the world of 
material forms, beyond all bodily attributes, and beyond the conditions that 
govern the relations of bodies in space (movement, rest, contact, et cetera), 
and, finally, beyond time. In short, the God discovered through, and established 
by, reason is, in His essence, outside the cosmos, 19 that is to say, outside the 
categories of time 20 and space, in every respect except perhaps in a metaphorical 


16 This argument, cited frequently in works on kalam, was traced by medieval theologians 
not to Greek sources, but to the Quran itself, and especially S. 23: 91 (“God has not taken 
to himself a son, nor is there any god with Him; for then each god would have...risen up 
against others.” Cf., also S. 21: 22). For al-Ash c arfs use of the argument, see his Luma' 
§8. See also H. Davidson, Proofs for Eternity, Creation and the Existence of God in 
Medieval Islamic and Jewish Philosophy (New York 1987), 166-167, where the argument 
and its place in medieval kalam is discussed in greater detail. 

17 Cf., §10, where Ibn al-jawzl briefly alludes to the argument. While the idea of God’s 
Oneness, in the sense of having no equal, is important to Ibn al-jawzl, much more important 
to the argument developed in KAS is the idea of internal oneness, the notion that God is not 
made up of parts (tab'id) and therefore cannot be a body. 

18 Cf., §§7, 137, 237. Cf., also §9 where it is said, following a similar line of reasoning, 
that God cannot be an atom “for [all] atoms are identical to each other (tamathul) and 
occupy space (< tahayyuz)” 

19 See e.g., §55. 

20 See §57 where the point is made more explicitly than perhaps anywhere else in KAS. 
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sense. 21 While Ibn al-jawzl comes down on the side of otherness in describing 
God, that otherness is not absolute. This much is apparent from the fact that 
His existence and primary attributes can be established through the inferential 
and deductive powers of reason. The final definition of God’s otherness, 
however, will have to await a consideration of revelation. 

Moreover, the task of establishing God’s existence and His necessary 
attributes through reason is not a one-time undertaking; it must be replicated 
in the experience of every individual. 22 No one can establish God’s existence 
and His necessary attributes for another human being. To believe in God’s 
existence on the basis of someone else’s effort is to ground one’s belief in 
authority. This is not true belief, however, for judgments based on authority 
are deficient in that they lack certitude. They fall into the category of 
judgments based on “hearsay” or “reports” (. akhbar ). 23 This is to a large 
extent why Ibn al-jawzl rejects taqlld (the authority of tradition) in such 
matters—and why he devotes a substantial part of chapter I to a detailed 
explanation of the reasons why, in matters pertaining to God’s existence and 
His necessary attributes, taqlld is unacceptable. 24 To proceed on the basis of 
taqlld is, in effect, to proceed on the basis of presumption (zannlmaznun). 
This is not acceptable in matters pertaining to God’s existence. 25 Every 
human being must exert himself to the fullest in exercising the powers of 
reason (faql, ijtihad) with which he has been endowed. 26 


21 Ibn al-Jawzi will allow that God is present in a metaphorical sense, viz. through His 
knowledge but only in this sense. 

22 In the words of Ibn al-jawzl, it is c ala kulli makhluq (“[a responsibility incumbent] on 
every creature” [§20]). 

23 Cf., §§14, 18-22. 

24 The concept of ma c rifa or c ilm (knowledge) is central to Ibn al-Jawzf s critique of 
taqlld (cf., also the last part of §37 of KAS where Ibn al-jawzl states quite explicitly that 
mcfrifat Allah and taqlld are incompatible: “...especially in matters pertaining to the knowledge 
of God taqlld is not permissible”). On the concept of “knowing” (vs. taqlld) and its place 
in the argument of the work, see notes to the Translation §20. 

25 Cf., §§18-22. Ibn al-jawzl rejected taqlld not only in the sphere of usul ad-dln (the 
principles upon which religion is based), but also in the field of usul al-fiqh (juridical 
principles). He did allow for a measure of taqlld in the realm of positive law (furu c al-fiqh). 

26 How far Ibn al-Jawzi was prepared to push this point is difficult to say—i.e., solely 
on the basis of the evidence from KAS. He knew, e.g., that children below a certain age 
were not capable of using reason except at the most elementary level; he also knew that not 
all adults share equally in the powers of reason, and he certainly knew that there are those 
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Revelation (naql) 

Despite its power and its centrality to the quest for God, reason ( c aql) is 
limited in what it can do. It can establish God’s existence and identify those 
attributes {sifat) that are necessary to His being as the eternal uncaused 
cause, but it cannot tell us what God expects of us or delineate the values 
and principles by which human conduct in this life is to be judged. 27 That 
kind of knowledge can only be acquired by recourse to the revealed text of 
scripture: the Quran and the Sunna. Indeed, according to Ibn al-JawzI, the 
primary function of revelation is to provide human beings with a knowledge 
of those principles (< ahkam ) and commands ( awamir ) that ought to govern 
the conduct of individuals and their relationship to each other ( mu c dmaldt ) 
in this life. 28 

Revelation, however, is indispensable in another respect: it adds to what 
can be known of God through reason, and in doing so makes possible a 
fuller, richer, more adequate understanding of God. Thus it is only through 
the Quran and the Sunna that we can know, for example, that He is living, 
that He knows, wills, hears, sees, speaks, and that He possesses the power 
( qudra ) to act. 29 These attributes, sometimes referred to as the sifat khabariya 
(scriptural attributes), are perfectly in accord with what can be known of 
God through reason. 

Revelation does present a problem, however, in that it ascribes to God a 
host of “additional” attributes, some of which do appear to conflict with the 


individuals—the mentally handicapped, e.g.—who are unable to participate in the rational 
effort to establish God’s existence. 

27 To put it in another way, reason can disclose the existence of God as the Creator; it 
cannot disclose his existence as Legislator. 

28 Here Ibn al-JawzI clearly differs with the Mu c tazila, who held that through observation 
and rational reflection human beings can arrive at a knowledge of those principles that 
ought to guide human conduct—a knowledge sufficient to satisfy the demands of God. In 
the Mu c tazill view human beings are responsible to God for their conduct independently of 
revelation. Sunnis, by contrast, insisted that human responsibility before God is contingent 
on revelation. See Reinhart, Before Revelation: the Boundaries of Muslim Moral Thought 
(Albany 1995) for the arguments pro and con on this question. 

29 §71; cf., also §85. It might be argued that it is possible to establish the attribute of 
qudra through reason, for in establishing God as the cause of the world, the act of creation 
is also established. 
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non-corporeal nature of God’s being as established through reason. 30 As 
reason makes clear, God cannot be a body, for all bodies are by definition 
composite and hence temporal in origin; all bodies require a composer. The 
apparent conflict between the language of reason and that of revelation 
poses two sets of questions: How is the anthropomorphic language of 
scripture to be squared with the language of reason, and how is the presence 
of such language in scripture to be explained? Secondly, if the language of 
the Quran is God’s speech (as Ibn al-jawzl took it to be), how are its 
anthropomorphic expressions to be construed? Although the challenge posed 
by the anthropomorphisms of the hadith is less daunting, the problem is 
still real, for the language of the Prophet is also “inspired” language; like 
the Prophet himself, it too is in some sense ma c sum (sacrosanct). 31 

Although such questions were not commonly addressed by Hanball thinkers, 
they were at the center of debates that went on within the great theological 
schools of medieval Islam, especially among the Mu'tazila and the Ashhirites, 
but also in some of the lesser schools such as the Kullablya. Nor were these 
questions unique to Sunni thinkers. For Ibn al-jawzl these are serious 
questions. 


The Language of Scripture 


To answer the question of why it is that scripture contains anthropomorphic 
expressions and images, Ibn al-Jawzi has recourse to elements of a theory of 
language which he cobbles together in an interesting, though perhaps less 
than satisfactory, fashion. Essentially, language, as Ibn al-Jawzi understands 
it, is a product of sense experience in such a way that words and expressions 
reflect human experience at its most basic, its most primitive, level. All of 
this follows from the fact that language is in some fundamental sense a 
human construction/ Language, however, is a multilayered, multidimen- 


30 Some of these belong to the category of the awsaf referred to in KAS §33/1. 

31 For a ra P id survey, along with a provocative discussion, of the problem of anthropo¬ 
morphism from approximately the 8th to the 10th centuries, see J. van Ess, The Youthful 
God: Anthropomorphism in Early Islam (1988), 1-20. 

32 Ibn al-JawzT does not say this in so many words, but it must, I think, be inferred from 
what he says about the nature of language. 
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sional phenomenon. At its highest level it is capable of the kind of abstraction 
and manipulation that make possible the various proofs for the existence of 
God. Between these two levels, 33 judging from the scattered comments 
made by Ibn al-Jawz! in KAS, is the language of imagination ( takhyll ), a 
language that makes use of mental images ( tasawwurat ) drawn from sense 
experience, but a language that is under the influence of reason. This 
imaginal language is, in effect, a language pulled in two directions, perhaps 
one might even say, it is a hybrid language. The language that occupies this 
intermediate sphere is the kind of language on which poetry and refined 
prose draw. It is also the language of dream experiences as well as those 
forms of expression that have moved beyond sense experience but have not 
attained the status of abstraction. 34 

Ibn al-Jawz! does not attempt a classification of the language of scripture 
in terms of these categories, but he does readily concede that much of the 
language of the Quran and the hadlth is language of the simpler sort—language 
still closely linked to sense experience, and necessarily so—because it is the 
language of the great masses of human beings. 35 For the most part, it is the 
only kind of language they can grasp. Since scripture aims to communicate 
its message to the widest possible audience, it has no choice but to draw on 
the more elemental forms of language—those closest to the experience of 
ordinary people. This explains why, for example, God is so frequently 
portrayed in scripture as a corporeal being: as one who has a face, eyes, 
hands, ears, and so forth; a being who moves from place to place, and who, 
at every moment in time, occupies a particular place. 36 According to Ibn 
al-jawzl, scripture uses such language for the benefit of ordinary human 
beings in order to underscore the reality of God’s existence in the most 


33 That is, between the level of sense experience and the level at which reason is 
operative. 

34 Cf., §§ 74, 75, 76 and 79 where the subject is broached in connection with the 
imaginal creations of the dream experience. 

35 See §34 where Ibn al-Jawz! defends this view of the language of scripture. He 
alludes to this way of thinking of language frequently in the pages that follow (cf., for 
example §§123, 167, 216, 225 and 233); unfortunately, nothing essentially new is added to 
the position outlined in §34. 

36 He is said, e.g., to be seated on a throne located above the heavens. 
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concrete, vivid, compelling way possible and, in so doing, to dispel uncertainty 
and doubt. 37 

By understanding the anthropomorphic language of scripture in this way, 
Ibn al-Jawzi is treading dangerously close to the limits of traditionalist 
orthodoxy, if not transgressing those limits, for in suggesting that the 
language of scripture—the language of both the Prophet and that of the 
Quran itself—is a concession to the needs of the masses, Ibn al-Jawzi 
borders on suggesting that the language of scripture is historically condi¬ 
tioned. 38 What happens to the doctrine of the Quran as the eternal, unchanging, 
unconditioned word of God when it is suggested that its language represents 
an attempt to accommodate the needs of ordinary, uneducated human beings? 
Was Ibn al-Jawzi aware of the theological implications of the position he 
sets forth so confidently? 39 Occasionally in KAS, one has the impression 
that Ibn al-3awzi is mouthing words (and expressing views) formulated by 
others. Not so here. The notion that the language of scripture is a language 
adapted to the needs of the common people was clearly his own, 40 a view 


37 See §34 where the issue is addressed. Ibn al-Jawzi reiterates this point frequently in 
chaps. II and III. 

38 See §§34 and 59, among others. Heinrichs alludes to this problem in his discussion 
of Abu Bakr al-Jassas’s treatment of majaz in his Usui al-Fiqh. Al-Jassas insists that in the 
Quran God addressed humankind in clear Arabic speech, and that in doing so He made use 
of idioms current in the speech of the Arabs. “Here al-Jassas (Heinrichs writes) comes 
dangerously close to saying that God is not creative in his majaz expressions, using only 
prefabricated elements already existing in the language” (“Scriptural Hermeneutics and 
Literary Theory,” Zeitschrift fur Geschichte der Arabisch-Islamischen Wissenschaften, 7 
[1991-92], 268-269). We may assume that al-Jassas, who was a Mu c tazill in theology and 
a HanafI in jurisprudence, is here reflecting a view that was shared by other Mu c tazills (see 
also Heinrichs, TakhylV and Its Traditions” in Gott is schon und Er lebt die Schonheit, p. 
233, where Zamakhsharl, in a discussion of the meaning of amana (trust) in connection 
with S. 33:72, insists that the term amana along with the reference to the heavens and the 
earth be taken as a figurative expression, and then he adds: “[Figurative] expressions like 
this are common in the language of the Arabs and the Koran came down exactly according 
to their ways and molds [or patterns of thought]”). The fact that Ibn al-Jawzi not only 
adopts this view but defends it vigorously and repeatedly in KAS is certainly significant. 

39 There is nothing in KAS to suggest that he saw this view of language as in any way 
problematic theologically. 

40 Not in the sense that the idea was original with him, but rather in the sense that he 
was fully convinced of its truth. 
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that he held with some conviction. He alludes to it repeatedly in KAS. 41 And 
it is not difficult to see why, for it is a reflection of the experiences of a 
man who, in composing homilies for a popular audience, must have spent a 
good deal of time and energy searching for expressions and images—for a 
language—that would resonate with ordinary believers. As a preacher and 
author of numerous homiletical anthologies, Ibn al-Jawzi had first hand 
experience of the difficulties involved in crafting a language that could 
speak effectively to audiences made up, for the most part, of uneducated 
people—persons steeped in what he called the language of sense experience. 


Ttfwll in the Service of Reason 

Given the presence of anthropomorphisms in the Quran and the hadith , how 
are such expressions to be construed? Is such language used merely to 
emphasize the reality of God’s existence, or do the anthropomorphic expres¬ 
sions of scripture carry a meaning that goes beyond merely reinforcing the 
fact of God’s existence? For Ibn al-Jawzi the answer to the latter question is 
clearly, yes. 42 If that is so, how or by what means is the meaning of such a 
language to be deciphered? A literalistic approach cannot possibly be the 
answer, because it merely accents the “materialist,” corporeal aspect of 
scriptural anthropomorphisms since, for Ibn al-Jawzi, literalism by definition 
takes sense experience as its frame of reference. If the anthropomorphisms 
of scripture were to be taken at face value the inevitable result would be a 
God conceived in corporeal, this-worldly terms. For Ibn al-Jawzi such 
language taken literally, in effect, reduces God to the status of an idol. 43 


41 Cf., §34. 

42 See W.M. Watt’s comments on tcfwll in his “Some Muslim Discussions of Anthropo¬ 
morphism,” 2-3 and 9. 

43 Admittedly, Ibn al-Jawzi does not say this in so many words, but it is certainly 
present by implication. Indeed, it is precisely this understanding of anthropomorphism that 
is behind the emotional intensity of his denunciation of tashblh/tajslm (on the meaning of 
these terms for Ibn al-Jawzi, see notes to the Translation § 1). By ascribing to God corporeal 
features He is, in effect, reduced to the status of an idol. For Ibn al-Jawzi idols are not only 
objects in the external world; they can also exist within the mind as mental constructs or 
images, particularly when God is conceived as possessing corporeal features. Indeed, idols 
understood in the traditional sense are (for Ibn al-Jawzi) nothing less than extemalizations 
of mental images. These latter represent the necessary first phase in a process that ends in 
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Much of KAS is a diatribe against the literal approach to scripture championed 
by some members of the Hanball school; the language used to express his 
displeasure is severe and unforgiving. He does not hesitate to characterize 
fellow Hanbalis who construe scripture in this way as having placed themselves 
beyond the pale of Islam. 44 

Ibn al-JawzI’s response to the hermeneutic challenge posed by scripture is 
straightforward. Since it is through reason that we first “encounter” God, it 
is reason that must be our guide in deciphering the meaning of scripture, in 
particular the intention behind its anthropomorphic expressions, the akhbar 
as-sifat . A5 For Ibn al-jawzl it was a given that there can be no conflict 
between the God discovered by reason and the God of scripture 46 Whatever 
method of exegesis one employs, the result must be an affirmation of the 
oneness and transcendence of God. In short, it must point to a God who is 
infinite and eternal, viz., a God who is beyond all forms of contingent 
being. 

For Ibn al-jawzl, it is tcfwll that offers the best hope for resolving the 
dilemma posed by the anthropomorphisms of scripture. In general, for Ibn 
al-jawzl ttfwll is a mode of exegesis in which language is construed tropically 
or metaphorically. Although he nowhere explains how it is that ta’wll 
makes this transcending of language in its elemental, primal form possible, 
his reasoning seems to be as follows: in contrast to a literalistic interpretation 
of language which assumes that language has only one level of meaning, 

the creation of idols as objects in the external world. Mental images are more subtle, less 
easily recognized for what they are, but they are no less idols. What Ibn al-Jawz! denounces 
as anthropomorphisms in KAS are (for him) idols in their subjective, internal, mental form. 
This understanding of the connection between idolatry in its objective and subjective forms 
helps to explain the passion so often displayed in the denunciation of anthropomorphism in 
KAS. Although Ibn al-jawzl nowhere spells out these connections, it is clear that he 
understands them. I would contend that it is impossible to understand KAS without keeping 
these connections clearly in mind. They also explain his passionate commitment to tcfwll 
(and his opposition to literalistic exegesis), for it is only by construing the akhbar as-sifat 
as majazat (instances of figurative language) that one can avoid the dangers of tashblh/tajslm 
(cf., §34). 

44 See, e.g., §244, last line. 

45 §167, etc. 

46 His position was and remained that of Ibn c AqIl as the latter expresses it in his Kitab 

al-Funun: J-IjJI U yj <^zJ\ *j-> ^ *Jlj JJLjJI "jl :JjJu (we maintain that 

reason is in agreement with revelation and there is nothing in revelation that does not agree 
with reason [509, 8-9. Cf., Makdisi, Ibn c Aqll (1997), 88]). 
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viz., what might be called the surface (. zahir ) meaning of the text, ttfwll 
insists that language sometimes admits of at least two levels of meaning, the 
obvious, literal meaning ( haqlqa ) and a tropic or metaphorical sense ( majaz ). 
The kind of ttfwll practiced by Ibn al-Jawz! seeks to move from the one to 
the other, that is, from the literal or surface meaning to the tropic. Language, 
including the language of scripture, does not always have multiple levels of 
meaning. It is a question of the intention of the language used. The first 
task of the exegete is to determine the intention behind a particular expression 
or text, that is to decide when ttfwll is warranted and when not. 

For Ibn al-jawzl, there are two ways to decide the answer to the question. 
The first is to consult the context for clues that suggest or point, whether 
subtly or overtly, to the presence of a metaphorical sense. This kind of 
analysis is, strictly speaking, linguistic and literary in nature. The second 
approach might be called theological and takes as its starting point the 
nature of God as disclosed through reason. Since reason shows conclusively 
that God is the uncaused, eternal, non-corporeal One, those references in 
scripture that might on the surface suggest otherwise must be deemed 
necessarily to have a metaphorical sense and therefore to be construed by 
means of ttfwll. But to conclude that a particular text must be construed 
metaphorically does not answer the question as to which one, among the 
various possible metaphorical meanings, is intended. In the end that can 
only be determined through lingistic/literary analysis. 

Ibn al-jawzl takes the need for linguistic/literary analysis seriously, as can 
be seen from the amount of space devoted to it in chapters II and III of 
KAS. It can fairly be said that the bulk of these two chapters is taken up 
with textual analysis, including considerations of a philological, grammatical, 
semantic, and literary nature. The function of the theological approach is 
largely negative: it provides protection against construing scripture in any 
way that might conflict with the God discovered through reason. It is only 
through the often tedious process of textual analysis that the precise and 
correct meaning of a given text can be determined. Here Ibn al-jawzl turns 
to the work of the experts on language (grammarians, philologists and 
lexicographers), to literary criticism, exegesis, 47 and poetics for guidance in 


47 Especially, the many commentaries on the Quran and the various hadlth collections. 
In the case of the hadlth , Ibn al-Jawz! also drew on the substantial literature in the field of 
jarh wa-ta c dll (the critical analysis of hadlth) in addition to the commentary literature. 
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determining the precise meaning called for by a particular text. This is why 
much of the analysis in KAS is based on the writings of men like Abu 
c Ubayda, Ibn Qutayba, Tha c lab, al-Farra 5 , Ibn al-Anbari, al-Khattabl, al- 
Bayhaqi, and others. 48 His discussion of the anthropomorphic expressions in 
the Quran (chap. II) and the hadlth (chap. Ill) provide detailed evidence as 
to how Ibn al-Jawzi uses the scholarly tools available to him. It is only 
through careful analysis that one is led to the intended meaning of the text. 
If ta^wll is not disciplined into submission to the findings of the experts, it 
can become an excuse for arbitrary, fanciful interpretations. 49 This is not to 
say, of course, that the exegesis carried out in KAS is free of subjectivity. 
To demand that would be to expect the impossible. 


The Hermeneutic Objectives of KAS 

The hermeneutic objective of KAS is twofold: one constructive, the other 
critical. KAS is constructive in that it seeks to uncover the true meaning of 
scripture for the benefit of educated, honest seekers of the truth. It is 
critical (which here means polemical) in that it seeks to expose the indefensible 
anthropomorphizing arguments and conclusions promulgated in the writings 
of a number of fellow Hanballs. Indeed, the polemical purpose of the work 
is its principal purpose, as Ibn al-Jawzi makes clear early in chapter I. 50 He 
had become convinced that, on the question of the divine attributes, the 
Hanball school had lost its way, largely as a result of the influence of three 
prominent Hanballs whose writings defended anthropomorphic interpretations 
of the akhbar as-sifat . 51 

Ibn al-jawzl’s specific objectives in attacking some of the most influential 
names within the school were several: On one level, KAS is part of an 
attempt to reform the theological outlook of the school by convincing 
fellow Hanballs that their literalistic, anthropomorphic approach to scripture 
is indefensible, a negation of the legacy of Ahmad and the school at its best. 


48 See, e.g., §§39,46, etc. 

49 Ibn al-Jawzi repeatedly calls attention to the dangers that are implicit in tafwil (see, 
e.g., §167). 

50 See especially §§14,30, 33 and 37. 

51 Above all, Ibn Hamid (d. 403/1012), Abu Ya c la (d. 458/1065) and Ibn Zaghun! (d. 
527/1132). 
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Although the principal targets of his attacks (Ibn Hamid, Abu Ya c la and Ibn 
Zaghunl) 52 were no longer living—Ibn Zaghunl, the youngest of the three, 
had been dead for nearly a half century by the time KAS was written—their 
writings were still in circulation and still being read, still continuing to 
shape the outlook of younger Hanballs. By focusing the spotlight of critical 
reflection on their writings, by attacking the “materialistic” assumptions on 
which their exegesis was based, Ibn al-Jawz! was attempting to dampen 
their influence and point his contemporaries in a different direction—one 
more in line with the demands of both reason and scripture, but also one 
more in line with what Ibn al-Jawz! believed to be the founding principles 
of the school itself. At this level, KAS was part of an attempt to rehabilitate 
the school and so restore it to its founding principles by calling attention to 
the erroneous doctrines and methods that had found their way into the 
school in the course of the 11th century under the aegis of a misguided 
literalism. 53 

Judging from references scattered throughout KAS , particularly at the end 
of chapter I and again at the end of chapter III, Ibn al-Jawz! was also 
concerned about his own reputation within the school and perhaps also 
within the larger Sunni community. 54 He puts it quite pointedly at the end 
of the work where he says, in effect, that if he had not taken a stand and 
called for a return to the non-anthropomorphist principles on which the 
school was founded, his contemporaries would have every right to conclude 
that he himself condoned the doctrines of the anthropomorphizers. From 
comments such as these it is possible to conclude that Ibn al-Jawz! was 
seeking to establish his own reputation within the school (and perhaps 
beyond) as a defender of what he believed to be the doctrine taught by 
Ahmad b. Hanbal himself—an enlightened traditionalism. 55 

52 For more on Ibn Hamid, see notes to §14 of the Translation; for Abu Ya c la, and Ibn 
Zaghuni, see notes to §30. 

53 More precisely, from the last third of the 10th century (Ibn Hamid, the earliest 
Hanbal! to draw Ibn al-JawzI’s criticism, must have been bom sometime in the 950s) to the 
early part of the 12th century (Ibn Zaghunl, the last Hanbal! critiqued in KAS, died in 
1132). The bulk of the “damage” to the school had been done during the 5th/l 1th century, 
according to Ibn al-Jawz!, largely as a result of Abu Ya c la’s influence. 

54 §§37 and 245. 

55 G. Makdisi uses the expression to characterize the outlook of Ibn c Aq!l (Makdisi, Ibn 
c Aqll [1997], 16). I believe it applies equally to the position defended by Ibn al-Jawz! in 
KAS and elsewhere. 
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KAS may well have been the most thoroughgoing attack on anthropomorphic 
conceptions of God to come out of medieval Islam. 56 It was certainly the 
most forceful statement on the subject to be produced within the Hanbali 
school during the Middle Ages. 57 While KAS may be unique among the 
writings produced by medieval Hanballs, it does have to be remembered, 
however, that Ibn al-Jawz! was not alone among Hanballs in defending a 
non-anthropomorphic conception of God based on ttfwll. Though less daring 
in some respects, Ibn c AqIl (d. 513/1119) had argued for an openness to 
other theological orientations and to the use of ttfwll in dealing with the 
question of the divine attributes. Abu Muhammad at-Tamlm! (d.488/1095), 
an older contemporary of Ibn c AqIl, produced a major Hanbali creed ( c aqida) 
in which he defended a non-literalist approach to the akhbar as-sifat. 5S 
AbuT-Husayn b. al-Munadl (d. 335/947), a second-generation Hanbali, had 
called for the use of ttfwll in dealing with texts bearing on the divine 
attributes; his writings clearly reflect the influence of kalam within the 
Hanbali school and that at a surprisingly early date. 59 

There may well have been other defenders of tcfwll within the school not 
recorded in our sources. One of the claims made repeatedly in KAS is that 
anthropomorphist ideas had been introduced into the school only after the 
time of Ahmad. To be sure, this was an argument developed in the heat of 
internecine debate within the school; nonetheless there does appear to be 
some justification for Ibn al-Jawzf s contention. As we have seen, there is 


56 Cf., Gimaret, Image , 53-56. 

57 So far as can be determined based on what we currently know of the theological 
literature produced during the Islamic Middle Ages. 

58 Tabaqat al-Hanabila, II, 263-290. 

59 See KAS §125 where Ibn al-jawzl quotes a passage from one of Ibn al-Munadl’s 
works that reveals the influence of kalam ; it reads as follows: “Describing the hawtf 
(empty space) as being above or below Him is abhorrent to the learned (ahl al- c ilm) 
because it implies containment [within space] and posits something like a receptacle (wi c aO 
for Him who is not like [other] beings (ashya?). We are in agreement that no part of 
creation is above the Almighty in any sense, and that He neither indwells things nor is 
separate from them. If He were present in things He would be part of them, and if He were 
distinct from them He would be separated from them. Agreement amongst us on this point 
is widespread (sic .)—more so, than on the matter of the ‘objectionable’, [i.e., the literal,] 
interpretation. The metaphorical interpretation (ta^wil) [of this tradition], however, is the 
most reliable.’’ Ibn al-Munadl was a contemporary of Barbaharl and Ahmad’s son c Abd 
Allah. For more on the term haw o', see notes to Translation §125. 
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evidence for the existence of a theologically informed non-anthropomorphist 
tradition within the school reaching as far back as the latter half of the 10th 
century. No less an authority than Ibn Taymlya believed that, in fact, it 
went all the way back to Ahmad himself; according to him, Ahmad was one 
of the few salaf to have recourse to the notion of majaz in the interpretation 
of the Quran. 60 

Ibn al-Jawzl, a Hanball Eclectic 

If Ibn al-Jawzf s own theological stance was in many ways shaped by the 
non-anthropomorphist tradition within medieval Hanbalism, it is clear that 
he also drew on theological sources outside the school in the formulation of 
his position. Indeed, in theological matters Ibn al-jawzl’s position as articulated 
in KAS can best be described as eclectic. He was clearly influenced by 
AslTarism, particularly the later more sophisticated AslTarism of men like 
al-Baqillan! (d. 403/1013), Ibn Furak (d. 406/1015), al-Baghdadl (d. 
429/1038), and perhaps also al-Juwaynl (d. 478/1085/6). Despite his criticism 
of the Mu c tazila 61 they too played a role—and apparently a significant 
one—in shaping the views set forth in KAS. 62 Ash c arite influence can most 
readily be seen in Ibn al-Jawzf s insistence on a distinction between the sifat 
and the awsaf ’, 63 but also to some extent in his understanding of the 
mutually interdependent relationship between reason and revelation, and his 
stand on the question of the divine attributes. MuTazilism’s contribution to 
Ibn al-Jawzfs thought can be seen in his emphasis on the importance of 
reason vis-a-vis revelation, but Mu c tazilisnf s influence is most evident in his 
approach to exegetical questions—especially in his reliance on the linguistic 
sciences (grammar, philology, and lexicography), 64 and on literary criticism 
in dealing with the anthropomorphic expressions found in the Quran and 


60 Kitab al-Iman (Beirut, 1392/1972), 83-85; see also W. Heinrichs, “On the Genesis of 
the HaqlqalMajaz Dichotomy,” SI, 59 (1984), 115-117. 

61 See his extended comments in KAS §§27-29. 

62 The fact of Mu c tazili influence was recognized by his Hanball critics: among the 
sharpest of his critics were al- c Alth! ( Dhayl , II, 205-210), and Ibn Taymlya (Makdisi, Ibn 
c Aqll, 508). Although Ibn al-Jawzl is not mentioned by Ibn Qudama in his Dhamm at-Ttfwll, 
it seems likely Ibn Qudama had him in mind when he blasted Hanballs who use ttfwTl 

63 See especially KAS §33. 

64 Some of those on whom he relied—men like al-FamP—were Mu c tazill in orientation. 
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the Sunna and, above all, in his consistent preference* for ta’wil. 65 Some 
Ash c arites did make use of tcfwll , to be sure, but in general they were more 
reticent in their attitude toward ttfwll and some were quite deeply suspicious 
of it. 66 Further, Mu c tazill influences can be seen in the specific interpretations 
he adopted in dealing with the anthropomorphisms of scripture and, finally, 
in his stand on the question of rifya (the vision of God in the hereafter). 
The logic of the position developed in KAS seems clearly to rule out the 
possibility of a literal vision of God in the afterlife : —exactly as the MiLtazila 
had argued. 67 

Despite the role played by Ash c arism and Mu c tazilism in the shaping of his 
thought, Ibn al-jawzl was a devoted Hanball, a defender of what he believed 
to be the doctrine of Ahmad. Given the intensity of his loyalty to the 
school, and especially to Ahmad, it is not surprising that he devoted a major 
work to the life and teaching of Ahmad, the last part of which is a 
biographical sketch of the school’s history from its inception up to the 
middle of the 12th century. 68 Beyond his attachment to the theological 

65 G. Makdisi, Censure , XV-XVI. It is significant that it was the Mu c tazila who first 
introduced the distinction between the figurative and the literal (or proper, veridical) senses 
of the text of the Quran (i.e., between the majaz and the haqlqa of the Quran), sometime in 
the course of the latter part of the 9th century and the first half of the 10th; according to W. 
Heinrichs, they did so specifically in order to deal with the anthropomorphisms of the 
Quran (Heinrichs, “On the Genesis of the Haqlqa-Majaz Dichotomy,” SI, 59 [1984], 
116-117, 132-139; see also his “Contacts between Scriptural Hermeneutics and Literary 
Theory in Islam: The Case of Majaz,” Zeitschrift fur Geschichte der Arabisch-Islamischen 
Wissenschaften, 7 [1991-92], 253-284). Not only were the Mu c tazilites the first to work 
out the distinction between majaz as tropical language and haqlqa as a literal interpretation, 
they were apparently the first to introduce the idea of tropical language as a method of 
interpretation, which they indicated by the term majaz and later the term td’wll. As Heinrichs 
notes, those who practiced this kind of interpretation were “mostly...of a Mu c tazilite persua¬ 
sion” (“Contacts between Scriptural Hermeneutics and Literary Theory in Islam...,” 256, n. 
9). Ash c arites who later adopted this mode of exegesis, even though on a limited basis, did 
so under the tutelage of the Mu c tazilites. There is no mystery why the Mu c tazilites came to 
be seen as the masters of this kind of interpretation, and it is not surprising that when 
others (Ash c arites, Hanballs, etc.) adopted ta c wll they were often accused of having caved 
in to Mu c tazill influence. 

66 According to W. M. Watt, even Ash c arites like al-Juwaynl were cautious in their use 
of tacwll (cf., Watt, “Some Muslim Discussions of Anthropomorphism,” 8, 19-23). 

67 See §§202-203; cf., also §§75-76. This seems in line with the position taken by Ibn 
c AqIl (cf., Makdisi, Ibn c Aqll [1997], 147). 

68 Manaqib al-Imam Ahmad, ed. Muhammad Amin al-Khanjl (Cairo 1349/1930). The 
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legacy of early Hanbalism, as he understood that legacy, Ibn al-Jawz! was a 
thoroughgoing Hanbal! both in his juridical views and in his political 
philosophy. He was unwavering in his support of the c Abbasid caliphate to 
the very end of his life. Hanbal! activism, above all its commitment to the 
reform and renewal of the community, left a deep mark on both his psyche 
and practical agenda. It seems clear, judging from the last part of chapter I 
and the final paragraph of chapter III, that the writing of KAS was driven, 
in large measure, by a strong reformist agenda. As Ibn al-Jawz! himself 
points out both in KAS and elsewhere, he could have given up on the 
Hanbal! school of his day as a lost cause, but that would have meant turning 
his back on the teaching of Ahmad and handing the school over to its most 
reactionary elements without a struggle—something he simply could not 
bring himself to do. 69 If the writing of KAS was an act of loyalty to Ahmad, 
it was also part of an attempt to save the school of his day by defending 
what he believed to have been its founding principles. 

In his characterization of Ibn c Aqil, George Makdisi refers to him as “a 
rare combination of Mu c tazili rationalism and Shafi c i traditionalism.” 70 This 
might also be applied to the position embraced by Ibn al-Jawzi. I would 
suggest, however, that in the case of Ibn al-Jawzi, rationalism is taken 
further; he is, in short, less equivocal in his defense of the rationalist stance. 
It is thanks to the work of reason that revelation can assert its authority. He 
does nonetheless concede that rationalism by itself will not do. It requires to 
be informed and corrected by a transcendent source, one not conditioned by 
temporality. 


last biographical entry in the work is devoted to AbiPl- c Ala 5 al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. al-Hasan 
al- c Attar, who died in 569/1173-74 (p. 532). Since the appearance of this edition in 1930, 
the work has been edited and published a number of times. 

69 See §§37 and 245; also Sibt b. al-Jawzi, Mir’at az-Zaman, 326 (cf., Muntazam , X, 
253). 

70 Makdisi, Ibn <Aqil (1997), 16. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE MANUSCRIPT: A BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


The manuscript used for the preparation of the critical edition of Kitab 
Akhbar as-Sifat is preserved in the Sehid Ali Pasa collection (# 1561) of the 
Suleymaniye Library, Istanbul. It is, so far as is known, the only surviving 
copy of the work. 1 Despite repeated efforts, over a number of years, to 
locate other copies of the work, these efforts have not so far been successful. 
It is entirely possible that our work originally circulated under another title. 
We do know that some of Ibn al-Jawzf s works did circulate under several 
titles. 2 All efforts to identify alternate titles of Kitab Akhbar as-Sifat have 
proven inconclusive. 

The name of the copyist of the Istanbul manuscript is not given, though 
the colophon does indicate that the copying of the manuscript was completed 
on the 17th of Rajab 890 (30 July 1485), presumably in Damascus. In the 
colophon, the copyist states that the copy ( nuskha ) from which he made our 
manuscript descended from one produced earlier by a certain Nur ad-Dln 
C A1I b. Jamal ad-Dln b. c Abd Allah, who is identified as a Shafi c ite from 
Damascus. I have not so far been able to identify this Nur ad-Dln from the 
biographical sources available to me, but the colophon does state that he 
was a student ( talmldh ) of a certain Shams ad-Dln, a Shafi c ite muhaddith 
also from Damascus. 3 The copyist notes finally in the colophon that his 
original was made from a copy of the manuscript produced by Nur ad-Dln. 
Although it cannot be proven conclusively, it seems likely that the various 
copies referred to in the colophon were all made in Damascus. If this is true 
we may conclude that Kitab Akhbar as-Sifat had attracted a fair amount of 
interest among the scholars of Damascus, particularly among Shafi c ites. 


1 Neither the title of the work nor the Istanbul manuscript is listed in Brockelmann. 

2 One example of this turns out in fact to be an abridgment of Kitab Akhbar as-Sifat, 
which was widely known under two separate titles: Daf c ash-Shubhat at-Tashbih and 
al-Baz al-Ashhab (cf., GAL, Suppl. I, 918, no. 29). A comparison of the manuscripts 
bearing these two titles shows them to be identical. The only difference is in the titles. 

3 Too little of his name is given to make an identification possible. 




[CHAPTER ONE] 


[THE PLACE OF REASON IN MATTERS OF FAITH AND THE 
PROBLEM OF ANTHROPOMORPHISM] 1 

[fol.lb] In the name of God the Merciful and Compassionate One. 

1 The shaykh , imam, Jamal ad-Dln Abu’l-Faraj c Abd ar-Rahman b. c Al! b. 
Muhammad b. al-JawzI, may God have mercy on him, said: Praise be unto 
God for the success made possible through the soundest of approaches 


1 The term anthropomorphism is used here and throughout this work as a rough 
equivalent for the Arabic terms tajsim and tashblh, two terms that occur frequently in KAS. 
For the most part, tajsim and tashblh are used as synonyms or near synonyms and are, 
therefore, virtually interchangeable. For Ibn al-JawzI, they refer to any attempt to compare 
God to corporeal beings and categories, and they lead inevitably to a God conceived as a 
corporeal being. Such a process, according to Ibn al-JawzI, necessarily takes sense perception 
as its point of departure and its frame of reference. When the two terms are differentiated, 
tashblh comes to denote the act of comparison in and of itself, i.e., the act of comparing 
God to what is other than God, whereas tasjlm focuses attention on the object of the 
comparison, viz., God and the world of corporeal existents. In this somewhat more refined 
usage, the terms refer to two quite different but necessarily complementary things, viz., the 
act of comparison and its object.—It is important to distinguish Ibn al-Jawzfs conception 
of anthropomorphism from contemporary Western usage. In the latter, the term generally 
refers to attempts to conceive God in human terms, i.e., as a being possessing human 
attributes, irrespective of whether these attributes are emotional, rational or corporeal, or a 
combination of these. In KAS, by contrast, the notion of anthropomorphism is used only to 
refer to attempts to conceive God in corporeal terms. Thus, while Ibn al-Jawzi, who is 
adamant in his rejection of corporealist conceptions of God, vigorously denies that God has 
a body with limbs and organs, he has no trouble speaking of God as knowing, willing, 
acting, speaking, hearing, seeing, etc. (cf., §§71, 85, etc.). Again, while Ibn al-Jawzi repeatedly 
rejects the notion that God has eyes, he has no difficulty with the notion that God sees (cf. 
§160, e.g.). In fairness to Ibn al-Jawzi, however, it must be noted that when he speaks of 
God as seeing, knowing, speaking, etc., he may well be using these expressions 
metaphorically, i.e., as majazat or figures of speech. Unfortunately, this is an issue that is 
simply not addressed in KAS. Finally, it should be noted that the critique of anthropomorphism 
elaborated in KAS assumes an atomistic ontology—one consisting of bodies ( ajsam ), 
atoms (jawahir ) and accidents (a c rad). Although there was an occasional exception, atomism 
was almost universally assumed in medieval kalam (rational theology), at least until the late 
11th and early 12th centuries. The essential elements of this ontology and their relationship 
to each other are elaborated in some detail in early parts of KAS. 
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(minhaj) and the straightest of paths (tarfq), 2 who has blessed us with 
reason ( c aql), which steadfastly “speaks” the truth, 3 and with a knowledge 
of revelation (mcfrifat an-naql). 4 And so our claim to noble descent ( nasab ), 
thank God, is rooted in [our] understanding of [revelation], 5 and we thus 
have joined the two of them together. 6 He has led us out of the narrow pass 
into the wide open expanses; we give praise that His branch (far^uhu) 
endures and that His root (asluhu) is possessed of rich foliage. We invoke 
God’s blessing on our lord, Muhammad, the Prophet, giver of sincere 
counsel (shafiq), on his Family, and on those who were his Companions 
and their Successors in establishing the truth. May God’s blessing also 
secure acceptance for us on the day of gathering and scattering. 7 8 

2 It is the first and principal duty of the believer to acquire a knowledge 
of God (ma c rifat Allah)? for that is obtained through reason ( c aql) and 

2 A reference to the guidance provided through the Quran and the Sunna of the 
Prophet. 

3 Cf., §§20 and 59 (among others) where Ibn al-Jawz! speaks of the truth-telling 
powers of reason. 

4 The term naql includes both the Quran and the Sunna, the two principal forms of 
revelation understood in the broadest sense. Both belong to the category of transmitted 
reports, hence the term naql (transmission). 

5 That is, naql. True nobility is based on the knowledge of revelation ( naql ), not on 
birth or ethnicity. The subtext of this part of the khutba is the contrast between the religious 
attitude of Islam and traditional Arab notions of racial superiority. The only basis for claims 
to superiority is a knowledge of revelation, a knowledge ultimately made possible by the 
God-given faculty of reason. For Ibn al-JawzI, the acquisition of knowledge by means of 
the rational faculties presupposes disciplined and determined effort. Cf., Ibn al-JawzI, 
Manaqib al-Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal, 502, 3-6, where the relationship of ma c rifa (knowledge 
of sacred texts) and nasab is discussed; here too (indeed, throughout KAS ) he insists on (or 
assumes) the intrinsic superiority of the former over the latter. 

6 That is, reason ( c aql) and revelation {naql) Cf., Frank, al-Ghazali and the Ash c arite 
School, 7). 

7 The imagery of “gathering and scattering” comes from the Quran and is a reference to 
the day of resurrection and judgment (see S. 6: 22, 124; 10: 28, 45; 15: 25; 17: 97; 20: 124; 
25: 17; 59: 2, etc.). 

8 For Ibn al-JawzI it is a question here of a quite specific kind of knowledge, viz., the 
knowledge that God exists, not a knowledge of God’s nature or essence (Makdisi, Ibn 
c Aqll [1997], 86-87). This latter kind of knowledge is, by definition, beyond the reach of 
reason and human understanding. Following common practice in medieval kalam, the 
terms ma c rifa and Him are used virtually interchangeably by Ibn al-JawzI in KAS; thus he 
sometimes speaks of the rrufrifat Allah (e.g., §§2 and 36) and sometimes of the Him Allah 
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made obligatory by Scripture (naql). If [such knowledge] is obligatory, it 
follows that rational reflection (nazar) and the use of inferential reason 
(istidlal) 9 are also obligatory, as God himself has commanded in the following 
verses of Scripture: “Reflect (unzuru) on what is in the heaven and the 
earth.” 10 “Have they not reflected on the kingdom of the heavens and the 
earth, and all that God has created?” 11 “Travel about on the earth and reflect 
(unzuru)r 12 And finally, “In your very selves [there are signs]; do you not 
observe ( tubsiruna)T n 

3 Those who reflect on such things with the aid of reason have a decisive 
advantage, for all religious precepts pertaining to human acts (ahkam ad-din), 14 
taken in their entirety, fall into three categories: firstly, those which may be 


(§§4 and 104). The identity or near identity of mcfrifa and Him may be observed in other 
expressions as well. Thus in some contexts he uses the expression mcfrifat an-naql, the 
knowledge or understanding of scripture (§1), whereas elsewhere he uses the expression 
c ilm an-naql (§106). On the use of the two terms in Ash c arite kalam , see R. Frank, 
“Knowledge and Taqlld : The Foundations of Religious Belief in Classical Ash c arism,” 
JAOS , 109 (1989), 37-62. See esp. p. 47, n. 24 where Frank notes that for al-Ash c ari and 
for kalam in general the two terms “are understood as essentially synonymous..., even if 
they are not interchangeable in every context.” Cf., also his comments on p. 54, n. 38. For a 
similar use of these two terms by the MuTazill theologian c Abd al-Jabbar, see Peters, God’s 
Created Speech, 47-56. On the term ma c rifa and its use in various genres of Arabic 
literature, see the very useful article by R. Amaldez in El 2 , VI, 568-571. See also the article 
on Him, El 2 , III, 1133-1134, as well as the art. Him al-kalam, El 2 , HI, 1141-1150 by L. 
Gardet. 

9 For Ibn al-jawzl istidlal is a logical movement that begins with the dalil (the sign or 
indication) and ends with the madlul or madlul c alayhi (the conclusion or that to which the 
sign points). Although istidlal or inferential reason assumes the existence of a connection 
between the sign (dalil) and the conclusion (madlul), the dalil need not be of the same 
nature as the madlul ; hence, it is possible for Ibn al-jawzl to move from the visible, 
phenomenal world to the invisible without difficulty. Istidlal, which takes the particular as 
its starting point, stands in contrast to the strict deductive syllogism in which the particular 
is deduced from the universal. For more on istidlal, see El 2 , II, 101-102 (Dalil); El 2 , V, 
238 (Kiyas); and J. van Ess, “The Logical Structure of Islamic Theology” in Logic in 
Classical Islamic Culture, 21-50. 

10 S. 10:101. 

11 S. 7:185. 

12 S. 16: 36; also 27: 69; 29: 20; and 30: 43. 

13 S. 51:21. 

14 The expression ahkam ad-dln used here refers to those values or judgments that have 
human actions as their object, (cf., Makdisi, Ihn c Aqll [1997], 86). 
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known only through reason ( c aql) to the exclusion of revelation (sanf); 
secondly, those which may not be known by reason, indeed, cannot be 
known except through revelation; and, thirdly, those things that may be 
known through both [reason and revelation]. 15 

4 The establishment of the contingency of the world, the existence of its 
Creator, His absolute uniqueness (wahdaniya), those attributes that are nec¬ 
essary to Him (sifat wajiba ), His revelation (risala) and its possibility 
0 tajwlz c alayhi ), 16 and all such related matters, including God’s unity (tawhid) 
and prophecy (nubuwwa), [fol.2a] are possible only through the exercise of 
reason ( c aql). The evidence (dalil) for this is that the term revelation (sanf) 
refers only to (1) the Word of God, (2) to what was transmitted on the 
authority of His Messenger who [in turn] received it from Him, and (3) to 
the consensus of those whom His Messenger declared to be protected against 
error. But it will never be possible to determine with certainty that the 
words [attributed to God] are the actual words of God and of His Prophet 
unless one knows that God exists, just as it is impossible to determine 
whether the words attributed to Zayd are indeed the words of Zayd unless 
one knows that Zayd exists. 17 It is essential, therefore, that the knowledge 

15 CL, Ibn c AqIl, al-Wadihfi Usul al-Fiqh (Beirut/Stuttgart, 1996), 32, 7-9; also Abu 
Ya c la, al-Mu c tamad fi Usui ad-Dln, ed. W. Haddad (Beirut, 1974), 24-25, where a similar 
three-fold distinction among the ahkam ad-dln is made. 

16 As opposed to its being mustahll (impossible). 

17 For Ibn al-Jawz! (following Ibn c AqIl), the credibility and authority of revelation rest 
on a prior, autonomous operation of reason through which the individual comes to know 
that God exists, the essential nature of His being (His Otherness and Oneness), the character 
of His attributes, the contingent nature of His creation etc. (cf., §31). The establishment of 
these foundational principles is the work of usiil ad-dln (as opposed to usul al-fiqh). It is 
only on the basis of this kind of knowledge that the claims of revelation can be judged and 
its authenticity established. Ibn al-Jawzf s statements here indicate quite clearly that there is 
for him a form of obligation that is independent of and prior to the obligations imposed by 
scripture— viz., to follow reason’s lead in seeking answers to the ultimate questions. He 
makes it quite clear in what follows, however, that the specific duties set forth in scripture 
can be known only through revelation. Thus, once reason has done its work in establishing 
the foundational principles, reason defers to revelation. It is here that usul al-fiqh steps 
forward and takes up its work— viz., the task of working out the implications of revelation 
for human conduct. Ibn al-Jawz! was not the only Hanbal! to differentiate the various 
categories of ahkam ad-din . Similar distinctions are to be found in Ibn c AqIl, Ibn Taymlya 
and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziya. For the approach of these three Hanbali thinkers to the 
differentiation of these categories, see George Makdisi, “Ethics in Islamic Traditionalist 
Doctrine,” Ethics in Islam, edited by R. G. Hovannisian (1985, Malibu, California), 47-63, 
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of God’s [existence] ( c ilm bi-Allah) ls and of His Messenger belong to the 
category of what can be established through reason [alone], Abraham, the 
Friend of God, employed reason to arrive at certain logical conclusions 
when he said: “I do not love things that vanish.” 19 He understood [through 
reason] that what participates in change (taghayyur) and movement (intiqal) 
must necessarily be created, and that change and movement cannot, therefore, 
be attributes of the Creator. Among the things that may be known through 
revelation (sam c ) alone, that is, [a form of knowing] in which reason plays 
no part [as a source], are matters such as the determination of whether the 
actions of a responsible adult (mukallaf) are good or bad, allowed or 
prohibited. 20 In the category of what may be known through both [reason 
and revelation] are such things as the possibility of forgiveness for the 
sinner and the use of analogy (qiyas) in arriving at legal judgments (ahkam). 21 

esp. 59ff. (cf., also his Ibn c Aqil (1997), 124-126). 

18 On this expression and its parallel, mcfrifat Allah, see notes to §2. 

19 S. 6: 76. 

20 Cf., Ibn c AqIl, Wadih, 33, for the longer text which Ibn al-JawzI “cites” here in an 
abridged form. Following the Sunn! traditionalist position, Ibn al-JawzI diverges from the 
view generally held by the Mu c tazila that moral qualities have an independent ontological 
reality and can be known through reason independently of revelation—a view that received 
its classic formulation in the writings of c Abd al-Jabbar (for a systematic account of this 
position, see esp. G. Hourani, Islamic Rationalism: The Ethics of c Abd al-Jabbar [Oxford, 
1971], as well as the shorter account in his “The Rationalist Ethics of c Abd al-Jabbar,” 
Islamic Philosophy and the Classical Tradition [Columbia, South Carolina, 1972], 105ff. 
See M. Fakhry, Ethical Theories in Islam [Leiden, 1991], 31-45, for a discussion of 
Mu c tazill ethics within the larger context of medieval Islamic ethical theory). For Ibn 
al-JawzI the determination of what is good and bad in the sphere of human action is based 
on divine command and can be known only through revelation. Here Ibn al-JawzI stands 
within the general voluntarist tradition of medieval Islam as articulated by ShafiT (and 
others) and embraced by most Hanballs and Ash c arls. For an excellent discussion of 
Hanbal! perspectives on this question, see G. Makdisi, “Ethics in Islamic Traditionalist 
Doctrine,” Ethics in Islam, edited by R. G. Hovannisian (1985, Malibu, California), 47-63; 
and D. Gimaret, “Theories de fact humain dans l’ecole hanbalite,” BEO, 29 (1977), 157-178. 
An interesting comparison of the voluntarist and rationalist positions is to be found in G. 
Hourani’s “Two Theories of Value in Medieval Islam,” Muslim World, 50 (1959), 269-278. 

21 Cf., G. Makdisi, “Ethics in Islamic Traditionalist Doctrine,” Ethics in Islam, 63. 
Among the things that may be known through both revelation and reason, according to Ibn 
c AqIl, is “the possibility of seeing God with our eyes” {Wadih, 33; cf., Makdisi, Ibn c Aqll 
(1997), 88). Ibn al-Jawzfs deletion of this reference is interesting and may reflect some 
ambivalence on his part toward the idea. 
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Establishing the Creator's Existence by Reason 
Contrary to the Claims of the Materialists 

5 We maintain that creation must have a Creator, and our proof (dalil) is 
that everything which originates in time (hadith) must have a cause for its 
origination (huduth). 22 Thus, since the world ( c alam) originated in time it 
follows that it must have a cause. 23 The term world [taken in its broadest 
sense] refers to everything in existence other than God. 24 An existent (mawjud) 
which occupies space (mutahayyiz) and is not joined to anything other than 
itself is called an atom ( jawhar j. 23 If it is joined to something other than 


22 In general, for Ibn al-JawzI, the active participle, hadith, refers to the act or state of 
coming into existence at some point in time, whereas the verbal noun huduth refers to the 
state or condition of temporal existence that follows from hadith . For Ibn al-JawzI, as for 
the whole of medieval kalam, hadith includes everything that does not belong to the 
category of the eternal (< qadlm ). These two terms include the whole of reality; everything is 
either temporal or eternal; there is no third or intermediate category, and there is no link or 
wasita between the two. 

23 The basis for asserting the world’s contingency is provided in what follows. 

24 Cf. Baghdadi, Usui ad-Din, 33, where “world” is defined in terms that are virtually 
identical to those employed here by Ibn al-JawzI. 

23 For Ibn al-JawzI, the “atom” is an indivisible particle that forms the basis of all finite, 
corporeal existence. The contingency of atoms is shown by the fact that they are essentially 
identical to each other (tamathul) and may be joined (tarkib or ta’lif) to each other so as to 
form composite entities or bodies (ajsam). In addition, they occupy space (tahayyuz) and 
admit of receiving accidents (a c rad). Although the term jawhar (pi. jawahir) has sometimes 
been rendered “substance” (cf., Peters, God’s Created Speech [Leiden, 1976], 119-123; 
and Gimaret, La doctrine d’al-Ash c arl [Paris, 1990], 43-72), R. M. Frank has argued 
persuasively against such a translation on the grounds that it implies acceptance of an 
essentially Aristotelian conceptual framework and leads to a distortion when imposed on 
the thought of medieval Muslim theologians. For a fuller account of this argument, see R. 
Frank, “Bodies and Atoms: The AslTarite Analysis,” Islamic Theology and Philosophy 
(M. E. Marmura, ed.), 19, n. 1; esp. p. 44, n. 19; as well as his The Metaphysics of Created 
Beings, 39, n. 5 (cf. El 2 , II, 493-494 [Djawhar]). Ibn al-JawzI was not the first Hanball to 
use the technical theological terminology developed by the early Mu c tazil! thinkers and later 
taken over by the Ash c arls. The MuUamad fi Usui ad-Din of Abu Ya c la (d. 458/1066), 
written at least a century before our work, is replete with the technical language of kalam 
(see p. 35ff. for a discussion of atoms, bodies and accidents). Other Hanbalis, also, are 
mentioned in KAS as being conversant with kalam ; among them Ibn Hamid (d. 403/1012), 
Ibn c AqIl (d. 511/1119) and Ibn Zaghun! (d. 527/1132). When the history of Hanball 
kalam is finally written the list will most certainly include other names from the 5th and 6th 
centuries A.H. (for some interesting observations on the question of kalam within medieval 
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itself it is a body (jism). An accident ( c arad), on the other hand, is [an 
“entity”] that can only subsist through something other than itself and 
includes such things as color (lawn), movement (haraka) and rest (sukun). 26 
What consists of such temporally originated entities (hawadith) is necessarily 
originated in time (hadith). The proof that its origination in time is caused 
follows from the fact that its non-existence (ma c dum) is anterior to its 
coming into being, hence it is not possible that its existence should precede 
its having come into being. Whether its existence is impossible (muhal) or 
possible (mumkin) is not a matter open to debate, for the impossible can 
never admit of existence. Thus it follows that its existence is possible, for 
the possible admits of both existence [fol.2b] and non-existence. 27 It is 
essential then that there be an agent capable of “tipping the scales” (murajjih) 1 * 
[so to speak] in favor of [existence] over non-existence, that agent being the 
will (irada) of one who creates (mujid). This conclusion, which is required 
by reason and thus beyond refutation, explains why it is that a person 
begins as a clot, then becomes an embryo and finally a fetus of flesh and 
blood, for we know that [the embryonic life-form] is not able to move 
from one stage to the next by itself, 29 since it is plain that even in its fully 
developed [post-natal] state it is not capable of creating by itself the power 
to hear and see. If it is unable to do this in a fully developed state, it is even 
less able to do so in a state of incomplete development. This indicates that 
there must be an agent (fa c il) who causes the movement and who directs it. 30 
Anyone who observes the coming of the rain at the time of planting and its 
cessation as the grain ripens, followed by the arrival of the autumn winds 

Hanbalism, see Gimaret, “Theories de facte humain dans l’ecole hanbalite,” BEO, 29 
[1977], 157-178). 

26 Accidents require a substrate (mahall) in which to exist in contrast to atoms which 
can exist independently of a mahall (cf., al-Baghdadl, Usui ad-Dln, 33). For more on 
accidents, see §§9, 22, 24, 33, 52-53, 89, etc. 

27 An assumption that underlies most medieval Mu c tazilite and Ash c arite kalam (cf., 
Gimaret, “Theories de facte humain dans l’ecole hanbalite,” BEO, 29 [1977], 171). 

28 Ibid, 17 Iff. 

29 Sometimes referred to as the argument from change; frequently used by Ash c arites, 
though the Mu c tazila found it unconvincing (cf., Gimaret, La Doctrine, 231-234). 

30 See his Kitab al-Maqdmat (fol. 5b) where he develops much the same line of 
reasoning. This was of course one of the standard arguments used by the mutakallimun’, 
see the Luma c of al-AslTari (ed. McCarthey, 1953), §§3-4, for a typical statement of the 
argument. 
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and the sun’s drawing near so as to dry the grain and prepare it for 
storage—and anyone who observes how teeth are made hard for cutting and 
the molars wide for grinding and the tongue nimble for turning what is to 
be chewed, as the saliva gushes forth to moisten the food so that it can be 
swallowed 1 —knows that there exists a wise and sovereign Agent who is in 
control. It would take too long to cite all of the evidence [in support of this 
proposition]. [Suffice it to say that] in every existent (hull shay>) there are 
signs indicating that He is One. 

6 The Creator of the universe must be an existent (mawjud) 32 for existence 
and non-existence are polar opposites (mutaqabilan) between which there is 
no intermediate mode of being (wdsita) 33 Since it has been established that 
things must have a cause (fa c il) 34 it is necessary that it be both existent 
(mawjud) and eternal (qadlm), for a [first] cause must be antecedent to 


See Talbls, 42; and Sayd al-Khatir, 415, for much the same argument. 

32 He is one of whom existence can be predicated. 

33 Although both Mu c tazilites and Ash c arites subscribed to the view that there is no 
intermediate state between existence and non-existence, the two schools understood the 
relationship between the two in quite different terms (cf. R. M. Frank, “ al-Ma c dum wal- 
Mawjud ’ MIDE0, 14 [1980], 198). Ash c arites posited a radical distinction between existence 
and non-existence, and regarded non-existence ( C adam) as pure nothingness—a “state” of 
which nothing can be predicated and which cannot be an object of knowledge. Mu c tazilites 
held a quite different view of the matter. As the repository of all possibles (i.e., all that is 
potentially existent), non-existence has a certain reality or positive character (thubut), since 
each possible possesses its own special nature (sifat adh-dhdt) consisting of those qualities 
it will exhibit if and when it comes into being; i.e., if and when God as efficient cause 
chooses, in His freedom, to grant it existence. Creation in this view consists of clothing 
non-existent possibles with existence as an additional qualification. Since the essential 
nature of each possible “exists” prior to creation it is independent of God. For the Ash c arites, 
this was tantamount to acknowledging the existence of eternal entities independent of 
God’s will and power—hence their insistence on the absolute nothingness of non-existence. 
Ibn al-Jawz! takes the side of the Ash c arites on the question of c adam and mawjud in the 
present work (cf., Talbls , 83, 3-8). For more on the debate between Ash c arites and Mu c tazilites, 
see Gimaret, La doctrine, 29-31; Wensinck, Muslim Creed, 166-167; and esp. Frank, 
MIDEO, 14 (1980), 185ff. On the debate within the Mu c tazill school over the question of 
the ma c dum , see Frank, “Remarks on the Early Development of the Kaldm ,” Atti del terzo 
congresso di studi arabi e islamici (Naples 1967), 323-329; also, Van den Bergh, Tahafut , 
H> 62, n. 85.2. On how this debate played itself out in the field of grammatical theory, see 
Versteegh, Greek Elements in Arabic Linguistic Thinking (Leiden 1977), 135f. and nn. 35 
and 36. 

34 


An ultimate or first cause. 
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what is caused, necessary to its existence and without beginning, for if it 
had a beginning in time it would itself require a cause (muhdith) and thus 
form a regressus ad infinitum ( tasalsul ). Since [God] is eternally existent, 
non-being may not be predicated of Him, for He whose eternal pre-existence 
(qidam) is established cannot be conceived as non-existent. 35 If His non¬ 
existence were possible, He would be dependent on a cause. However, He is 
one whose existence is uncaused, hence there can be no cause for His 
non-existence. 

7 God is not a body (jism), 36 for bodies consist of [a minimum of] two 
atoms (jawhar) joined to each other. 37 If He were a body, He would be 
subject, like all bodies, to such temporally produced states as movement and 
rest and those qualities that are inseparable [fol.3a] from the state of 

35 Cf., Abu Ya c la, Mu c tamad, 37-38. 

36 Cf., §§29 (Hisham b. al-Hakam), 34 and 237. 

37 The minimum number of atoms required to constitute a body was a question debated 
at length by medieval Muslim theologians. Although the problem appears to have been 
debated first in Mu c tazilite circles (in Basra), and though it remained at the center of 
Mu c tazilite speculation for several centuries, both in Basra and later in Baghdad, discussion 
of the question was not confined to the Mu c tazilite school. From the 10th century on it also 
attracted the attention of leading Ash c arite theologians (including al-Ash c ar! himself), and, 
what is even more interesting within the context of the present study, by the mid-11th 
century, at least, it was also the focus of debate within Hanball circles in Baghdad, as can 
be seen, e.g., from the Mu c tamad of Abu Ya c la (see espec. 35-39). The view, championed 
by Ibn al-Jawzi, according to which a body requires a minimum of two atoms joined to 
each other in order to be a body, made the idea of “union” (ta’lif, Ptilaf, or ijtima c ) the 
central element in its definition of bodies. It is interesting that, in adopting this view, Ibn 
al-Jawzi aligns himself with the position taken by al-Ash c ar! and subsequently defended by 
the majority of Ash c arites. The definition of bodies adopted by the majority of Mu c tazilites, 
especially from the time of Mu c ammar (d. 215/830), emphasized two elements: that bodies 
are three dimensional entities (they are “long, deep, and wide”) and they require a minimum 
of eight atoms (. Maqalat , 302-303; also see Gimaret, La doctrine, ch. 1, esp., 67ff.; and 
Peters, God's Created Speech, 122-123). It should be added here, however, that the minimalist 
position championed by most Ash c arites and at least some Hanballs was not unknown in 
Mu c tazilite circles. Abu Ja c far al-Iskafi (d. 240/854), a member of the Mu c tazilite school of 
Baghdad and a student of Ja c far b. Harb, is known to have held this view (cf., El 2 , IV, 
126-127; and Gimaret, La doctrine, 67-78). Whether there was a standard position on this 
question among Hanball mutakallimun of the 11th and 12th centuries is unclear. Abu Ya c la 
does not declare himself on the question of number in the Mu c tamad, so far as I have been 
able to determine. Did Ibn al-Jawzi draw on Ash c arite sources in the formulation of his 
position, or were there earlier Hanballs who held to a similar view? It is quite possible that 
he is here following the position of Ibn c Aqil, as he does on so many other questions. 
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contingency. On this question some Muslims have departed from the truth. 
They maintain, for instance, that He is a body but that He is not like other 
bodies. Some of them go so far as to say that [His body] is a form (sura) 
composed of flesh and blood. 3S Others say simply that He is a body [and 
leave it at that], while still others maintain that His body has the shape 
(hay^a) of an ingot (sablka). Then there are those who say that His body has 
the shape of a clear, round crystal (billawra ) 39 Finally, there are those who 
say that He is a body (jism) consisting of space (fadtf) and that all other 
bodies exist within it. 40 

8 If it were not for the fact that some of the c ulama :>4X have made 
reference to such beliefs [in their writings], it would not be necessary to 
discuss them here. 42 [Some of] my fellow Hanbalites (ashdbund) 43 however, 
have exceeded the bounds of propriety (insanlya) and reason (‘aql) in 
setting forth their views [on these matters]. 44 Some have chosen to accept 


38 See Maqalat , 34, where this view is attributed to certain Rafidites. 

39 See Talbls, 86, where many of the same views are reported, though in Talbls they are 
associated with the Imam! theologian Hisham b. al-Hakam. On the latter see Ash c arl, 
Maqalat , esp., 32-33, but also 207, 210-211 and 521; ShahrastanI, Mild, I, 399; and 
Baghdadi, Farq , 65. For more on Hisham, see Watt, Formative Period, 186-189; the 
valuable article by Madelung in Ef, III, 496-498; and esp. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft 
im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschra, I, 349-379. 

40 Cf., Talbls , 86, 22-23, where the same belief is mentioned; neither in KAS nor in 
Talbls does he identify those who championed this belief. 

41 Experts in the religious sciences, especially fiqh, hadlth , and tafslr, along with certain 
ancillary sciences such as Arabic grammar, lexicography, etc. 

42 This paragraph which, in some respects, disrupts the flow of the argument in this 
section of KAS, appears to have been inserted here (by Ibn al-Jawz!) to provide a justification 
for mentioning beliefs (such as those referred to in the preceding paragraph), which some 
were certain to find objectionable. For Ibn al-JawzI too, the less said about such views the 
better, for the mere mention of such might encourage some to delve into them and perhaps 
be influenced by them. However, once such views have been aired, ignoring them is no 
longer an option; they must be identified and rebutted, even if that means airing them again. 
It is a question of the lesser of two evils. 

43 Also see §§29, 30, 32 and 36, where the expression ashdbund appears. In three of 
these occurrences (§§29, 30 and 36), the term is explicitly linked to the Hanball school. 
Though the term’s referent in the other two occurrences (§§8 and 32) is not quite as clear, 
the context does support its identification with Hanballs. 

Here Ibn al-JawzI is alluding to the views of certain Hanballs—views which he 
regarded as anthropomorphist and which will form the central concern of KAS. In Ibn 
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blindly what they have received from their teachers without giving it sufficient 
scrutiny ( nazar ). 45 Now certain unprincipled individuals have fabricated 
traditions [and attributed them to reliable traditionists] in order to bring 
shame on the experts in this science so that some might be prompted to 
comment: “So this is what they believe!” 46 One such [fabricator] was 
Muhammad b. Shuja c al-Balkhl 47 who transmitted a tradition, which he 
[claimed to have] received from Hibban b. Hilal 48 in a chain of authorities 
that includes Hammad b. Salama, 49 AbuT-Muhazzim 50 and Abu Hurayra 


al-Jawzi’s view, such conceptions of deity belong to the same class as those mentioned in 
the previous paragraph. 

45 For a fuller discussion of the problem of taqlld, see §§18-21. 

46 Or perhaps: “Is this what they really believe?” 

47 Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad b. Shuja c al-Balkhl ath-Thaljl (d. 266/880), a respected 
Hanafite jurist of Baghdad who received his education in law under Hasan b. Ziyad 
al-Lu’luT (d. 204/819), a student of Abu Hanlfa (for more on his contributions to the 
evolution of the HanafI school of law, see Melchert, The Formation of the Sunni Schools 
of Law [Leiden 1997], 51-52, also 9, n. 41). Despite his Mu c tazil! sympathies and his close 
association with Bishr al-Marlsi, Ibn Shuja c is said to have sided with the waqifa on the 
question of the Quran (refusing to declare himself on the matter of whether it is makhluq or 
ghayr makhluq [cf., Fihrist , 206; Maqalat , 583; and Watt, Formative Period, 203]). In 
addition to his work as a jurist and a theologian, he was also active in the field of hadlth , 
both as a student and a transmitter in his own right. It was in this area that his work 
received a good deal of critical comment, particularly from scholars of a traditionalist 
orientation. In addition to the judgments cited above in the text of our work, see also 
BayhaqI, Kitab al-Asma? f 372-374; Ta^rlkh Baghdad, V, 350-352; Kitab al-Mawdu c at, I, 
105-106, 348-9; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, IX, 220-221; and DhahabI, Mizdn, HI, 577-579. For 
a generally sympathetic assessment of Ibn Shuja c , see esp., Ibn Qutlubugha, Taj at-Tarajim 
flTabaqat al-Hanafiya (Baghdad, 1962), 55-56. Ibn Shuja c was the author of a number of 
works, among them a critique of anthropomorphism (Kitab ar-Radd c ala al-Mushabbiha), 
which, however, is no longer extant. For a list of his works as well as additional biographical 
notices on him, see GAS, I, 436. 

48 Hibban b. Hilal Abu Habib al-Bahil! (d. 216/831), a respected Basran traditionist who 
reportedly abandoned the study of hadlth toward the end of his life apparently because he 
had become disillusioned with the loose and undisciplined habits of many of his fellow 
Basrans who claimed the mantle of muhaddith (Ibn Sa c d, VII, 299; Shadharat, II, 36; and 
Ibn Kathlr, Bidaya [Beirut, 1985-88], 283). 

49 Hammad b. Salama b. Dinar Abu Salama, a mawla of the Banu Tamlm and a 
traditionist from Basra who died in 167/783. He was generally considered to be reliable as 
a transmitter of hadlth, although there were some (including Ibn al-jawzl) who had doubts 
about certain of the traditions transmitted in his name. DhahabI notes that while Muslim 
included some of Hammad's traditions in his Sahlh, Bukhari carefully avoided them (DhahabI, 
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respectively, in which it was reported that the Prophet was once asked: “O 
Messenger of God, of what does your Lord consist?” He replied: “From 
water that flows copiously 51 [God] created a horse (khayl) and caused it to 
run so that it perspired whereupon he created His nafs 52 from the perspira¬ 
tion.” 53 Abu Ahmad b. c AdI 54 maintained that Muhammad b. Shuja c was a 

Mlzan, I, 594). For more on Hammad, see §§77 and 150 (KAS), including the notes to 
§150. 

50 Abu’l-Muhazzim (Muhazzam in some sources) Yazld b. Sufyan (according to some 
c Abd ar-Rahman b. Sufyan), a disciple of Abu Hurayra, who later settled in Basra where 
he died, sometime after 700. Despite his association with Abu Hurayra, his reliability as a 
transmitter was frequently the subject of heated debate among traditionists. For a summary 
of these judgments, see esp., Ibn Sa c d, VII, 238; Ibn al-JawzI, Kitab ad-Du c afa> wa’l-Matrukln, 
III, 209; DhahabI, Mlzan, IV, 426; and BayhaqI, Kitab al-Asma?, 373-374. 

51 min madn min darrin or perhaps min maH man darra (from the water of him who 
runs swiftly...), though this latter reading fits less easily into the syntactical structure of the 
sentence. The linking of water, horse, perspiration and soul in this tradition is striking, and 
may indicate that we have here the reflection of a cosmogonic (or “theogonic”) mythical 
pattern with quite possibly ancient (perhaps Indo-European) roots. Cf., Gimaret, Images , 
32. 

52 DhahabI states that this tradition was fabricated by the Jahmlya in order to buttress 
their view that the word (kalam) of God is created (muhdath). According to him, the 
Jahmlya reasoned that if God’s nafs is a created entity (muhdatha) in Him, even more 
should God’s kalam be regarded as something created in Him and by Him. Thus, in the 
Jahml view as presented by DhahabI, one should understand expressions such as nafs 
Allah and kalam Allah as analogous to the Quranic expression bayt Allah (DhahabI, Mlzan, 
HI, 359). For an illuminating discussion of the Jahml view on the divine attributes, see 
R.M. Frank, “The Neoplatonism of Gahm ibn Safwan,” Museon, 78 (1965), 395-424. On 
the term nafs and its interpretation in medieval Islam, see El 2 , VII, 880-884. 

53 Cf., J. Burton, An Introduction to the Hadlth, 121. For other versions of this tradition, 
see Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 350; BayhaqI, Kitab al-Asmd\ 372-373; Ibn Qutayba, Tahiti 
Mukhtalif al-Hadlth, 7 and note 3 (cf., Lecomte, 6 and note 1); Kitab al-Mawducat, I, 105; 
and DhahabI, Mlzan, III, 579. Although Ibn al-JawzI rejected this tradition on the grounds 
that both its isnad and matn are defective, he argues in his Kitab al-Mawdu c at (I, 106) and 
elsewhere that a tradition may be disqualified solely on the basis of a defective matn. He 
puts it thus: “In a tradition of this sort, one should not assign undue value to the isnad , for 
an absurd text (mustahll), even if it comes from reliable transmitters, is to be rejected and 
ascribed to an error on their part. It is obvious that if a group of reliable transmitters were in 
agreement on the merits of a certain text and reported, e.g., that a camel passed through the 
eye of a needle, their reputation as reliable transmitters should not influence one’s judgment 
regarding the merits of the text, for they reported what is clearly impossible.” And he 
follows with what, for him, is a fundamental principle: “Any tradition whose matn contravenes 
the canons of reason (ma c qul) or is in conflict with the canonical sources (usul) is a 
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zealot (mutcfassib) who fabricated traditions of an anthropomorphic character 
which he then attributed to reliable traditionists thereby discrediting them 
(yathlibuhum biha). 55 Among such traditions is the one cited above. Ahmad 
b. Hanbal 56 insisted that [Ibn Shuja c ] was an innovator and a heretic. Indeed, 
al-Qawariri 57 went so far as to accuse him of being an infidel (kafir) and 
Abu’l-Muhazzim of being entirely unreliable in matters of tradition. 

9 God, may He be praised, is not an atom (jawhar), for [all] atoms are 
similar to each other (tatamathal) and occupy space (tatahayyaz). They are 
subject to change (taghayyur), admit of being joined to each other (tarklb) 
and are capable of receiving accidents (a c rad), all of which is evidence of 
their origination in time (hadath). The Creator, however, possesses the 
attribute of [eternal] pre-existence (qidam). What is predicated of one who 
is eternal (qadlm) cannot be ascribed to any other than Him. It should be 
noted that atoms (jawahir) fall into two classes: those that exist singly 
(basaHt ) 58 and those that are joined to other atoms (murakkabat). Single 
atoms ( basaHt) being entities whose coming into existence (husul) does not 


fabrication (mawdu c ), and it is not necessary to give it any further consideration” ( Kitab 
al-Mawdu c at, I, 106). 

54 Abu Ahmad c Abd Allah b. c AdI b. c Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-Jurjanl (d. 365/976), 
the author of al-Kamil fi Ma c rifat ad-Dtfafa* wa’l-Matrukin, which appears to be the 
source of the above quote (cf., Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, II, 142). For more 
on Ibn c AdI and his writings in the field of hadlth criticism, see GAS, I, 198-199. 

55 For alternative readings, see the notes to the Arabic text. 

56 Abu c Abd Allah Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855), eponym of the 
Hanbal! school of law and theology. For a general survey of the sources of his life and 
teaching see GAS, I, 502-509; and the excellent article by H. Laoust, El 2 , 1, 272-277. 

57 Abu Sa c Id c Ubayd Allah b. c Umar b. Maysara al-Qawarlrl al-Jushaml (d. 235/849), a 
leading muhaddith of Basra (cf., Tcdrikh Baghdad, X, 321-322). In Baghdad also, where 
he eventually settled, he won the respect of some of the leading scholars in the field, among 
them Ahmad b. Hanbal and Yahya b. MaTn. For more on his life, see Ta^rlkh Baghdad, X, 
320-323; Shadharat, II, 85 (where his ism is given as c Abd Allah); and Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 
X, 286, 328. 

58 The difference between basaHt and the single atom in its simplest form (i.e., abstracted 
from all else) is that the basaHt are atoms that possess certain accidents. That is, they are 
atoms to which something has been added. They are not murakkabat, however, because the 
accidents (< a c rad) which they have received are not “entities” or “things” in and of themselves. 
For more on the basaHt, see the article by F. Rahman “Baslt wa Murakkab,” El 2 , I, 
1083-1084. 
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depend on pre-existing atoms, include the primal elements (ustuqussat): 59 
water, earth, air and fire. Composite entities (murakkabat), 60 on the other 
hand, are those whose origination [fol.3b] is dependent on [the joining of 
two or more] atoms, as is [the case of] animals and plants, for example. 
The origination [of composite entities as composite entities] thus depends 
on other things that are temporally prior (awaHl). 61 Those things which 
cannot come into existence apart from the existence of other things cannot 
precede the latter in time, and so the prior existence of the former is 
impossible. Thus the contingency (huduth) of composite substances is estab¬ 
lished; moreover, the simple entities which precede composite substances 
cannot be eternal since everything that pertains to them cannot [be eternal]: 
they admit of being changed from one state to another whose nature is 
entirely different. Thus, for example, when heat is applied to water it 
becomes steam and the steam, in turn, changes to air. The eternal, however, 
is not subject to change. 

10 We do not grant the possibility of two [deities] existing simultaneously, 
for if they [were to will things that] are in conflict with each other the one 
unable to realize the object of his will would be deficient in power. 62 


59 The term, which appears in medieval Arabic in a variety of spellings (cf., Muhlt 
al-Muhlt, I, 23; also Dozy, I, 22), derives from the Greek stoicheion (elements) via the 
Syriac estuksa (cf., Daiber, Aetius Arabus. Die Vorsokratiker in arabischer Uberlieferung 
[Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1980], 18). The word ustuqussat was adopted as a technical term in 
several scientific disciplines, especially medicine (cf., M. Ullmann, Islamic Medicine, 56-57) 
and grammar, where the term was gradually replaced by the term harf (huruf), meaning 
element in the sense of particle or letter (cf. Versteegh, Greek Elements in Arabic Linguistic 
Thinking, 46-47 and n. 69). 

60 That is, atoms joined to each other or what, in other contexts, Ibn al-Jawz! calls 
bodies (ajsam). 

61 That is, simple, unjoined atoms. 

62 An abridged and highly simplified form of the argument from tamanu c (mutual 
interference or hindrance), one of the proofs in medieval kalam used to demonstrate the 
unity of God. In the argument as presented here, the one deficient in power obviously 
cannot be a deity; and so only one (the one here assumed to possess the power to realize 
what he wills) can be God. For a more elaborate presentation of the argument, see Ash c arfs 
Luma c in The Theology of al-Ash c arl edited by R. McCarthy (Beirut 1953), §88; and Ibn 
Taymiya, Minhaj. I, 438-441; for other appeals to the argument, see c Abd al-Jabbar, Sharh 
al-Usul , 278, 283; al-Juwaynl, Irshad, 53-54, 57; Baghdadi, XJsul, 85; ShahrastanI, Nihayat 
al-Iqdam (ed. Guillaume 1934), 91-92; and al-Ijl, Mawaqif VIII, 42; The argument from 
mutual interference had a long history going back to the Greeks (see Davidson, Proofs , 
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11 The divine attributes (sifdt) we establish only on the basis of evidence 
of a peremptory nature (dalll maqtu c bihi), that is, [the evidence of] the 
Book of God and those Prophetic Traditions that have come down to us 
through multiple chains of authority (hadith mutawatir) on the basis of 
whose transmission the Community (al-jama c a) —one which cannot agree in 
regard to what is false (kidhb) —has established a consensus. Moreover, the 
consensus (ijma c ) of the Community too is based on evidence of a peremptory 
nature, viz., the evidence of reason ( dalll al- c aql ), for [reason] is a safeguard 
against the possibility [of ascribing to] the Creator what is not possible to 
[ascribe to] Him. 


Categories of Knowledge 

12 Knowledge ( c ulum) may be divided into three categories. 63 The first of 
these is knowledge about which there can be no doubt ( c ulum qafla), and it 
consists of two types. The first pertains to what is given to reason immediately 
(badlhat al- c aql) and is self-evident, such as, for example, that two is more 
than one, and that a single object cannot be present in two places at one and 
the same time. The second type also belongs to the class of things known 
through reason although, in this case, reason must have recourse to either 
one of two means. The first of these may be called necessary means (wasaHt 
daruriya), as in the case of knowledge based on correspondences (ma c lumdt 
mutatdbiqa) in which certain things are seen as being necessarily linked to 
each other. 64 Thus, in the case of a building, for example, one is led 
necessarily to posit a builder or, in the case of movement (haraka), a mover 
(muharrik). 65 Knowledge of this sort shares certain features with the first 


166-167, 407-409); for medieval Muslim theologians, however, the immediate source was 
clearly the Quran, esp., S. 21:22 (“If there were gods in them (i.e., the heavens and the 
earth) other than God, [the heavens and the earth] would fall into ruin’’). Cf., also, S. 23: 
91. 

63 For a summary of medieval theories of knowledge ( c ilm), see F. Rosenthal, Knowledge 
Triumphant (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1970), esp., ch. 4. 

64 Cf., Frank, al-Ghazdll and the Ash c arite School, 10 and nn. 6-7 (105-106). 

65 Cf., Ibn al-jawzl’s Ahkam an-Nistf, 6. What distinguishes this from the first type of 
judgment is that the link between the two things (building and builder, movement and 
mover) is rendered necessary by experience, not by something that is intrinsic to reason 
(as, for examples, that two is more than one). This experienced-based reason is a kind of 
inferential reason in which the building or the movement are taken as “signs” that point to a 
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category of knowledge in that it concerns what is necessarily true. The 
second type is arrived at through inferential means (wasaHt istidlallya). 
Thus, for example, we say that atoms are contingent (muhdatha), since they 
are incapable of [fol.4a] generating themselves...or facsimiles of themselves, 
and so we infer that they are dependent on an agent who belongs to another 
order of being (min ghayr jinsiha ), namely, a deity who is eternal. 

13 The second category of knowledge is that acquired by the five senses, 
viz., hearing, seeing, smelling, tasting and touching. 66 

14 The third category of knowledge ( c ilm) is that based upon reports, of 
which there are two classes. The first of these includes those reports that 
have been transmitted by numerous individuals (tawdtur) who [on account 
of their number] could not have colluded in the transmission of something 
erroneous, 67 including such things as the Community’s transmission of the 
Quran and the five daily prayers or reports of such things as the fact that 
there is a city called Mecca. 68 The second class consists of ahad or “isolated” 


builder or a mover. The Stoics called them commemorative signs (in contrast to indicative 
signs) because they presuppose past experience, without which the necessary connection 
could hardly have been perceived as necessary. For more on these distinctions, see van 
Ess, “The Logical Structure of Islamic Theology,” 33. 

66 As will be seen later in this work, Ibn al-Jawz! has very little confidence that 
knowledge arising out of sense experience can contribute to an understanding of the nature 
of deity. 

67 Cf., §11 where much the same language is used. Knowledge based on tawdtur 
reports is certain knowledge precisely because it has been transmitted by a sufficiently large 
number of persons so as to rule out the possibility of collaborative fabrication. The number 
required to meet this condition varied from forty to seventy-two, depending on the theorist 
in question, although some (like al-Ghazzal!) categorically rejected any attempt to fix the 
number and held that it is known only to God. This condition of numerical sufficiency 
must apply to every point in the process of transmission between the original eye-witness 
of the event and the latest recipient of the report. According to al-Ghazzall, who appears to 
represent the mainline view, every statement which meets these conditions will produce in 
the mind of its hearer a knowledge of its truth—a knowledge which is tantamount to a 
knowledge of the event itself with which the report is concerned. This is an historical 
knowledge, not a knowledge based either on sense experience or on discursive reason. For 
more on the concept of tawdtur, see the excellent study by B. Weiss “Knowledge of the 
Past: the Theory of Tawdtur according to al-Ghazall,” SI, 61(1985), 81-105; cf., also his 
“Language and Tradition in Medieval Islam: the Question of al-Tarlq ila Ma c rifat al-Lugha,” 
Der Islam, 61 (1984), 91-99. 

68 Cf., S. van den Bergh, Averroes’ Tahafut al-Tahafut (London 1969), II, 16, where 
this line of reasoning, with virtually identical examples, is traced back to Galen and the 
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reports which are distinguished by the fact that they were passed on by a 
relatively small number of transmitters. 69 Isolated reports, in turn, fall into 
two sub-classes. The first consists of those reports which the Community 
has accepted because it regards the reliability of their transmission as being 
highly probable and so has agreed to base legal rulings on them though 
being cognizant of their probable character. That such reports should be 
elevated to the status of peremptory evidence (maqam al-qaf) is out of the 
question, however. Thus, the predication of the divine attributes on the 
basis of such reports is objectionable, for the attributes must rest on the 
same kind of compelling evidence (drill qafl) that is used to establish the 
divine essence (dhat). It is not permissible to differentiate between the 
attributes on the basis of the evidence on which they rest—thus giving some 
people the excuse to say that certain of the attributes are established on the 
basis of peremptory evidence (drill maqtu c bihi) and some on the basis of 
probable evidence (drill zanni )—because they are all equal by virtue of 
their eternal character. Thus they should not be established on [probable 
evidencel by appealing to the divine sayings: “I am present in my servant’s 


Greek empiricist tradition (cf., Versteegh, Greek Elements in Arabic Linguistic Thinking 
[Leiden 1977], 90ff., where the influence of the empiricist tradition on various disciplines 
in medieval Islam is discussed at some length). For Ibn al-JawzI, geographical reports are 
an interesting example of the mutawatir report and demonstrate the possibility of a genuine 
knowledge of the world, both present and past, based on transmitted information. Just as 
one can have a certain knowledge of the existence of other places—even distant ones—so 
one can have knowledge of events located in the past, even the distant past. 

Since ahad reports are those handed down by relatively few transmitters (generally 
no more than one in a given generation), it is necessary to admit the possibility of error or 
falsification unless it can be established (in the case of individual reports) that the transmitters 
were credible, honest persons known for their piety. Specialists in jarh wa tafdil (the 
critical analysis of hadlths) generally acknowledged that ahad traditions could never be 
regarded, even in the most favorable circumstances, as more than probably true (maznun). 
While probability was sufficient in Ibn al-jawzl’s view to establish a point of law (see the 
art. “Khabar al-Wahid” by JuynboII in El 2 , IV, 896), it was not adequate to establish a 
divine attribute. This generally accepted classification of reports into tawdtur and ahad in 
medieval Islam was not confined to traditionists. It was widely used by grammarians (e.g., 
Ibn al-Anbarl, the 12th century grammarian) as well as by jurists and theologians. For a 
discussion of the distinction between tawdtur and ahad traditions and its implications, see 
Weiss, “Language and Tradition in Medieval Islam: the Question of al-Tarlq ild Midrifat 
al-LughaDer Islam, 61(1984), 91-99. Cf., also El 2 , HI, 25. There'were those, like 
al-Baghdadi, who insisted on a threefold classification of reports into tawdtur, ahad and 
mutawassit, the latter occupying an intermediate position between the tawdtur and the ahad 
reports (cf., Usui ad-Dln, 12). 
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supposition (zann) of Me,” and “I am the Associate most free of association 
(shirk)" 10 as though these texts were on a par with the Quran itself, for the 
channels of transmission (tarlq) [of ahad reports] are simply not equal to 
those of the Quran. 71 Abu c Abd Allah b. Hamid al-Warraq 72 and some of his 


70 Divine sayings (hadith qudsl) apparently used by some in Ibn al-Jawzfs day to 
justify the use of ahad reports (i.e., presumptive evidence) as a basis for affirming certain 
of the divine attributes. The first saying is to be found in the following collections among 
others: Bukhari, 97: 15(3) (cf., Houdas, Les traditions, IV, 588[3]); Muslim, 49 (tawba): 1; 
48 (dhikr wa du c a>): 2 (1, 2), 19, 20 (1, 2); Ibn Maja, 33 ( adab ): 58; TirmidhI, 34 (zuhd): 
51; 45 (da c awat): 131; Musnad, II, 315, 391, 413; al-Munawl, al-Ithafdt as-Saniya bVl- 
Ahadith al-Qudsiya, ed. Zi c bl (Beirut, w.d.), 37-40; etc. For a complete list of the occurrences, 
see Wensinck’s Concordance, s.v„ zann; also W. Graham, Divine Word, 127-128. The 
second saying is also found in a number of hadith collections, among them: Muslim, 53 
(zuhd): 46; Ibn Maja, 37 (zuhd): 21(1,2); Musnad, III, 446, IV, 215 (cf. II, 301); al-Munawl, 
Ithafat , 34; and Graham, Divine Word, 125-126. 

Since this divine saying belongs to the class of ahad traditions, it does not have the 
authority of a text from the Quran which belongs to the class of mutawatir reports. 

Al-Hasan b. Hamid b. C A1I b. Marwan Abu c Abd Allah al-Warraq who died in 
403/1013 at Waqisa (the victim of a Bedouin attack), on his return to Baghdad from the 
V a jj- A traditionist, jurist, theologian and ascetic, Ibn Hamid was undoubtedly one of the 
most influential figures within the Hanball school of Baghdad during the first half of the 
BQyid period. He left behind a number of works in hadith, fiqh, usul al-fiqh, and usul 
ad-din, though apparently only one of these, his Kitab Tahdhlb al-Ajwiba, has survived 
(cf. GAS, I, 515). The work for which he was best known, his al-Jami c filkhtildf al-Fuqaha>, 
aimed at reconciling divergent tendencies within Hanball fiqh. His Sharh Usul ad-Din 
appears to have been his principle work in theology; it undoubtedly was a major influence 
on the thought of Abu Ya c la b. al-Farra 5 (d. 458/1066), his leading student, and perhaps 
also on Ibn ZaghunI (d. 527/1132). Although Ibn al-Jawz! does not mention the Sharh in 
KAS, it is quite possibly this work that is the source of his information on Ibn Hamid’s 
theological views. While Ibn al-Jawz! speaks highly of his writings in fiqh (cf., Muntazam , 
VII, 263-264), he was severely critical of Ibn Hamid’s approach to theological and hermeneutic 
questions, especially his literalism and the anthropomorphic character of his theological 
views. It is evident from the many references to him in KAS (cf. §§30, 33, 36, 37, 39, 40, 
48, 52, 56, 61, 64, 76, 135, 151, 177, 186, 188, and 244) that Ibn al-Jawz! held him 
primarily responsible for introducing anthropomorphist conceptions of God into Hanbalism. 
Ibn Hamid is the earliest example of anthropomorphism (tajsimltashbih) cited by Ibn 
al-Jawz! in the history of Hanbalism. The other Hanballs who receive the sharpest criticism 
in KAS (AbQ YaTa and Ibn ZaghunI) were both spiritual and intellectual descendents of Ibn 
Hamid. It is not surprising, therefore, that of these three Hanballs, Ibn Hamid comes in for 
the sharpest criticism (cf., §§42, 46, 50, 54, 59, 62, etc.). Among the more important 
sources on Ibn Hamid and his intellectual influence within the Hanball school, see Tabaqat 
al-Handbila, II, 171-177; Ta’rikh Baghdad, VII, 303; Shadharat, III, 166-67; Biddya, XI, 
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associates 73 have assimilated this class of reports entirely to the first class, 74 
regarding both as valid sources of knowledge ( c ilm) and using them without 
distinction as a basis for establishing the divine attributes. This, however, is 
a grievous error, for what it does is to make probability (zann), not sound 
knowledge ( c ilm) [sufficient for the establishment of the attributes]. It is 
astonishing that people can take such a position and at the same time 
[fol.4b] claim to have a knowledge of jurisprudence (fiqh) and its principles 
(usul al-fiqh). 15 

15 The second class of ahad reports are those which the Community has 
refused to accept. These encourage 76 the use of supposition in matters 
relating to positive law, but it should not be extended beyond this. 77 


[The Limits of Sense Perception] 

16 Many people search for the Creator (sani c ) through the senses, and when 
they do not discover Him they are overtaken by doubt. Had they understood 
that there are existents that can be known without the aid of sense perception 
they would not have fallen prey to doubt. Among such [existents] are the 
soul (ruh) and reason ( c aql), even though they are not perceived by the 


373; Shatti, Mukhtasar, 26; Ibn Badran, Madkhal, 206; and al-Kamil, IX, 242. For additional 
sources, see GAS, I, 515; El 2 , III, 784 (Laoust), and Makdisi, Ibn c Aqll, 227-232. 

73 It is impossible to identify all the individuals whom Ibn al-Jawz! included in this 
group, but it certainly did include Abu Ya c la b. al-Farra 3 (d. 458/1066), who was the most 
influential of Ibn Hamid's students and certainly one of the most important figures within 
the school during much of the first half of the 11th century. 

74 According to Ibn al-jawzl, Ibn Hamid and his anthropomorphizing associates within 
the Hanbal! school made no real distinction between ahad and tawatur reports as a basis 
for establishing the divine attributes. 

75 In addition to sources listed in the notes on ahad and tawatur reports at the beginning 
of this paragraph, see Laoust, Le traite de droit d’Ibn Taimlya, 71, n. 62, where the concept 
of tawatur (and its relationship to ahad reports) is discussed in relation to the field of legal 
theory. For additional references pertinent to the status of ahad reports in legal matters, see 
the article by Juynboll in El 2 , IV, 896. 

76 Perhaps simply by virtue of the fact that such reports exist, having in some cases been 
transmitted by individuals of obviously good character. 

77 In no case, however, may ahad reports be used when dealing with questions of legal 
principle (usul al-fiqh)', their use is even less justifiable in relation to fundamental theological 
questions (usul ad-din ) such as the divine attributes, as Ibn al-Jawz! has already noted. 
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senses, for the influence of the soul is evident in the body [of a living 
creature], and the influence of reason is apparent in its organization. So also 
the existence of the Creator may be inferred from His influence and His 
workmanship. Anyone who suppresses [knowledge of] the soul and who 
fails to report it betrays a lack of interest in intellectual reflection (fikr). 

17 Those who fad to reflect on this evidence (dalil) fall into several 
classes. Among them are the dahriya, 78 who deny the existence of a creator. 
A person who was sympathetic to this point of view once came to me and 
requested my help on account of the residue of faith (li-baqlyat Iman) that 
still lingered in his heart. 79 I said to him: “Summon your heart (qalb) and 
call upon your powers of reason! Neither the inanimate thing nor even the 
rational creature (natiq) is able to generate itself (yasna'u nafsahu). Thus, 
when you hear people saying that something is the work of nature (tab'fa) 
point out to them, first of all, that what they refer to [as nature] is in fact 
the Creator, and it is merely in their designation of Him as nature that they 
err, and, secondly, that nature is not a living thing, nor does it possess the 
power to know Salima) what it is that defines human well-being (masdlih). 
To the extent that [nature] has been so inspired and given the power to act, 
the One who [inspired it and] endowed it with that power ( quwwa ) is God. 
If [nature] is not cognizant of what it does, the one who perfected it must 
be someone other than [nature] itself.” [The dahrl ] said to me: “The arguments 
of my opponent have convinced me.” I replied: “Reflect on the evidence 
[pointing to the existence of a creator] and then act with prudence ( ahwat ).” 
[foI.5a] Sages (hukcmuP) [of old] have coined a striking parable (mathal) in 
which they said: “We arranged the prophets by rank and we arranged the 
dahriya 80 by rank. 81 And we said to the dahrlya : ‘What is your view of the 

The dahriya generally adhered to what might be called a materialistic world view. 
They denied the existence of a creator, insisted on the eternity of the world, and maintained 
that knowledge is limited to what is available to the senses. It is this last point that makes 
them relevant to this section of KAS. For a more detailed account of the dahriya, see the 
substantial article in El 2 , II, 95-97. See also Atheismus im Mittelalter und in der Renaissance 
edited by Fr. Niewbhner and O. Pluta (Wiesbaden 1999 [=Wolfenbdtteler Mittelalter-Studien, 
12]), especially the contributions by H. Daiber, 23-44; and Badran, 61-84. Cf„ also see 
Talbis, 41-42, where Ibn al-JawzI deals with some of the issues posed by the dahriya. 

1 ' It might perhaps be rendered: requested my help in rescuing (restoring) his faith. 

80 Materialists. 

I have not been able so far to locate this saying in other medieval Arabic sources. The 
text as it appears in KAS may be an abridgment of a longer text. If this is the case, it would 
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prophets?’ They replied: ‘They are authors of legal codes (nawamls) and are 
persons endowed with wisdom (hikma). However, what they promise con¬ 
cerning the hereafter is groundless. They make promises and issue threats 
only to instill fear in the hearts of people and to convince them to postpone 
enjoyment of the present life.’ I asked them if there would be any unfortunate 
consequences for me if I chose to follow the prophets , 82 and they replied: 
‘No, but you will waste your time; and as to whether there will be a 
punishment or reward [in the hereafter], the answer is no.’ Then I said to 
the prophets: ‘What do you have to say?’ They replied: ‘Those who do not 
follow our teachings will suffer painful punishment in the hereafter.’” I 
responded: “Following [the prophets] is a better way of insuring the safety 
of one’s soul even if there should be no evidence [to support their claims ]. 83 
But what if the evidence in support of their claims is brighter than the sun 
itself? It is to this that the poet makes reference when he says : 84 

The astrologer and the physician both say: 

The dead will not be raised.’ I say to them: 

‘Even if what you say is true, I have nothing to lose, 

But if I am right, the loss will be yours, not mine .”’ 85 


help to explain some of the difficulties presented by the text as it appears here in KAS. 

82 Who is represented by the first person singular in this sentence? There is nothing in 
the text to indicate the identity of the speaker. It can hardly be Ibn al-jawzl, for in the lines 
that follow the speaker interrogates the prophets. Perhaps it is one of the hukama*. It seems 
likely that what we have here is an abridged version of a longer text in which the various 
persons who appear in the parable are identified. 

83 An early version of Pascal’s wager? 

84 The author of the lines that follow is none other than Abu’l- c Ala al-Ma c arr! (d. 
449/1057), whom, in other contexts, Ibn al-Jawz! condemns as a sceptic and a heretic (cf., 
e.g., KAS, §29; and esp., Muntazam, VIII, 184-188). This may be the reason these lines are 
cited here without attribution. 

85 For the complete Arabic text of the poem, see Luzumlyat (Cairo 1343/1924), II, 300; 
and R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Poetry (Cambridge 1921), 279, no. 282. For 
translations of these lines and commentary, see Nicholson, Studies , 185 (no. 282); and H. 
Laoust, “La vie et la philosophie d’Abu’l- c Ala al-Ma c am,”££(9, 10 (1944-45), 149. 
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[Knowledge and the Authority of Tradition: 

Ma c rifa versus Taqlid] 

18 Among those [who fail to reflect on the evidence] are people who 
follow their experts and their ancestors blindly—a practice common among 
Jews and Christians, for example. 86 1 once met a rabbi (falim al-Yahud) and 
I said to him: “If we were to meet Moses we would say to him: ‘We 
(Muslims) believe in your prophethood and your Book, and we believe that 
God spoke to you directly. If someone were to believe in our Book and our 
Prophet but not in you [or your Book], his beliefs (Iman) would avail him 

In medieval Muslim discussions of taqlid , Jews and Christians are frequently cited as 
examples of people who blindly accept what they are taught by parents and religious 
authorities rather than investigate matters for themselves and form an independent judgment. 
Cf., e.g., Ghazzali, Tahafut al-Falasifa (Cairo, 1958), 71. For other examples, see Lazarus- 
Yafeh, u Taqlld in the Writings of al-Ghazzall,” Israel Oriental Studies , I (1971), 250-251 
(cf., Talbls, 81). In contrast to al-Ghazzall, who felt it was a waste of time to engage Jews 
and Christians in theological debates (cf., Ibid , 252, n. 10) because of their blind adherence 
to tradition, Ibn al-JawzI did apparently invite such encounters if we are to judge from what 
follows. It is important to keep in mind, however, that the arguments against taqlid set forth 
m this and the following paragraphs are directed primarily against fellow Hanballs (cf., 
§37), not against Muslims of other schools, certainly not against Christians and Jews. In 
his Talbls, 81-82, Ibn al-Jawzi characterizes taqlid as one of the more serious “delusions of 
the devil’’. He argues that even the salaf are not to be followed uncritically (81, line 9), and 
in support of his argument cites several Quranic references (in particular 43:22, and 37:98). 
Further, he argues, the practice of ijtihad is incumbent even on lay persons, but he does add 
a caveat, in matters of positive law { c ilm al-furu c ), lay persons and non-experts in general 
are excused from the practice of ijtihad because of the inherent complexity of positive law 
and the vast knowledge of textual sources required if it is to be practiced properly. In 
matters of belief (i c tiqad), however, lay persons are expected to practice ijtihad {Talbls, 82; 
also §20 below). Among the defenders of taqlid within the early Hanball school, perhaps 
the two most outspoken were c Abd al-Wahhab al-Warraq (Tabaqat al-Hanabila, I, 210, 
20ff.) and al-Barbaharl {Tabaqat al-Hanabila, II, 29, 10; and 39, 1-5). For a fuller account 
of Hanball views on taqlid, see Makdisi, “Freedom in Islamic Jurisprudence: Ijtihad, 
Taqlid, and Academic Freedom, La notion de liberte an Moyen Age: Islam, Byzance, 
Occident (Paris 1985), 79-88. A brief but useful summary of Ash c arite and Mu c tazilite 
views on taqlid is found in Baghdadi, Usui ad-Dln, 254-255. For an analysis and interpretation 
of selected Ash c arite thinkers, among them al-Baqillanl, al-IsfariPinl, and al-Juwaynl, see R. 
M. Frank, “Knowledge and Taqlid : The Foundations of Religious Belief in Classical 
Ash c arism,’’ JAOS, 109 (1989), 37-62; cf., also his “al-Ghazall on Taqlid : Scholars, 
Theologians and Philosophers,” Zeitschrift fur Geschichte der Arabisch-Islamischen 
Wissenschaften , 1 (1991/92): 207-252. Ibn al-Jawzi, of course, was not the only Hanball 
to attack taqlid, as is clear from his comments in the following paragraphs. 
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nothing.’ 87 Indeed, we are in accord with you as regards [the essential 
elements of] your creed. Your principal complaint against us, by your own 
admission, is that we do not observe the Sabbath. Our contention is that 
Sabbath observance properly belongs to the sphere of positive law (far* min 
al-furu c ) and that differences regarding the prescriptions of positive law do 
not render one liable to eternal punishment.” The rabbi then said to me: 
“By God, we do not demand that you observe the Sabbath, for it is a duty 
required only of the Banu Israeli.” I replied: “I accept your statement; 
however, you and your coreligionists (still) run the risk of eternal punish¬ 
ment.” 88 To that he had no reply. 89 

19 [fol.5b] Uncritical imitation of others (taqlld) in matters having to do 
with the knowledge of God (ma c rifat Allah) is not permissible. The evidence 
(dalll) for this comes from the Quran, the established teaching of the 
community ( naql ), 90 and from a consideration of what is implied ( ma c na ) 
[in the act of taqlld itself].—As for the evidence of the Quran, there is the 
verse: “You should know that there is no deity apart from God.” 91 In the 
following verse [where the munafiqun are quoted as saying]: “We found 
our fathers following a community (umma) and we follow in their footsteps,” 92 
they are, in effect, condemned for the blind imitation of their ancestors. [In 
the subsequent verse, addressed again to the munafiqun , God says:] “What 
if I were to bring you guidance better than you found your fathers following?” 93 
The clear implication is: “Would you continue to follow [blindly] after 
them (the fathers)?” 

20 As for the established tradition ( athar ) of the community, there are the 


s7 1 take this to be the end of the imaginary conversation with Moses. If this is correct, 
the referent of the second person pronouns that follow is the rabbi. 

88 Apparently for the following reasons: they follow traditional practices blindly ( taqlld) 
(cf., Talbls, 81, 12-14), they confuse matters of positive law (furu c ) with matters of 
principle ( usid ) (cf., Sayd al-Khatir , 162, 3), and they refuse to acknowledge the prophethood 
of Muhammad. 

89 Cf., Sayd al-Khatir (Beirut 1987), 572-573. For a more detailed critique of Jewish 
beliefs and practices in the writings of Ibn al-JawzI, see Talbls, 70-74. 

90 See §20 where the term athar is used in place of naql. 

91 S. 47:19. Here knowledge (dim) of God is a duty imposed on all those to whom the 
Quran is addressed, not just to an elite class of religious experts. This, at any rate, is what 
Ibn al-JawzI takes from the verse. 

92 S. 43:23. 

93 S. 43:24. 
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words of C AH to Harith b. Hawt. 94 When the latter asked [ c All] whether he 
thought Talha and Zubayr were in error, [ C A1I] replied: “O Harith, you are 
confused! The truth is not known by reference to human beings. You 
should first of all establish the truth and then you will be able to identify 
those who possess it.” 95 Ahmad b. Hanbal once said: “A man must be 
severely limited in his knowledge if he chooses to imitate another person in 
matters of belief (i c tiqad ).” 96 Indeed, it is not permissible that we should 
follow others uncritically, not even men of the calibre of Abu Bakr, c AlI, 
Ahmad, or ShafiT. On the contrary, belief (Man) in God and His attributes 
(sifat) and a knowledge (ma c rifa) 91 of what is consistent with His nature and 


94 Perhaps Hut. Cf., DhahabI, Mushtaba , I, 259; also Talbis , 81 (trans. by Margoliouth, 
Islamic Culture, 9 [1935], p. 389). 

95 Cf., Talbis , 81; and Sayd al-Khatir (Beirut 1987), 48-49. 

96 Cf., Talbis, 82; and Sayd al-Khatir (Beirut 1987), 166. However, cf. Tabaqat al- 
Hanabila, I, 31, where Ahmad is quoted as approving taqlid. What his views on the 
question of taqlid were is difficult to determine from the sources available to us. If Ahmad 
endorsed the idea of taqlid , as seems possible (cf., Laoust, La profession de foi d’lbn 
Batta, 7, n. 2; for a somewhat different perspective, see KAS, §§21 and 37, among others), 
later generations of Hanbal! scholars gradually distanced themselves from that position, 
perhaps in response to powerful Mu c tazil! and Ash c arl critiques of taqlid (cf., Frank, 
“Knowledge and Taqlid: The Foundations of Religious Belief in Classical Ash c arism,” 
JAOS, 109 [1989], 37-62). This shift is apparent already in the Ibana of the 10th century 
Hanbal!, Ibn Batta (p. 4, etc.); by the early 11th century, the Hanbal! position as reflected in 
the Mu c tamad (e.g., pp. 20, 31) of Abu Ya c la is scarcely distinguishable from that of the 
Ash c arite school. Clearly the position outlined by Ibn al-Jawzi in KAS (e.g., §37) and 
elsewhere is little more than the restatement of a view that had been well represented within 
Hanbalism, at least from the early 11th century. 

97 The concept of ma c rifa or c ilm (knowledge) is central to Ibn al-Jawzi’s critique of 

taqlid (cf., also the last part of §37 where Ibn al-Jawzi states quite explicitly that ma c rifat 
Allah and taqlid are incompatible: jlJJL-JI L^i ^ jj-l £jyco ^Js. [“... especially 

in matters pertaining to the knowledge of God taqlid is not permissible”]). For him “knowing” 
means possessing knowledge (ma c rifa or c ilm) based on an investigation of the sources, 
rational reflection on the evidence and inferences arrived at through this reflection. Knowing, 
in this sense, is necessarily a personal act—something which each individual who seeks 
knowledge must do for himself. Hence, examination of the evidence and reflection on its 
meaning is legally obligatory (§§2, 20, etc.). It is a duty that rests on the shoulders of every 
believer. In the words of Ibn al-Jawzi, it is 'JS Jjz (§20, last line). Ibn al-Jawz! is 

careful, however, to make a distinction between ma c rifat Allah and ma c rifat (or c ilm) 
al-furiT (positive law). In the sphere of positive law, by contrast, knowledge is the 
responsibility of the experts, viz., those who have been duly trained and are able to find 
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what is not, as indicated by the evidence, are incumbent on every creature 
( c ald kulli makhluq) . 98 

21 [Reflection on] the essential meaning (ma c na) [of taqlld ] indicates that 
the one who follows others does so because he is uncertain, in as much as 
[he realizes that the truth of] the matter may be other [than what he 
supposes], Taqlld negates the benefits of reason, for reason was created 
solely for the purpose of reflection (ta c ammul). It is a disgrace that those 
endowed with the power of reason should extinguish its flame and deny 
themselves its benefits, for reason is a light meant to provide illumination. 
The one who practices taqlld is, in effect, [like] a blind person who must 
depend on someone other than himself. Ibn c AqIl" said: “Since Ahmad did 

their way amidst the complexity. Here it is permissible for the lay person to rely on experts 
(Talbls, 82, 4-8; cf., G. Makdisi, Ibn c Aqll [Edinburgh, 1997], 98). 

98 For one Hanbal! view on the question of whether a delay ( muhla ) in acquiring a 
knowledge of God is permissible for a person who has reached adulthood, see Abu Ya c la’s 
discussion in Mu c tamad, 23-24. For a survey of Ash c arite views on the general question of 
the knowledge of God and the degree to which this knowledge is incumbent on the adult 
Muslim, see Gimaret, La doctrine d’al-Ash c ari (Paris 1990), 215-218 (also van Ess, Die 
Erkenntnislehre des c Adudaddln al-Icl, 349-350). As is frequently the case, Mu c tazil!s took 
a fairly strict position on the matter (Gimaret, 217-218). 

99 All b. c AqIl b. Muhammad Abu’l-WafiP al-Baghdadl (d. 513/1119), a pivotal figure in 
the Hanbal! school of Baghdad during the latter half of the 11th century. Though raised 
within a Hanaf! family, and from an early age exposed to Hanaf !/Mu c tazil! thinking, Ibn 
c AqIl joined the Hanbal! school and remained a defender of the school’s central doctrines 
for the remainder of his life. Although he ran into difficulty with some of the more 
conservative elements of the school on account of his theological views (some of which 
had been influenced by his earlier encounter with MuTazilism), he remained an important 
influence in the school and through his writings and his teaching helped to shape the views 
of a number of promising young Hanbal! scholars, among them Ibn al-Jawzi. The influence 
of Ibn c Aqil on the thinking of Ibn al-Jawz! is evident in many of the latter's works, 
particularly those that deal with doctrinal and methodological questions. Ibn c Aqil’s influence 
is particularly evident in KAS, where he is quoted frequently and sometimes at length. He 
was a thinker for whom Ibn al-Jawzi had profound admiration. For a survey of the life and 
thought of Ibn c Aqil, see the excellent article by G. Makdisi in£7 2 , III, 699-701, as well as 
his seminal study, Ibn c Aqll et la resurgence de VIslam traditionaliste au xi e siecle (Damascus 
1963). Not to be overlooked is his more recent work on Ibn c Aqil (Ibn c Aqll: Religion and 
Culture in Classical Islam [Edinburgh 1997]) which updates and augments his earlier 
work. Ibn al-Jawzi himself wrote several important biographical notices on Ibn c Aq!l, esp., 
in his Muntazam , IX, 212-215; and in his Manaqib, 526-527. On the specific question of 
taqlld , Ibn c Aq!l “believes that there is absolutely no reason why the ‘ancients’ [the salaf\, 
simply because they come first, should be considered as superior to the ‘modems’ [the 
khalaf\. Servile imitation of the ancients is simply not in the true spirit of Hanabalism. For 
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not practice taqlld he was free to accept the position adopted by Zayd on 
the quespon of the grandfather’s [right of inheritance] and reject the view 
of Abu Bakr. Indeed, it is essential that people follow where the evidence 
(dalil) leads. If you wish to know whether this position is correct or not 
consider what is more likely, that I am closer to Ahmad or that Ahmad is 
closer to himself? Is it not true that Ahmad is closer to himself? 101 How 
often did he adopt a point of view and then later change his mind! This 
phenomenon is well attested in reports concerning Abu Hanifa [fol.6a] and 
m statements from ShafiT. If such persons sometimes contradicted themselves 
it was primarily because of the evidence [available to them].” 102 

22 Ibn c AqIl [reported hearing] a man discourse on the “soundness” 
(salSma) of taqlld. I myself came across a book written by Abu Bakr <Abd 


Ibn Hanbal himself did not shrink from criticizing the Companions of the Prophet when a 

raZ t 6 TTn n- 77 “ ^ SCriptUre ’ and to the basts of scripture 

rather than to follow him blindly. We must therefore do his bidding; to do otherwise would 

be tantamount to rejecting the teaching of the founder of the school himself” (G Makdisi 

IT ' Aql1 ' 7 XllX) ‘ Ibn CAqI1 ’ S def “ Se ° f according to G. 

Makdisi, one of the most characteristic traits of his doctrine. [In his Kitab al-Funun] he 

senerat' * ^ ref ® rence for the l J ,lhad of contemporaries over that of predecessors, for each 
generation has to solve a new set of problems...by a fresh interpretation and application of 
the sacred texts (The Notebooks of Ibn c Aqil , Part 1 , 1 ). 

Cl, Tcilbis, 81, 2-82, 3; and G. Makdisi, “Quartre opuscules d’Ibn ‘Aqil sur le 

A C l 24 ( c 971) ’ 11 (intr ° duction) - For a discussion of the legal issues involved, 
see jn. A. Coulson, Succession in the Muslim Family, 79-90. 

1 The point here seems to be that since examination of, and reflection on, the evidence 
is essentially an interior process-one in which reason and the conscience are the principle 
gui es one cannot know (i.e., participate in) the experience by which others arrive at their 

ce dmde W r at CV T ( w \? u° Se bdiefS Ultimat6ly r6St ° n ’ ° r * e d6gree of conviction or 
titude (man) with which those beliefs are held. It follows then that if one chooses to 

ollow another person, even an eminent authority, one’s beliefs by the very nature of things 

u 6 l6VeI ° f SUPP ° Siti0n <fm) - ^ " n0t a basis Z 

auttn r PeC ; y m ° fu?aL F ° r Ibn aFJawzi fhere Allowing Ibn <Aqil), 

authentic belief must be accompanied by the kind of certitude that is only possible if one 

personally considers the evidence, reflects on that evidence and draws for himself those 
inferences (istidlal) that arise from such consideration and reflection. Ijtihad is therefore 
m ispensable. For Ibn al-JawzI, belief is a necessarily personal matter; to make the views 
of others the basis of one s beliefs is to abdicate one’s own responsibility. 

102 It is a question of changing positions, in part, because of the discovery of new 
amenablem Hff 7 " 7 3mbigUity and/or complexity of the evidence rendered it 

ri ! A ot, s Tf ietati z For an interesting imp “ discussi - of w. 

see Ibn Aqil s, Kitab al-Funun, 606, 8-17; cf„ Makdisi, Ibn 'Aqil (1997), 68 . 
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ar-Rahman b. Ahmad as-Sunnl 103 entitled al-Munabbih fi’t-Tawhid in which 
he maintained that the Messenger of God received his religion (din) from 
God by way of taqlid and that [in such matters] he refused to have recourse 
to reason and its dictates. In like fashion, he asserted, the Companions of 
the Prophet received their religion from him, that is, in accordance with 
taqlid and without requiring proof (hujja). I observed that traditionists 
(ashab al-hadith) admired this man’s work. However, the confusion evident 
in his thought astonished me. After the Messenger of God encountered the 
angel he was disturbed by the thought that it might have been a devil, and 
[so he went to his wife and] said: “O Khadlja, I am fearful [that I might 
have been deceived]!” On more than one occasion, he was known to have 
prayed: “O God, show me a sign (aya) so that I need not be troubled by 
those who accuse me of lying.” [On one such occasion] he was told: “Speak 
to this tree and it will come to you!” And so he spoke to it, and it 
approached him leaving a furrow behind it in the ground. Then he said [to 
the tree]: “Return [to your former place]!” And it did as he commanded, 
whereupon [the Prophet] was reassured. 104 Indeed, prophets are not superior 
[to other human beings?] except in their ability to distinguish between an 
angel and a devil through the use of reason (ijtihad). The Companions of 
the Prophet, for their part, spared no effort in ferreting out evidence (dalil) 
[bearing on the question] of his veracity and, [having obtained it,] they 
believed. 


103 Or perhaps as-Sinnl. Although I have found no reference to him in the biographical 
and historical sources of the period, he was undoubtedly a Hanball, and quite possibly an 
associate or disciple of the 4th century firebrand conservative, al-Barbaharl (d. 329/941); 
the latter is known to have been an unapologetic defender of taqlid (cf. Tabaqat al-Hanabila , 
II, 29, 20; and 39, Iff). G. Makdisi mentions a Muhammad b. c Abd ar-Razzaq b. Ahmad 
as-Sinnl, a contemporary of Ibn c AqIl, who may have been a distant cousin of the Abu 
Bakr mentioned by Ibn al-JawzI, but Makdisi was not able to identify him further (see 
Makdisi, Ibn c Aqll [1997], 5; his “L’affaire d’ibn c Aq!l,” Melanges L. Massignon [Paris- 
Damascus 1957), 124; and his “Autograph Diary—III,” BSOAS, XIX [1957], 48). 

104 See Ibn al-Jawzfs al-Wafcd bi-Ahwdl al-Mustafa, I, 172-173, where two versions of 
this tradition are to be found, one ascribed to ‘Umar, the other to Anas b. Malik. It is the 
former that is cited here in KAS. This story is recounted here because it is an example of 
“evidence” provided in response to the Prophet’s demand that he be given evidence/proof 
in the face of uncertainty. 
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[The Dangers of Kalam] 


23 Nothing has been attributed to Ahmad in the sources that even remotely 
smacks of anthropomorphism (tashblh), for his position was that the traditions 
of the Prophet should be allowed to stand as they are without comment. 

is also was the viewpoint of such leading authorities as Malik b. Anas 105 
Sufyan, AwzaT, 107 Ibn al-Mubarak, 108 and ShafPl, 109 all of whom were 


uthor of the celebrated Muwatta', eponym of the Malik! school of law, and a leading 

179/706 ^ eVOlUt '° n of Musi™ jurisprudence in the early period, who died in Medina in 
P96 .,For an account of the most important sources on him and an assessment of his 

SchacN £/" VI , 269 eV 76S P T nt ^ ^ th ° Ught ’ 866 the 6XCellent artide on him '>y J- 
Schacht, El VI, 262-265; also see GAS, I, 457-484; GAL, I, 297-299; Y. Dutton The 

Origins of Islamic Law: the Quran, the Muwatta and Madinan Amal; and Goldziher 

Muhammedamsche Studien, II, 213-231 (Eng. trans. 198-214). 

„ ;°" A1 ‘f Sufy5n b - SaCTd ath-Thawrl, a Whh-oriented jurist and exegete, and 
a critic of the speculat.ve tendencies of early Kufan legal circles. Despite his insistence on 
the importance of WhA however, his theological views place him close to the Qadariya 
F j 2 t ^ ™ ° ™P° rtant questions, and among the precursors of early Miftazilism (cf„ 

,h ’ m 77 , a j F ° r ! Sk6tCh ° f hlS hfe ’ an assessment of his contribution to early Islamic 
hought, and a list of sources on him, see the article by H. P. Raddatz in El 2 , IX 770-772 

t0 ms ?M fy3n 38 a PUlar " 8 * e Salafmd deVOted an entire work 

be lost however §h ^ 486,2; Dhayl ’ 1 418 ’ 5 ‘ 6 )- The work appears to 

■ T CAbd ar_Rallrn “ n b ' CAmr ai'Awza'i (154/770), a leading Syrian authority 

m the fields of hadith mdfiqh, who died in 154/770 at Hantus, near Beirut. For an account 

Elf l m-m° ns t0 early fiqh and an outline of his life see the article by J - Schacht 111 

0 fl“ r . al ' Mub3rak AbQ CAbd ar-Rahman al-Marwazi (d. 181/797), a Khurasanian 

TurkT twS* ft V™ 1 hapb ’ US m ° ther WaS a Khwarizmian and his father a 

field of had th 7* * ' u ); he ^ * e firSt Khurasa nian to rise to prominence in the 

field of hadith studies. Staunchly traditionalist in outlook, he bitterly attacked the study of 

Mam and insisted that interest in kalam inevitably leads to the adoption of heretical views 
(cf., Ibn Batta, Ibana, 32: Jo* r YSUl ^ ^ ^ pTh 0Se who devote 

waTw!l. V r t0 Tr 111 SUCCUmb t0 h6retical Views ” ]) ' his contemporaries, he 

as well known for his mystical and ascetic practices (proof that Sufism and the traditionalist 

I 6 " 6 h 0t 86611 38 lnCOm P atible even in early period). For more on his life and 
wi m t e emerging traditionalist movement of the second century, see the lengthy 
nohces on him in TaVikh Baghdad (X, 152-169), the Hilya of Abu Nu'aym (VIII, 162-190) 

9 ” ,v ' 1W ' 122 - Addi “»* 1 a 

95), and El , III, 879. For other references to him in KAS , see §§37 and 132. 

109 Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad b. Idris (d. 204/820), who played a pivotal role in 
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opposed to the science of kalam. It was Abu Yusuf’s 110 view that those who 
seek [to understand] religion (din) by means of kalam inevitably succumb 
to heresy. Of [all] people, Ahmad b. Hanbal was the most vigorous in his 
loathing of kalam. Muhammad b. al-Hasan * * 111 said: “Abu Hanlfa 112 used to 
urge us to study jurisprudence and to avoid kalam. He used to say: ‘God 
curse c Amr b. c Ubayd, 113 who was the first to encourage the study of 

working out the doctrinal and methodological implications of hadith- centered, traditionalist 
Islam. For a list of the Arabic sources on ShafiT, see GAS, I, 484-490. For a general 
account of his life and place in the history of Muslim jurisprudence and hadith- studies, see 
J. Schacht, “On ShafiT’s Life and Personality,” in Studia OrientaliaJ. Pedersen (1953), 
318-326; and his Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford, 1950), 1-22, etc. See 
also G. Makdisi, “The Juridical Theology of ShafiT: Origins and Significance of Usui 
al-Fiqhf SI, 59 (1984), 5-47; and W. B, Hallaq,“Was al-Shaffi the Master Architect of 
Islamic Jurisprudence?” IJMES, 25 (1993), 587-605 (I owe this reference to Michael 
Feener). 

110 Ya c qub b. Ibrahim al-Ansar! ad-Dawraql (d. 192/807), a prominent Kufan lawyer, 
apparently the first to occupy the office of qadl’l-qudat, and one of the founders of the 
Hanafi school of law. Although he made a place for the principle of rcPy in his jurisprudence, 
he distinguished his position on this question from his teacher, Abu Hanlfa, in that he 
assigned more importance to the hadith as a source of doctrine (cf., El 2 , 1, 164-165). It is 
interesting that, despite his association with the Hanafi school, Ibn Abl Ya c la accords Abu 
Yusuf a biography in his Tabaqat al-Hanabila (I, 414-415) and notes the close personal 
relationship between Abu Yusuf and Ahmad b. Hanbal; indeed, al-Khatlb claims that Abu 
Yusuf was the first of Ahmad’s teachers in hadith {Tahukh Baghdad, XIV, 255f.). For a 
list of the more important biographical sources on him as well as an enumeration of his 
writings, see GAS, I, 419-421. 

111 Presumably the reference here is to Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Farqad Abu c Abd 
Allah ash-Shaybanl (d. 189/805), a leading influence in the Hanafi school in its formative 
period. Although his family hailed from Harasta, a village near Damascus, ShaybanI grew 
up in Kufa, where he came into contact with Abu Hanlfa at an early age and devoted his 
life to the study of law and tradition under the direction of Abu Hanlfa, Abu Yusuf and 
others. For a full list of sources on him as well as an enumeration of his writings, see GAS, 
I, 421-433. 

112 Nu c man b. Thabit Abu Hanlfa at-Tayml (d. 150/767), eponym of the Hanafi school of 
law and one of the most important legal authorities of the early period. For a list of the 
principle sources on his life and a brief account of his place in the history of early Islamic 
thought, see GAS, I, 409-419; and El 2 , 1 , 123-124, where important secondary works on 
him are cited. 

113 A student of Hasan al-Basr! (d. 144/762), who, like his teacher, endorsed the Qadar! 
doctrine of free-will; he did not conceal his doubts regarding the validity of those prophetic 
traditions that supported a predestinarian viewpoint (cf., van Ess, “La autorite de la tradition 
prophetique dans la theologie mu c tazilite” in La notion d’autorite au moyen age, ed. G. 
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kalam.’”[ fol.6b] Nuh al-Jami c114 asked Abu Hanlfa his view on what theolo¬ 
gians had to say regarding such things as accidents (a c rad) and bodies 
(ajsam), and he replied: “[What they teach is derived from] the doctrines of 
the philosophers. It is essential that you follow the path laid down by the 
salaf. Be on your guard against innovations of whatever sort.” Thawri was 
asked about kalam and he responded: “Leave it alone, it is worthless!” c Abd 
ar-Rahman b. Mahdl 115 said: “Those who study kalam will inevitably fall 
prey to heresy (zandaqa ).” 116 

Makdisi [Paris 1982], 215-216). As the biographical notices on him indicate, his Qadari 
views were combined with strong ascetic tendencies. For more on this important figure, see 
notes to §26. 

114 Nuh b. Abl Maryam Abu Tsma al-MarwazI (d. 173/789), known as al-Jami c (the 
comprehensive) because of his wide-ranging scholarly interests: "... he studied fiqh with 
Abu Hanlfa and Ibn Abl Layla, hadlth with Hajjaj b. Artat, tafslr with al-Kalbi and 
Muqatil, and maghazi with Ibn Ishaq” (. Mlzan , IV, 279). During the reign of Mansur he 
was made qadl of Marw, a position he held until the end of his life. He seems to have won 
the respect of leading traditionalists, including Ahmad b. Hanbal, because of his strong 
criticism of the Jahmlya and his vigorous opposition to kalam (cf., Ibn Qudama, Dhamm 
at-Ta^wll, 35). But these same traditionalists were severely critical of his practices in the 
science of hadlth and generally regarded his traditions as unreliable. Ibn al-jawzl, himself, 
accuses him of deliberate fabrication (Kitdb al-Mawdu c at, I, 41; II, 60, 76, 291-293; III, 40, 
53, 227-228; cf., also his KDM, III, 167-168). One of the traditions he reportedly 
acknowledged fabricating celebrated the excellent qualities (fada^il) of the Quran “because 
(Nuh explained) I saw people ignoring the Quran and occupying themselves with the study 
of the fiqh of Abu Hanlfa and the maghazi of Ibn Ishaq” ( Mawdu c at , I, 41). His vigorous 
opposition to rationalist tendencies in early Islam, it seems, was enough to overcome his 
shortcomings as a traditionist. Cf., Watt, Formative Period, 145-146. 

115 Abu Sa c Id c Abd ar-Rahman b. Mahdl b. Hassan al-Basr! al-Ludu 3 ! (d. 198/813), a 
mawla of the Azd, and a leading Iraqi scholar (especially in hadlth and fiqh ) noted for his 
highly emotional attacks against the Mu c tazila and their sympathizers (cf., Hilya , IX, 7 
(1-10). His support of the traditionalist cause took him to Baghdad in 180/796, where he 
met Ahmad b. Hanbal and joined forces with the traditionalist circles of the city. Ahmad is 
said to have been impressed with his knowledge of tradition (particularly in the field of 
jarh wa ta c dll) and jurisprudence (TB, X, 242-243). Although Ibn Mahdl died forty years 
before Ahmad, and well before the appearance of the Hanbal! school, Ibn Abl Ya c la 
accords him a biography in his Tabaqat al-Hanabila, I, 206-207. For other notices on him, 
see Shadharat , I, 355; Ibn Sa c d, VII, 297; and Bidaya, X, 255. This reference to Ibn Mahdl 
here in KAS is the only mention of him in the whole of the work. 

116 On the term zandaqa and its participial form zindiq, see SEI , 659 (Massignon); cf., 
also Laoust, La Profession de foi d'Ibn Batta, 56, n. 2, and 59, n. 2. The perspective of 
Massignon and Laoust must now, however, be supplemented by the more recent and more 
thorough study by M. Chokr, Zandaqa et Zindiqs en Islam au second siecle de VHegire 
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24 Muzanl 117 said: “I used to study kalam and so when ShafiT came [to 
Egypt] I went to discuss with him a matter having to do with kalam, and he 
said to me: ‘Do you know where you are?’ I replied: ‘Yes, I am here in the 
cathedral mosque of Fustat.’ Then he said to me: ‘At times you are on the 
Sea of Qulzum 118 where no ship is ever safe.’ He then proceeded to ask me 
a question pertaining to jurisprudence. I responded to it, whereupon he 
raised certain points that exposed the inadequacy of my answer. I then 
replied with another answer, to which he raised further objection and so 
again expressed dissatisfaction with my answer. Whenever I tried to answer 
him, he would expose the weakness of my response. Finally, he said to me: 
‘If this is jurisprudence which is based on the Quran and the Sunna, and 
people introduce such things into it, how much more dangerous is kalam, 
which has as its object the Lord of the Universe, for disputation (jidal) 
concerning Him is tantamount to disbelief.’ At this I abandoned kalam and 

(Damascus 1993). In §§26-28 Ibn al-Jawz! provides concrete examples of the “absurd” 
and “heretical” views that kalam can lead to. Although the specific instances of “heresy” 
cited by Ibn al-jawzl in these paragraphs concern Mu c tazills, he nowhere condemns 
Mu c tazilism as such. Indeed, in the section that follows (beginning with §30), he turns his 
attention to the equally heretical views of certain traditionalists who championed 
anthropomorphist conceptions of God. These are examples of what can happen when 
reason is abandoned or misused. One might conclude from this that what Ibn al-Jawz! is 
calling for is not a rejection of kalam per se but rather a more moderate (and cautious) 
attitude towards it. It is quite clear from the early paragraphs of KAS as well as from the 
detailed analyses found in chapters II and III, that Ibn al-Jawz! cannot be against the 
application of reason to religious questions. 

117 Although he was one of the most important of ShafiT’s Egyptian disciples (he 
compiled a compendium of ShafiTs legal teaching, the Mukhtasar , and played a major role 
in the systematizing and dissemination of the master’s views), he was also an independent 
thinker who did not hesitate to challenge Shafi c I when he thought he was wrong (El 2 , VII, 
822). As Christopher Melchert points out, al-Muzan! was a former Hanaf! and continued 
to consult Hanaf! sources even after his adoption of a Shafi c ite perspective (Formation of 
the Sunni Schools of Law, 7, n. 25). For a list of his extant works along with sources on 
him, see, GAS, I, 492-493. 

118 A term applied sometimes to the Red Sea as a whole, and sometimes also to the Gulf 
of Suez, owing to the fact that a port known as Qulzum (the Greek Clysma) was located on 
its western banks. Medieval tradition (and perhaps pre-Islamic tradition also) had it that it 
was near the port of Qulzum that Pharaoh and his armies perished. If this legend is the 
background of ShafiT’s remarks here, his point is clear: those who pursue the study of 
kalam will be destroyed as surely and completely as were Pharaoh and his men (Marasid, 
III, 1116-7; Yaqut, Mufam al-Buldan, I, 344/2, line, 5-6; also cf., El 2 , V, 367-369, for a 
list of medieval sources on Qulzum and Bahr Qulzum). 
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devoted myself to the study of jurisprudence.” Ahmad b. Hanbal once said: 
“The best evasive device (hlla) employed by ShafiT was the absence of any 
desire for, or interest in, kalam; jurisprudence was his only concern.” 
ShafiT said to Rabl c : 119 “Do not allow yourself to become preoccupied with 
kalam. My view regarding those who engage in kalam is that their heads 
should be covered with scourges and that they should flee to other lands. 
They should be dealt with like c Umar did with Sablgh.” 120 According to a 
different line of transmission, ShafiT is reported to have said: “My advice 
concerning those who take up the study of kalam is that they should be 
beaten with palm-branches, carried around on the backs of camels and 
paraded among the people, and that it should be proclaimed: ‘This [fol.7a] 
is the punishment appropriate for those who abandon the Quran and the 
Sunna and take up the study of kalam .’” 121 ShafiT also said: “Whenever I 
hear someone say that the name (ism) is other than the thing named (musamma), 
I declare that such a person is guilty of heresy (zandaqa). 122 If someone 
were to bequeath his books to another and works of kalam were to be found 
among them, such things should not form part of the bequest since kalam 
has nothing to do with knowledge ( c ilm ).” ShafiT once observed people 
debating theological questions in accordance with the rules of kalam , and he 
said: “These people should speak about matters that merit discussion or else 
they should leave.” When Hafs al-Fard 123 said to ShafiT [in the course of a 

119 Rab! c b. Sulayman b. c Abd al-Jabbar Abu Muhammad al-Misri (d. 270/883), one of 
ShafiTs Egyptian disciples (cf., Talbls , 113). For notices on him see Muntazam, V, 77; 
Tabaqat ash-ShafTlya, II, 132-139; and Shadharat, II, 159. 

120 Sablgh b. c Isl al-Hanzall, a young Basran who reportedly was punished by c Umar b. 
al-Khattab for his obsessive questioning of obscure terms used in the Quran. For the 
various accounts of Sablgh and c Umar, see Ibn al-JawzI’s Tcfrlkh c Umar b. al-Khattab, 
146-148. Cf., also Lisdn al- c Arab, VIII, 439; and Malik, al-Muwatta* (jihad , 19). 

121 Cf., Talbls, 82-83. 

122 Cf., Talbls, 82; al-Bayhaql, Ttiqad, 22. For more on the question of the ism and the 
musamma , see notes to §25. 

123 Very few biographical details about him are known with certainty; his kunya is 
generally given as Abu c Amr (though occasionally as Abu Yahya), and he is said to have 
been a native of Egypt, though neither the date of his birth or death are reported. He went to 
Basra where he attended the lectures of the great MuHazill theologian Abu’l-Hudhayl, and 
seems to have considered himself a Mu c tazill for a time; eventually, however, he turned 
against his former teacher and wrote a refutation of his ideas (cf., Fihrist , 189). As van Ess 
has shown in his study on Dirar b. c Amr (Der Islam, 44 [1968], 24-30), Hafs al-Fard 
came into contact with the ideas of Dirar and was profoundly influenced by him. Among 
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debate] that the Quran is created (makhluq), he replied: “Unbelief has 
overtaken you.” Shafi c I added: “If people knew [the dangers that lurk in] 
kalam , they would flee it like they flee from lions. Indeed, I have learned 
things from 124 the theologians (ahl al-kalam) that I had never suspected. For 
a person to be in violation of what God has forbidden—polytheism except¬ 
ed—is to be preferred to the study of kalam .” 125 

25 A man once said to Ibn c Aqil: “Do you think that I should take up the 
study of kalam?” He replied: “Since religion entails [the giving of] sincere 
counsel (naslha), it is my honest belief that you are now a sound, well-rounded 
Muslim (muslim salim) even though you have not taken up speculation on 
such things as the particle ( juz 3 ), 126 the leap (tafra), 121 the void (khala*), the 


his other Iraq! teachers was the Hanafite jurist Abu Yusuf. Following his return to Egypt, 
Hafs come into contact with Shafi c I, sometime between 198/814 and 204/820, and earned 
the latter’s censure (cf., Tabaqat ash-Shafi c lya, II, 98; cf., also Mlzan , I, 564, where 
DhahabI reports that Shafi c I condemned Hafs as a kafir , apparently on account of his 
involvement with kalam). 

124 Or perhaps “about.” 

125 Cf., Talbis, 82, where a slightly different version of this saying is given; see also 
Tritton, Muslim Theology, 53, where some of the anti -kalam statements attributed to Shafi c I 
are cited in translation. 

126 The term juz 3 , here roughly synonymous with the term jawhar or jawhar fard, refers 
to the atom as an indivisible entity (cf., Mu c tamad , 280, 8-9: Joju ^ SjL-c * j_J-l 

u >\j jli' lili tSJL> j-o i Jlla j ^Lu>^I [the term particle (or atom) is 

an expression for (entities) that make up bodies ( ajsam ); in reality (a juz 3 ) is indivisible 
whether it is part of a whole or exists by itself]). For more on these terms, see “Djawhar,” 
El 2 , II, 493-494 (S. van den Bergh); and “Djuz”’ El 2 , II, 607-608 (L. Gardet); cf., also El 2 , 
II, 219-220, on the term dharra. For the impact of atomism on the natural sciences, see 
Dhanani, The Physical Theory of Kalam; Atoms, Space and Void in Basrian Mu c tazili 
Cosmology (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1994). 

127 A theory adopted by the Mu c tazil! theologian an-Nazzam (d. ca. 840) to provide a 
non-atomistic explanation for the possibility of movement—seemingly rendered impossible 
by an-Nazzam’s doctrine of the infinite divisibility of bodies. Closely linked to the concept 
of mudakhala (mutual penetration of bodies), the theory of the leap maintained that a body 
may pass from one point to another without having to pass through all of the intermediate 
points of space. For a fuller explanation of the theory and its place in the thought of 
an-Nazzam, see especially the two studies by J. van Ess, Science and Theology: The Case 
of Abu Ishaq an-Nazzam (Ann Arbor 1978), 4-16; and his “Une lecture a rebours de 
l’histoire du mu c tazilisme,” REI, 46 (1978), 199ff. Although the theory of the leap came to 
be associated with the theology of an-Nazzam among later Muslim thinkers, W. Madelung 
has shown that it played an important role in the thought of the Imam! theologian, Hisham 
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plenum (mala>), m the atom (jawhar), and the accident ( c arad), 129 or such 
questions as whether an accident can endure over two separate moments of 
time, 130 whether the power to act (qudra) [exists only] at the time of the 

b. al-Hakam (d. 795-6), and perhaps for some of the same reasons, since Hisham also 
rejected atomism {El 2 , III, 492). It is entirely possible, of course, that the idea of the leap 
was taken over from Greek sources since, as van Ess has shown, the idea is found already 
in the work of the late Neoplatonic philosopher, Damascius (van Ess, Theology and 
Science , 15). On objections to the concept of the leap among later Mu c tazill and Ash c ari 
theologians, see Gimaret, La doctrine d'al-Asftari, 54-60. It is interesting that, beginning 
in the 11th century (if not before), Hanball theologians took up the question (cf. e.g., Ibn 
al-JawzI, Sayd al-Khatir, 479; and Abu Ya c la, Mu c tamad , 39, 280, where the position of 
the Mu c tazill theologian, Abu’l-Hudhayl, is in effect endorsed). For more on this term, see 
Tritton, Muslim Theology (London, 1947), 93; Pines, Beitrdge zur islamischen Atomenlehre 
(Berlin 1936), 12, 141; R. Frank, The Metaphysics of Created Being, 19; A. Dhanani, The 
Physical Theory of Kalam (Leiden 1994), espec., 176-181; and KAS, §§27-29. For the 
most definitive account of the thought of Nazzam and its impact on subsequent developments 
within Mu c tazilsm and medieval Islamic theology as a whole, see J. van Ess, Theologie und 
Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschra, III, 296-445. 

1-8 The terms khala 0 (void) and mala> (plenum) here refer to a debate carried on primarily 
within the Mu c tazill and Ash c ar! schools, it would seem, over the question of whether there 
is such a thing as empty, unoccupied space (khaW), or whether the world is to be thought 
of as completely filled (mala y ). Without reproducing the details of the debate here, suffice it 
to say that atomists, within both the Mu c tazilite and Ash c arite schools, appear to have 
argued for the theory of the void, that is, that there exists between atoms and bodies 
interstices, i.e., empty spaces which are susceptible of being occupied by atoms or bodies. 
This was the position of both al-Jubba 5 ! and al-Ash c ari, for example, and both argued that if 
there is no void in the universe, no movement or displacement of space would be possible. 
For a fuller discussion of the question, see Gimaret, La doctrine d’al-Ash c ari, 63-64; Pines, 
Beitrdge zur islamischen Atomenlehre (Berlin 1936); and H. Wolfson, The Philosophy of 
the Kalam, 466ff., esp., 492ff. Also see the work by Dhanani referred to in the preceding 
note, espec., 71-89, where the question of the void is taken up. 

129 On the terms jawhar (atom) and c arad (accident), see KAS , §5 and notes to the 
translation. 

c The question, that is, whether accidents are strictly momentary phenomena or have the 
capacity to endure (baqa>) a succession of instants, was debated at some length by medieval 
mutakallimun. According to al-Ash c ar! ( Maqdlat , 358-360) and al-Baghdadl {Usui, 50-52) 
there was little consensus on this question among the Mu c tazila; some like al-Balkhl and 
others (especially in the school of Baghdad) took the position that all accidents are strictly 
momentary phenomena, whereas Abu’l-Hudhayl and al-Jubba 5 I (of the Basran school) held 
the view that there are different classes of accidents, some momentary in duration and 
others which have the capacity to survive over time (until driven into non-existence by a 
contrary accident). Ash c arites, on the other hand, appear to have generally adhered to the 
view that all accidents exist only for an instant, being created anew in each moment of time 
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action or is anterior to it, 131 whether the attributes (sifat) are added to the 
divine essence (dhat) [or are identical with it], 132 and whether the name 
(ism) is the same as the thing named (musamma) or other than it. 133 I am 

(cf., al-Baghdadl, Usui , 50, 11). While early Hanballs generally avoided such questions 
because of their general antipathy toward kalam (cf., the Ibdna of Ibn Batta, e.g.), by the 
early 11th century some Hanballs were beginning to take an interest in the question. Thus, 
Abu Ya c la (d. 458/1066) takes up the question repeatedly in his Mu c tamad (pp. 30, 36, 
140, 141, etc.). It is interesting that Abu Ya c la follows the Ash c arl position on the main 
point: accidents come into being and cease to exist in each instant of time (cf. 30, 36). For a 
more detailed discussion of accidents within the context of medieval kalam , see Gimaret, 
La doctrine , 75-97, esp., 89-91; Frank, The Metaphysics of Created Being (Istanbul 1966), 
16-23; and Peters, God's Created Speech (Leiden 1976), 123ff. 

131 A reference to the positions taken by Ash c aris and Mu c tazil!s on the question of 
human action. Mu c tazil!s in general (though there were differences among them) took the 
position that the power to act exists prior to the act and is a power to perform both an act 
and its opposite, that is, entails choice on the part of the human actor. By insisting on these 
points, the Mu c tazila intended to maintain that the power to act is a human power independent 
of God’s power and one exercised freely. The Ash c arls, on the other hand, insisted that the 
power to act exists only at the time of the action, that it is a power to perform that act and 
not another, and that this power to act is a creation of God. To avoid a radical determinism 
(long associated with the Jahmlya) and to make a place for some degree of human 
responsibility, Ash c arites adopted the theory of acquisition (kash), according to which the 
human actor, though not the creator of the power by which he acts, does, nonetheless, play 
a role in the action and the decision on which it is based (see El 2 , IV, 692-4, where L. 
Gardet surveys the history of the concept of kash in medieval Islam). For an interesting and 
perceptive analysis of the Hanbal! position (or rather positions) on the larger question of 
human action, see Gimaret, “Theories de l’acte humain dans l’ecole hanbalite,” BEO, 29 
(1977), 57-178. As Gimaret has shown, Hanbalism underwent a remarkable evolution in 
this area—as it did on other questions also. 

132 For more on the question of the divine attributes, see “The Argument of the Work”, 
Introduction, part III. 

133 Cf., §24 where a similar statement is attributed to Shafi c L How the relationship 
between the ism (name) and the musamma (named) is to be understood was a problem for 
both grammarians and theologians. For an interesting account of the debate as it played 
itself out in grammatical circles, see Versteegh’s, Greek Elements in Arabic Linguistic 
Thinking (1977), esp., 149-161. By the 10th century there was virtual unanimity among 
grammarians that ism and musamma participate in two distinctly different levels of being 
and, therefore, are fundamentally different. Among theologians, for whom it was primarily 
a question of how the divine names are to be understood in relation to a transcendent God, 
three principal positions emerged: 1) that of the Mu c tazila who, along with the grammarians, 
maintained that ism and musamma are fundamentally different (God and the names ascribed 
to Him are not one and the same; to suppose otherwise is to compromise His oneness and 
transcendence); 2) that of the Ash c arites, who in general insisted on the identity of ism and 
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certain that the Companions of the Prophet died without knowing of such 
matters. If you think that the approach of the dialectical theologians (mu- 
takallimun) is more prudent than that adopted by Abu Bakr and c Umar, you 
are in error. The science of kalam has produced doubts among its proponents, 
and the odors of heresy (ilhad) emanate from the errors of their doctrines. 134 
The root cause of all this is that the theologians are not satisfied with [the 
study of] the Sharpa and its provisions, and so they seek to probe the divine 
realities themselves; reason, however, is powerless to apprehend the wisdom 
(hikma) to which God alone has access.” 135 

26 [fol.7b] If someone should ask what this kalam is that has been 


musamma; and 3) that of the early Hanbalis (and other traditionalists perhaps), who 
argued that the very debate over ism and musamma represented a heretical innovation and 
ought to be avoided {Tabaqat al-Hanabila, II, 280, 4-10). Up until the 4th century, 
Hanbalis generally seem to have adhered to the third position. By the mid-5th/l 1th century’ 
however, and most likely as a result of Abu Ya'la’s influence, some Hanbalis began to 
nuance their position on this question (perhaps under the influence of the Kullabiya). In his 
MuHamad (71-70), Abu Yafla devotes several lengthy and involved paragraphs to the 
question, in which he differentiates between two classes of divine names: 1) those that 
designate the divine essence itself (among which he mentions such terms as Allah, qadim 
mawjud, thabit, etc.), and 2) those that “belong” to the divine essence (such as hayy, <alim, 
qadir, khaliq, etc.). Names of the first class are identical with the divine essence, but of 
those in the second class he says: “They cannot be said to be identical with [God’s] essence 
or other than it (71, 18-19). In his c aqida, Abu Muhammad at-Tamlml (d. 488/1095) 
indicates that Hanbalis were at variance on this question, but he himself advocates a 
position that is very close (if not identical) to that of Abu Yafla ( Tabaqat al-Hanabila , II, 
280, 4-10). Versteegh suggests that the Mu'tazilite and Ash'arite positions reflected a 
fundamentally different understanding of the term ism: the Muflazila took it in its literal 
sense to mean the “physical” expression (lafz), i.e., the finite (human) word as uttered, 
whereas for the Ash c arites the term ism referred to the essence of the thing named. When 
Astfarites said that the ism and the musamma are one and the same they were saying, in 
effect, that the essence of the name and the thing named are one and the same (Versteegh, 
158-161; cf., Baghdadi, Usui, 114ff.; and BaqillanI, Tamhid [ed. McCarthy, Beirut 1957], 

225-236). Reflected in the Mu'tazilite and Ash'arite positions, of course, were their respective 
views on the Quran. 

See Talbis, 85, where the quotation from Ibn c AqIl is found in a slightly different 

form. 

Cf., Makdisi, Ibn c Aqil (1997), 149-150. The idea of a transcendent wisdom that lies 
beyond the reach of reason—a wisdom which God alone possesses, and in relation to 
which human reason has only two choices, submission or resistance—is a theme to which 
Ibn al-JawzI returns repeatedly in his Sayd al-Khatir (see, e.g., 323-326 364-366 367-368 
375-376,478-479). ' ’ 
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condemned, our answer is that it is something which the theologians (mu- 
takallimun) pieced together out of what they produced, drawing [some of 
it] from the philosophers 136 and [some of it] from notions which they 
developed in the course of debate (jidal) among themselves, most of which 
is unnecessary and [at best] of fleeting value. \Kaldm ] creates doubts in the 
minds of people, and it is often difficult to free them from such thoughts, 
as we have noted in statements cited from Ibn c AqIl and others on such 
matters. The c ulama> maintain that God has given them protection against 
such things by relying on the apparent meaning of scripture (zawdhir) , 137 to 
which reason itself points, without having to delve beneath the surface [of 
the text], the results of which are not to be trusted. The evidence of reason 


136 See §23, where a similar charge is attributed to Abu Hanlfa. Kalam's alleged indebted¬ 
ness to philosophy is an allegation that was made frequently by traditionalists, and sometimes 
even by men who were themselves associated with kalam (cf., Maqalat , 485, where 
al-Ash c ari alleges that Abu’l-Hudhayl borrowed elements of his theology from Aristotle—al- 
Ash c arl does not identify the so-called borrowed ideas). Whether Ibn al-Jawz! is here 
simply reiterating a charge made by earlier critics of kalam or has something different in 
mind is difficult to determine from the general nature of his comments above. It is important 
to keep in mind, however, that the kalam of Ibn al-Jawzfs time was in the process of 
undergoing something approaching a paradigm shift as a result of the infusion of Avicennian 
ideas into kalam , thanks in large measure to the efforts of men like al-Ghazzall (d. 505/1 111), 
Fakhr ad-Dln ar-RazI (d. 606/1209), and al-Baydaw! (d. 685/1286)—a trend continued in 
the works of later theologians, among them al-Ijl (d. 756/1355) and al-Jurjani (d. 816/1413). 
In a series of important studies, Frank has called attention to the subtle but nonetheless 
profound impact of Avicenna on the cosmological foundations and framework of al- 
Ghazzalf s theology; see especially his Al-Ghazall and the Ash c arite School (Durham and 
London, 1994); and the more detailed analysis in his Creation and the Cosmic System 
(Heidelberg, 1992). Earlier, van Ess had called attention to the impact of Aristotelian, 
Avicennian logic on al-Ghazzalf s thought (see especially his ‘The Logical Structure of 
Islamic Theology,” 21-50; cf., also Sabra, A. I. “Science and Philosophy in Medieval 
Islamic Theology,” Zeitschrift fur Geschichte der Arabisch-lslamischen Wissenschaften , 
IX [1994], 1-42). The changes in kalam that were well underway by the beginning of the 
12 th century were both methodological and substantive, and were destined to have a 
significant influence on the future of religious thought in Islam. 

137 By zawdhir Ibn al-Jawz! here seems to mean an understanding of the text that is in 
keeping with its true meaning or intention. As will be seen later in KAS, especially in chaps. 
II and II, Ibn al-Jawz! frequently attacks zahirlzawahir interpretations of scripture; when 
he does so he has in mind interpretations that carry with them anthropomorphic implications. 
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cannot be denied, for by it we have access to a knowledge [of God’s 
existence] that cannot be refuted. 

27 Abu Sulayman b. al-Khattabl 138 said: “Satan has [sometimes] come in 
the guise of reasonableness, saying to those in whom he perceives a high 
degree of intelligence and understanding: ‘Do not be satisfied with a knowledge 
of the apparent meaning (zahir) of the traditions of the Prophet (sunna), for 
this is the sort of understanding characteristic of the uneducated masses 
( c amma).’ Satan thus misleads them so as to entangle them in doubt. Then 
when they consider the Book of God in which they profess to believe, they 
confuse one thing with another and interpret the text (ta’awwala) in the 
light of what happens to occur to them [at the moment]. They display 
contempt for the traditions of the Prophet and distort their contents in the 
course of transmitting them.” 'Arar b. ‘Ubayd, 139 for example, used to say: 

Hamd (or Ahmad) b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim Abu Sulayman al-Khattabi al-Bustl (d. 
388/998, according to some in 386/996), a native of Bust (Sijistan) whose learning spanned 
a number of disciplines (law, tradition, literary criticism and theology). His reputation as a 
scholar seems in part to have been the result of his ability to integrate fields of learning 
(especially tradition, literary criticism and theology) that tended increasingly in his day to 
go their separate ways. His two most influential works {Kitab Gharib al-Hadlth and his 
Sharh al-Asma’ al-Husnd) were products of an interdisciplinary effort, and influenced 
several generations of scholars after him. His Sharh al-Asma’, e.g., was one of the principal 
sources of al-Bayhaqi’s Kitab al-Asma’ wa’s-Sifat. Although they belonged to different 
schools (al-Khattabl was a Shafkite and possibly also an Ashfarite), Ibn al-Jawz! had a 
great deal of respect for his views and cites him frequently in KAS (see, e.g., §§27, 58, 69, 
85, 115, 144, 162, 180, 224, 225). Al-Khattabl was also a poet (his literary abilities 
attracted the attention of Tha c alibl, among others) and a deeply religious person. For a list 
of his works and the most important sources on his life and thought, see GAS, I, 210-211; 
El ,IV, 1131-1132; and above all, Audebert, al-Hattabl et I’inimitabilite du Coran (Damascus 
1982), esp., 19-53. Also see Allard, Le probleme des attributs divins (Beirut 1965), 
351-364; and Gimaret, Images, 46-48. 

A disciple of Hasan al-Basrf, a defender of Qadarism and a vigorous opponent of 
predestmarian views that began to gain currency in the generation after Hasan. Although 
claimed by later MuHazilTs as the founder of their school (along with Wasil b. c Ata>), this 
seems doubtful, since none of the views attributed to him (apart from his Qadarl beliefs) 
are characteristic of Mu'tazilism or even of proto-Mu'tazilism. As the text cited at the end 
of §27 indicates, he was openly sceptical of traditions then coming into circulation, which 
represented the Prophet as defending the notion that what happens on earth, including the 
sinful acts of human beings, is decreed by God. For more on his attitude toward the newly 
emerging “science” of hadith, see van Ess, “L’autorite de la tradition prophetique dans la 
theologie mu'tazilite, inLa notion d’autorite au moyen age, ed. G. Makdisi (Paris 1982), 
215-216. On the question of his relationship to the later Mu'tazill school, see van Ess, 
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“If the expression ‘May the hands of Abu Lahab perish’ 140 is recorded in the 
‘Preserved Tablet’ (lawh mahfuz), how can Abu Lahab be held responsible 
for his misdeeds?” 141 [‘Amr] also commented on a tradition attributed to Ibn 
Mas c ud in which the latter reported: “The Messenger of God who faithfully 
spoke the truth given to him said to me: ‘The individual human being 
coheres in the mother’s womb during a period of forty days; [from] a drop 
it becomes an embryo. Thereafter the term of its life, its fortune in the here 
and now as well as its fate in the hereafter—whether it will be damned or 
enjoy bliss—is recorded.’” 142 [In his commentary on this tradition Amr] 
said: “If al-A c mash had reported this tradition to me, I would have accused 
him of having fabricated it; if Zayd b. Wahb had reported it to me, I would 
have rejected it; if Ibn Mas c ud 143 had reported it to me, I would have 
refused to accept it; and even if the Messenger of God himself had spoken 
[foI.8a] these words to me, I would have said to him: ‘They are not 


“Une lecture a rebours de l’histoire du Mu c tazilism,” REI, 47 (1979), 56ff.; and Watt, 
Formative Period, 107ff. For a list of medieval sources on him, see GAS, I, 597 (cf. GAL, 
Suppl., I, 338). 

140 S. 111:1. 

141 That is, if the misdeeds of Abu Lahab had in fact been recorded in the lawh mahfuz, 
(and therefore decreed by God) from the beginning, he cannot justly be held responsible 
for his transgressions. One must conclude then, according to c Amr, that this text could not 
have been in the lawh mahfuz (cf., El 2 , IV, 371a; and van Ess, Traditionistische Polemik 
gegen c Umar b. c Ubaid [Beirut, 1967], 16). The text, cited here by Ibn al-JawzI, is found, 
with slight variation, in a number of sources (see, e.g., Daraqutnl, Akhbar c Umar b. 
c Ubayd (Beirut, 1967), 10, 19; Ta>rikh Baghdad, XII, 170, 20-21; 172, 15-16; 183, 18-19; 
Mlzan, III, 276, 16-17; and Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, X, 81, 22-23). For discussions of this text, 
see Watt, Formative Period, 108; and esp., J, van Ess, Traditionistische Polemik (Beirut, 
1967), which includes a critical edition of DaraqutnI’s polemic against Amr with a translation 
and commentary. 

142 Although this tradition does not appear to have come into circulation until late in the 
Umayyad period (cf., Watt, Formative Period, 104; and van Ess, El 2 , IV, 371a), it gradually 
became a favorite in those circles that championed a predestinarian point of view. The 
above saying, in its many permutations, appears in virtually all of the major collections of 
hadlth: Bukhari, bad p al-khalq, 6; anbiya? 1; qadar 1; Muslim, qadar 1; Abu Dawud, 
sunna, 16; TirmidhI, qadar 4 (2137); Musnad, I, 382, 414, 430, etc. Cf., BayhaqI, Kitab 
al-AsmcP, 386-7, where several versions of this tradition are cited and discussed. 

143 In the standard versions of this tradition, the names Ibn Mas c ud (d. ca. 652), Zayd b. 
Wahb (d. ca. 703), and al-A c mash (d. 765), respectively, appear in the isnad as the earliest 
transmitters (cf., Watt, Formative Period, 113, where the relationship between al-A c mash 
and Zayd is discussed). 
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[consistent with] the revelation (sharp a) given to you.’” 144 

28 Abu’l-Hudhayl, 145 one of the mutakallimun, used to assert that the 
objects of God’s creative power (maqdurat al-barp) 146 will arrive at a point 

144 Cf„ Ta’rlkh Baghdad, XII, 172, 5-8; and Milan, III, 278, 17-19. 

145 Abu’l-Hudhayl Muhammad b. Hudhayl al- c AUaf (d. 226/840), one of the most original 
and influential members of the early Mu c tazill school of Basra. He is credited, e.g., with the 
introduction of atomism into Islamic theology, a doctrine that was to become the dominant 
view not only within the Mu'tazill school but also in both Ash'arism and in non-Ash c arite 
traditionalist kalam down to the end of the Middle Ages. For a masterful account of what is 
currently known of the life and thought of Abu’l-Hudhayl in its most important aspects, see 
J. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschra, III, 209-296; 
for a much briefer, though by now dated, summary, see the article on him by Nyberg, El 2 , 
I, 127-129. GAS, I, 617-618, contains a list of the most important medieval sources on him. 

146 The term maqdurat has been rendered variously by scholars, but for Abu’l-Hudhayl it 
generally has the same sense as the terms hawadith and muhdathat, i.e., phenomenal 
occurrences (entities, events or movements) brought into being by God’s power (qudra ); 
they are from Abu’l-Hudhayl’s perspective actualizations (objects) of God’s power. For a 
variety of reasons, but primarily, it would seem, to defend the idea of creation ex nihilo 
against the philosophers, on the one hand, and the dahrlya (materialists), on the other, 
Abu’l-Hudhayl advanced the view that the maqdurat (all things that have ever been or will 
ever be) form a “whole” ( kull, jam?) that must necessarily be finite in terms of both space 
and time. There must be a last maqdur if we are to suppose that there was a first (as the 
Quranic doctrine of creation requires); when the last maqdur has been actualized all movement 
will cease as will the creation of new beings. Abu'l-Hudhayl postulated that this would 
happen sometime in the hereafter, at which time all movement (activity) in Paradise and 
Hell would cease, and the inhabitants of each would be reduced to a state of permanent 
quiescence (cf„ Talbis, 83,12-14; Maqalat, 163,13-14; 475, 1-2; 485,11-14; and al-Khayyat, 
al-Intisar, 12, 8-10). Despite the good intentions behind the theory, it was perceived as 
problematic almost from the beginning—partly because of the dubious conclusions Abu’l- 
Hudhayl drew from it, but primarily because it appeared to impose limits on God’s power. 
This was the criticism levelled by theologians such as al-Baghdadl (Usui, 50f., 94, 238), 
and it appears to be the central problem for Ibn al-Jawz! (in addition to §§28 and 29, cf., 
also his Talhis, esp., 83, 9-19). Because of the problems which attended the theory, it was 
soon abandoned by Mu'tazills themselves (even by some of Abu’l-Hudhayl’s own students, 
among them Shahham and Ja'far b. Harb), and there are reports that Abu’l-Hudhayl himself 
eventually abandoned it, although van Ess is convinced that he did not do so, and produces 
some evidence indicating that the theory survived in isolated pockets within the school for 
several generations. For a fuller discussion of Abu’l-Hudhayl’s views on the maqdurat, 
see R.M. Frank’s important studies, “The Divine Attributes According to the Teaching of 
Abu’l-Hudhayl,” Museon, 82 (1969), 451-506, esp., 473-490; and The Metaphysics of 
Created Being According to Abu’l-Hudhayl aUAllaf (Istanbul 1966), 22ff.; as well as the 
study by van Ess, “Abu 1-Hudhayl in Contact: The Genesis of an Anecdote,” Islamic 
Theology and Philosophy, (Albany 1984), 13-30; and his Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. 
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in time when neither He nor any one else will have power over them so that 
if one of the inhabitants of Paradise were to reach out to take a fig—and 
that time had arrived—the Creator would be unable to secure it for him. 
The inhabitants of Paradise will become motionless, being unable to move, 
and the tormenting of the inhabitants of Hell will cease. 147 

29 [The words of] this foolish man are in conflict with a number of 
scriptural texts, including the verse: “What is with God will remain [for¬ 
ever].” 148 Had [Abu’l-Hudhayl] reflected on this matter he would have realized 
that contingent entities (hawadith) which do not yet exist have not entered 
into existence (wujud)\ rather they are brought into being (one by one) over 
a succession of instants (halan fa-halan). What has not entered into existence 
cannot be termed “finite” 0 mutandhiyan) 149 until it has been in existence and 
terminated; the power (qudra) of God, however, cannot come to an end (or 
reach its limit) since He has not yet created the totality of contingent 
entities (makhluqat) and abrogated His maqdurat , for had He created [con¬ 
tingent entities] all at once (dafan) they would be limited [in duration]. 150 

und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschra, III, 255ff. For a more general introduction to Abu’l-Hudhayl’s 
thought, see van Ess, “Une lecture a rebours de l’histoire du mu c tazilisme,” REI , 46 (1978), 
216-240; and the article by Nyberg in El 2 , 1, 127-129. For a list of primary sources on his 
life and thought, see GAS, I, 617-618; and GAL , Suppl., I, 338. 

147 The punishment of Hell will not literally come to an end; rather the punishment 
experienced at the moment when the last maqdur has been realized will become permanently 
fixed, and the inhabitants of Hell will remain in that condition presumably for ever (cf., 
ShahrastanT, Milal [Cairo 1910], I, 73, 3-5; Ibn Hazm, Fisal, IV, 83, 21-84, 4; al-Baghdadl, 
Usui, 94, 14-16; and Ibn Tayrmya, Minhdj , I, 310-311). What will be different is that all 
movement will have ceased. Strictly speaking then, punishment will continue but it will be 
punishment frozen in time, if that is possible to conceive. Abu’l-Hudhayl’s view is to be 
distinguished from that of Jahm b. Safwan, who held that the maqdurat will be totally 
annihilated so that in the end only God will remain (cf. Maqalat, 148, 11-149, 5). 

148 S. 16:97; cf., Zad al-Maslr, IV, 488. 

149 Since the word here in the MS is blurred, mutanahiyan should be regarded as a 
tentative reading. 

150 If God had created all of them at once that event would necessarily have been in the 
past (since things obviously do exist); hence, from the vantage point of the present, His 
creative activity would be a thing of the past, and the makhluqat / maqdurat would necessarily 
be finite in terms of time or duration. One could not in that case speak of God’s creative 
activity as being eternal (without end). The maqdurat would then be finite because they 
have ceased, and God’s power (qudra) would be limited in the sense that there would be 
no further actualizations of that power. This leads me to conclude that when Ibn al-jawzl 
speaks of the infinite in this paragraph it is an infinity of time or duration, not one of 
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Thus [Abu’l-Hudhayl’s] belief that God’s maqdurat are finite is worse than 
unbelief (kufr), for anyone who holds that God’s maqdurat are subject to 
limitations must also hold that His knowledge ( c ilm), and even His essence 
(dhat), are finite. Indeed, al-Jubba 3 ! 151 himself wrote a book in which he 
declared Abu’l-Hudhayl to be an infidel (kafir)} 52 
Thumama 153 once observed people rushing [to the mosque] to perform the 
Friday prayers and he said: “Look at these cattle! What has this Arab, that 
is, the Messenger of God, done to the people?” 154 The Mu c tazills of Baghdad 
maintained that anyone who steals so much as a grain of wheat and dies 
without having repented will remain in Hell forever. 155 Hisham b. al-Ha- 


number, that he has in mind. Indeed, the question of number does not seem to figure in his 
response to Abu’l-Hudhayl. Since the latter’s notion of the infinite concerned primarily the 
question of number, Ibn al-Jawzf s response must be judged less than adequate. For Ibn 
Taymiya’s assessment of the Hudhaylian doctrine of the maqdurat , see his Minhaj, I, 
310-311; cf., also c Abd al-Qadir al-JIlanfs Ghunya , 92, 23ff. 

151 Muhammad b. c Abd al-Wahhab Abu C A1I al-Jubba 3 I (235/849-303/915), a leading 
figure in the Basran branch of the Mu c tazila in the period following the disestablishment of 
the school by al-Mutawakkil. His principle teacher in kalam, Abu Ya c qub ash-Shahham, 
was a disciple of Abu’l-Hudhayl, and al-Jubba 3 ! counted among his students a number of 
influential Mu c tazills, including al-Ash c arI himself for a time. Since none of his many 
works are extant, his views can be known only through the writings of his critics (al-Ash c arI, 
e.g.) or those who considered him their spiritual master ( c Abd al-Jabbar) and who reproduced 
his teaching in their various writings. It is clear that al-Jubba’I was a powerful, systematic 
thinker, and his teaching was a major factor in the subsequent development of theology in 
medieval Islam, not only among the Mu c tazila (cf., Frank, “Remarks on the Early Development 
of the Kalam” Atti del terzo congresso di studi arabi e islamici [Naples 1967], 315-329; 
and Gimaret, D. “Materiaux pour un bibliographie des GubbaT’, Journal Asiatique, 264 
[1976], 277-332). For more on him, see the references in the article by L. Gardet, El 2 , 
569-570; and GAS , I, 621-622. 

152 Cf., Farq (English trans., 125), where Baghdadi states that al-Jubba>I wrote a work in 
which he condemned Abu’l-Hudhayl as an unbeliever (kafir). For Murdar’s criticism of 
Abu’l-Hudhayl’s views on the maqdurat , see El 2 , VII, 604b. 

153 Thumama b. Ashras Abu Ma c n an-Numayr! (d. 213/828), an influential member of 
the Mu c tazilT school of Baghdad, a close associate of al-MaYnun, and one of the teachers of 
al-Jahiz. Although ascetic tendencies were strong within the school of Baghdad, Thumama 
was known for his enjoyment of the “good” life and his association with men of high 
station. For a summary biography with a list of the medieval sources on him, see GAS, I, 
615-616. 

154 Cf., Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wll Mukhtalif al-Hadlth, 6. 

155 Cf., Manaqib, 168, 17; and al-JIlanl, Ghunya , 93, 13-14. 
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kam 156 used to teach that God should be conceived of as a body and that 
bodies resemble each other. As for Ibn ar-Rawandl, 157 nothing absorbed 


156 An early Imam! theologian (d. 179/795) who, despite certain anthropomorphist 
tendencies, exerted an important influence on a number of early Mu c tazill thinkers, among 
them an-Nazzam. For a sketch of his life and a summary of his teaching, see the excellent 
art. by W. Madelung on him in El 2 , III, 496-498; for a more detailed treatment reflecting 
more recent research, see J. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert 
Hidschra, I, 349-379. 

157 Ahmad b. Yahya b. Ishaq Abu’l-Husayn ar-Rawandl (d. 298 or 310 [Muntazam, VI, 
99]), originally a member of the Mu c tazill school who, allegedly under the influence of the 
Manichean Abu c Isa al-Warraq, abandoned the teachings of the school and, according to 
Ibn al-JawzI, embraced a number of dangerous heretical views combined with a systematic 
scepticism regarding the revealed religions. It was the tone of Ibn ar-Rawandl’s critique as 
much as its content that angered Ibn al-JawzI and explains his remark that Ibn ar-Rawandl 
was worse than Iblls himself: even though Iblls disobeyed God, he at least addressed Him 
with respect ( Muntazam , VI, 102, 15-18). The importance which Ibn al-JawzI attached to 
the case of Ibn ar-Rawandl may be seen in the unusually long biographical notice devoted 
to him in Kitab Muntazam (VI, 99-105; for a translation of Ibn al-Jawzi’s notice, see H. 
Ritter, “Ibn al-GauzIs Bericht uber Ibn ar-Rewendl,” Der Islam, 19 [1931], 1-17; reprinted 
in Beitrage zur Erschliessung der Arabischen Handschriften in Istanbul und Anatolien, II 
[1986], 51-67). There Ibn al-JawzI outlines some of the more dangerous views held by Ibn 
ar-Rawandl and cites a number of refutations of him, all by Mu c tazil! scholars: Abu c AlI 
al-Jubba 3 !, his son Abu Hashim, and Abu’l-Husayn al-Khayyat, the Baghdadi historian of 
Mu c tazilism (cf. also Talbls, 111-112). Because none of Ibn ar-Rawandfs works (which, 
according to van Ess, may have numbered as many as a hundred) are extant, the reconstruction 
of his life and his theological views by modern scholarship has progressed rather slowly. 
Even the date of his death has been the subject of considerable debate, with views ranging 
from 250 to 300AH. Among the contributions of modem scholarship to the study of Ibn 
ar-Rawandl, especially important are the writings of P. Kraus (“Beitrage zur islamischen 
Ketzergeschichte,” RSO, 14 [1934], 93-129, 335-379); H. S. Nyberg (“ c Amr Ibn c Ubaid et 
Ibn al-Rawendi, deux reprouves,” Classicisme et declin [Paris 1957], 125-136); G. Vajda 
(cf.,£/ 2 , III, 905-906); J. van Ess (“Ibn ar-Rewandl, or the Making of an Image,” al-Abhath, 
27 [1987/89], 5-25); his “Une Lecture a rebours de l’histoire du mu c tazilisme,” REI, 46 
[1878], 163-191); and the study by S. Stroumsa, “The Blinding Emerald: Ibn al-Rawandl’s 
Kitab al-Zumurrudf JAOS, 114 (1994), 163-185; and her Freethinkers of Medieval Islam, 
37-86. J. van Ess maintains (on the basis of a set of carefully constructed arguments) that 
Ibn ar-Rawandl was not the dangerous heretic that he is made out to be in our medieval 
sources, but rather more likely a questioning believer who became the victim of a vicious 
campaign launched against him by the Mu c tazila of Baghdad. Stroumsa, on the other hand, 
is sceptical of van Ess’s reading of the sources and argues that the traditional view of Ibn 
ar-Rawandl is essentially correct. It is perhaps not entirely surprising, given the state of our 
sources on Ibn ar-Rawandl, that modem scholarship should arrive at rather different views 
of Ibn ar-Rawandl and his place in the intellectual history of medieval Islam. For a useful 
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more of his time than reproaching the Creator. Such also was the case of 
Abu’l- c Ala 5 al-Ma c arri, 158 as is [fol.8b] evident from the following lines: 

Commandments there are which some people take lightly, 

Yet no one knows whom destruction will befall. 

The Book of Muhammad, and the Book of Moses, 

The Gospel of Mary’s Son and the Psalms of David. 159 

In another poem he said (may God punish him!): 

The vicissitudes of time wrench lovers from each other; 

O God, judge between that and me! 

Do you forbid (to humankind) the premeditated taking of life, 

While You Yourself dispatch two angels to seize it? 

You claim there will be a second chance in the hereafter. 

How much better it would be to escape both states! 160 


survey of the medieval Arabic sources on Ibn ar-Rawandl, see GAS, I, 620-621. 

158 Cf., Talbls, 111-112, where Ibn al-Jawz! lumps the cases of Ibn ar-Rawandl and 
al-Ma c arri together; see also Muntazam, VIII, 185, where Abu Hayyan at-Tawhldl is added 
to the list of reprobates. The notice in the Muntazam is particularly scathing in its condemnation 
of Abu’l-'Ala 5 al-Ma c arrI; apart from his vegetarianism, his sympathy for the plight of 
animals and his ascetic lifestyle, which Ibn al-Jawz! notes with some interest, the poet is 
accused of harboring severe doubts concerning a number of doctrines central to Islam 
(prophecy, the revealed character of the Quran, resurrection and the afterlife) and concealing 
a scepticism, even unbelief, under the cover of pious-sounding language. Ibn al-jawzl was 
not alone in his views, as Laoust points out in his important study of the poet (“La vie et la 
philosophic d’Abu-l^Ala 3 al~Ma c am,”REO, 10 [1944-45], 136-138). For a critical discussion 
of the views held by Abu’l- c Ala 3 , see R. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Poetry (Cambridge 
1921), esp., ch. 2; and H. Laoust, “La vie et la philosophie d’Abu’l-Ala 3 al-Ma c arri,”REO, 
10 (1944-45), 119-156. Smoor’s article on him in El 2 , V, 927-935, provides an overview 
of his life and his literary production (cf., also GAL, I, 254-255; and Suppl. I, 449-454). 

159 The following line, not included by Ibn al-jawzl, reads: “No nation gave heed to their 
bans, [and so] their wisdom perished in vain.” Cf., Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Poetry 
(Cambridge 1921), 215, where additional lines are cited; also cf., Muntazam, VIII, 187; 
and Taha Husayn, Ta c rlf al-Qudama>, 24, 57, 110, 146, 193, 306, 324, 330. For H. 
Laoust’s rendering of these lines, see his “La vie et la philosophie d’Abu’l- c Ala 5 al-Ma c arri,” 
BEO, 10 (1944-45), 142. 

160 That is, by never having been bom. According to Smoor, al-Ma c arri regarded the act 
of procreation as itself a sin {El 2 , V, 930b). In his Muntazam (VIII, 188) Ibn al-Jawz! 
prefaces the above lines (which he says he took from the history of Abu’l-Hasan Muhammad 
b. Hilal b. Muhsin as-SabP) with the remark: “I mention these lines of poetry only to 
demonstrate this man’s unbelief (kufr)” (cf., Ta c rlf al-Qudama\ 25, 56, 116, 145, 193, 
283, 291, and 306). 
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THE PLACE OF REASON IN MATTERS OF FAITH 
[Anthropomorphist Tendencies in the Hanbali School] 


30 I have observed that some members of the [Hanbali] school have taken 
positions on matters of usul' 61 that are not acceptable. Among them there 
are three persons, namely, Abu <Abd Allah b. Hamid, 162 his disciple the 
Qddi [Abu Ya c la], 163 and Ibn Zaghunt, 164 who have detailed [their views] in 
writing and whose books have brought shame on the school. 165 In my view 
they have descended to the level of the vulgar masses ( c awamm ) by interpreting 
[texts from the Quran and the hadith bearing on] the divine attributes (sifdt) 
in accordance with the requirements of sense perception (' : ala muqtada’l-hiss). 
Thus when they learn that God created Adam in his own “form” (sura), 
they conclude that God has a form [like ours?] consisting of a face ( wajh ), 
which [they say is an attribute] added to His essence (za’id c ala’dh-dhat), m 
two eyes, a mouth, an uvula, molars, a forehead bearing the marks of 
prostration (subuhat), two hands, fingers—even a little finger and a thumb—a 
chest and a thigh, two legs and two feet, but they add: “We know of no 
reference to a head. They also assert that God can touch and be touched, 
and that a person may actually draw near to the divine essence. Some of 
them even say that [God] breathes. They delight the uneducated public by 
advancing views that contravene the canons of reason. Having adopted a 
literal interpretation of the divine names (asma > ) and the attributes (sifdt) 
they go on to apply the term “attribute” [to both of them] indiscriminately—an 


161 That is, usul ad-din, viz., those foundational theological principles on which religion 
rests. As Ibn al-Jawzi insists repeatedly in KAS , these are matters in which reason ( c aql) 
must be the principle guide. 

162 On Ibn Hamid, see notes to §14. 

163 See notes to §37. 

164 See notes to §37. 

165 Cf., §32 where the charge is repeated. As we learn from the Risala of Abu’l-Fadl 

al- c Alth! (d. 634) preserved in Ibn Rajab’s Dhayl (II, 210, 12), Ibn al-Jawzi too was 
accused of bringing shame on the school through the views he championed ( o ^ j — xJJ j 
6 -L^LiJI cLdLLc was the way al- c Alth! put it [see Appendix, §17]), particularly his 

embrace of ta?wil and his understanding of the divine attributes. It would appear that the 
charge of bringing shame on the school was one used fairly commonly in the 12th century 
by opposing factions within the school. 

166 That is, an attribute over and above the divine essence and therefore separate from it. 

167 Cf., Gimaret, Image , 54-55. 
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innovative method of designation for which there is no evidence ( dalll ) in 
scripture or in reason . 168 They ignore the scriptural texts (nusus) that discourage 
a literalistic interpretation ( zawahir ) in favor of modes of representation 
(ma c anl) that are necessary to God’s [oneness and transcendence] and [require] 
the negation of those references (simat) 169 which, when taken literally, 
imply origination in time (huduth). They are not satisfied to call such, “an 
attribute of action” (sifat fi c l) but insist on designating it “an attribute of 
essence” (sifat dhat). Then, having declared them to be such, they refuse to 
interpret them along lines required by literary usage, in which case the 
expression “hand [of God]” should be taken to mean His power (qudra) or 
blessing (ni c ma); [references to His] “arriving” (majp) or “coming” ( ityan ) 
as His kindness (birr) or His benevolence (lutf), and [references to His] 
“thigh” (saq) as His might (shidda). [fol.9a] Rather, they say: “We interpret 
such expressions literally ( c ala zahir)” However, since the literal meaning 
takes human qualities (nu c ut al-adamiyin) as its point of reference, the 
expression may be construed in its concrete, literal sense ( c ala haqiqatihi) 
only when that is possible ; 170 if that is not possible then it ought to be 
construed metaphorically ( c ala majdz). [In reality,] they are steeped in [the 
methods] of anthropomorphism (tashblh ), 171 their following having come 
[largely] from the uneducated classes ( c awamm ). 172 

31 I have thus [thought it necessary to] expose the errors of both those 
who follow and those who are followed [in these matters]. I say to my 
fellow Hanbalis: “You are proponents of scripture and tradition (naql wa 
ittiba c ), and your distinguished imam , Ahmad b. Hanbal, used to say when 
he was being scourged [on account of his beliefs]: ‘How can I say what has 


168 For more on the problem of terminological confusion, see §33, item 1 and notes to the 
translation. 

169 By simat Ibn al-Jawz! appears to mean those “attributes” mentioned above which, if 
taken literally, would imply that God is a corporeal being. 

170 Or “acceptable” in the sense that it is compatible with God’s essential nature, including 
above all His oneness and His transcendence. 

171 At the end of this sentence, DST (6) and BA, 20a insert the following: “But they 

resent the application of [the term tashblh ] to them and they say: ‘We are Ahl as-Sunna’. 
Their statements, however, are clearly anthropomorphist in character ^ | t g ^ G 

I]. 

172 See D. Gimaret, Dieu a I’image de Vhomme (Paris 1997), 54-55, where parts of this 
paragraph are translated. 
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not been said [before]?’ 173 Be on your guard, therefore, lest you introduce 
heretical doctrines into his teaching! Did [Ahmad] ever discourse on such 
matters as the recitation (tilawa) and what is recited (matluw), the reading 
(qir&a) and what is read ( maqriP )? 114 Has anyone ever reported to you that 
[Ahmad] taught that God’s sitting on the Throne (istiwtf) is one of the 
attributes of essence (sifat adh-dhat) or an attribute of action (sifdt al-fi c l)? 
On what grounds do you justify venturing into [a discussion of] such 
matters? Some of you have stated that a ‘hand’ is to be ascribed to God as 
an attribute added to His essence (zadda c ald’dh-dhat). All such statements 
are in conflict with established norms and are repugnant to those who 
oppose innovation (bid c a)} 15 You insist that the traditions of the Prophet are 
to be interpreted literally ( c ald zahir ), but the literal meaning of ‘foot’ 
(<qadam ), [alleged to be one of the divine attributes], is ‘limb’ (jariha). The 
only acceptable method is to allow [the words of scripture] to stand as they 
appear in the text [without comment]. They are to be recited, but nothing is 
to be added. 

32 “If you had understood the difference between the two positions, 176 you 
would not have fallen into error. When it is said that Jesus is the spirit of 
God (ruh Allah),' 11 Christians maintain that ‘spirit’ ( ruh ) is an attribute 
(sifa) of God which entered into Mary. 178 [Likewise] those who affirm that 
God sits on the Throne in His essence (bi-dhatihi) have relegated Him to 
the realm of the physical senses (hissiyat). It is essential that due consideration 


173 That is, by the early authorities of the Community: the Prophet, Companions, Followers, 
etc. 

174 On the analogous question of the ism (the name) versus the musamma (the thing 
named), see notes to §25 where the Hanbal! position is discussed. 

175 On the question of bid c a, see Laoust, La profession de foi d’lbn Batta, 8, n. 1. Cf., 
also the art. “ Bid c a ” in El 2 , 1, 1199. It should be noted here that the question of bid c a is a 
complex one, for which the English rendering above (innovation) is not an entirely adequate 
one. 

176 That is, between the literalist position and (what might be called) the non-interventionist 
approach allegedly advocated by Ahmad b. Hanbal. 

177 Cf., S. 4: 171. For a discussion of this text in relation to the Christian claim (which 
for Ibn al-Jawz! is based on conceptions rooted in sense experience and, therefore, “materia¬ 
list” or corporealist in nature), see Ibn al-Jawzfs Zad al-Masir, II, 260-262; cf. also KAS , 
§§33 and 43, where the question of ruh is revisited. 

178 In the Christian view, as represented here, “spirit” is understood as a physical substance 
(cf., preceding note). 
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be given to what can be established by the principle of reason, for it is 
through this latter that we can know [that] the Creator [exists] and can 
ascertain Him to be eternal. Use reason, then, to shield God from those 
finite, corporeal qualities (tashblh aw tajsim) that are alien to His being, 
and permit the traditions of the Prophet to stand exactly as you find them, 
without adding to or subtracting from them! If you had said: ‘We recite 
them [without comment],’ no one would have censured you. It is your 
interpretation of them in a literalistic fashion ( c ala’z-zahir ) alone that is 
objectionable. Refrain from insinuating into the doctrine of [Ahmad], our 
pious ancestor, what he never taught! Instead you have brought shame and 
dishonor to the school, so much so that the only thing that is now said of a 
Hanball is that he is an anthropomorphist (mujassim).' 19 Not only that, but 
you have embellished your doctrine with a narrowly partisan devotion 
(' c asablya ) to Yazid [b. Mu c awiya] even though you know quite well [foI.9b] 
that the founder of the school actually permitted the cursing [of Yazid]. 180 

179 Ibn al-Jawzi reports in his Muntazam (IX, 4, 15-19) that al-Bakri, an Ash'arite 
preacher who was active in Baghdad in 475/1082, stated, apparently in one of his sermons, 
that some Hanballs held the view that God even has a penis. Although Ibn al-Jawzi 
dismisses the charge as false, it does indicate the kind of reputation Hanballs had in some 
quarters. 

180 Ibn Rajab reports that the Hanball school of Baghdad was indeed divided over the 
question of Yazid b. Mu'awiya (see Dhayl, I, 354-358, but esp., 356-357; also Tabaqdt 
al-Hanabila, II, 273-10-15, where Abu Muhammad at-Tamiml [d. 488/1095] confirms the 
observations of Ibn Rajab). According to Ibn Rajab, the Hanball traditionist c Abd al-Mughlth 
b. Zuhayr (d. 583/1187) was an outspoken defender of Yazid, but Ibn Rajab also notes that 
c Abd al-Mughith was not alone among Hanballs in his defense of Yazid; among others, he 
mentions Abu’l-Husayn b. Abi Ya c la (d. 526) and a certain Abu’l-Hasan b. al-Banna’ who 
died in 484 {Dhayl, I, 356, and Muntazam, IX, 59). Undoubtedly there were others, 
possibly including Ibn Abi Ya'la’s father, Abu Ya'la. Ibn Rajab (who bases himself largely 
on the now lost chronicle of Ibn al-Qaffi) reports that Ibn al-Jawzi was one of the leaders 
of the anti-Yazid faction and even authored a work on the question entitled ar-Radd c ala 
al-Mutadassib al- c Anld al-Mani c Man Dhamm al-Yazld{Dhayl, I, 356, 6; GAL I, 503, no. 
16; and c AlwajI, Mu’allafat Ibn al-Jawzi [Baghdad 1965], 103) in which he dietailed the 
case against Yazid. That Ibn al-Jawzi’s position was well known among his contemporaries 
is evident from the frequent references to it in medieval chronicles (cf., e.g., Ibn Athir, 
Kamil, XI, 562-563 [sub anno 583]; and Ibn Kathir, Biddy a, XII, 350). It is not surprising 
that Ibn c Aqil too was a member of the anti-YazId camp (cf., G. Makdisi, Ihn c Aqil [1997], 
176). G. Makdisi notes that behind the anti-Yazid stance was an abiding affection for C A1I 
and especially Husayn. Between these two positions there was a third group of Hanballs 
who refused to take sides over this question. In his c aqida, Abu Muhammad at-Tamiml (d. 
488/1095), while conceding that a case can be made for both positions, demands that 
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Abu Muhammad at-Tamlm! 181 used to say of one of your leaders 182 that he 
had brought such shame on this school that it would not be washed away 
until the day of resurrection.” 183 

33 The errors of the authors to whom I have referred above fall into 
seven categories. (1) They take scriptural texts which refer only to the 


partisan debate over this question be set aside in the interest of the school and the larger 
community. For a statement of Abu Muhammad’s position, see the text of his c aqlda 
preserved in Tabaqat al-Hanabila, II, 273, 10-15; and 382, 10; see also II, 34, 10, where 
Barbaharl is cited as supporting a similar position. On the wider controversy over Yazld, 
see Goldziher, ZDMG , 53 (1899), 645-652; ZDMG, 66 (1912), 139-142; and Muslim 
Studies , II, 96, n.6. 

181 Abu Muhammad Rizq Allah b. c Abd al-Wahhab b. c Abd al- c Az!z at-Tamlml (d. 
488/1095), an influential and well-connected member of the Hanball school of Baghdad 
whom Ibn al-Jawz! clearly held in high regard. For biographical details, see esp., Tabaqat 
al-Hanabila , II, 250-251; Muntazam, IX, 88-89; Dhayl, 1,77-85; Kamil , X, 253; Shadharat, 
III, 384; and Ibn al-Jawzi, Manaqib Ahmad b. Hanbal, 525 (cf., also G. Makdisi, Ibn 
c Aqil, 269-274, 342-343, 423-424). 

182 Following the printed edition of DST (Damascus 1345/1926, p. 8, n. 1), the editor of 
al-Bazi’l-Ashhab (Beirut 1407/1987), Muhammad Munir, identifies the person referred to 
here as Abu Ya c la b. al-Farra\ 

183 Ibn Athlr’s notice on Abu YaTa ( al-Kamil, X, 52, 19-21) makes it reasonably certain 

that the object of Abu Muhammad’s remarks (reported above by Ibn al-Jawzi) was none 
other than Abu Ya c la himself. The last sentence of Ibn Athlr’s notice reads: ^>-J: jLS'j 

* 111 IgL-Ju V aJbUJJ (jr U * * IyJ' y) : J jjq [Ibn Tamlml al-Hanbal! 

used to say: “Abu Ya c la al-Farra 5 brought disgrace (lit. heaped refuse) on Hanballs to such 
an extent that it cannot be washed away”]. The conflict between Abu Muhammad at-Tamlml 
and Abu Ya c la, though in part the result of a personal rivalry, at the same time reflected the 
social and theological divisions that existed within the school (especially in Baghdad) in the 
5th/l 1th century (cf., Makdisi, Ibn c Aqll, 267-268 and 342-350). Abu Muhammad was 
affiliated with that branch of the school (which included such names as Abu’l-Faraj at-Tamimi 
[d. 425], Abu c Al! al-Hashiml [d. 428] and Ibn c Aq!l) that was intellectually more open, 
more sensitive to the problematic of the traditionalist position on the question of the divine 
attributes (and one might also say, less resistant to Ash c arl and Mu c tazil! perspectives on 
theological questions) in contrast to the more traditionalist views of men like Ibn Hamid, 
Abu Ya c la, the sharlf Abu Ja c far and Ibn Zaghum. It was the former tendency that Ibn 
al-Jawzi came to associate himself with; it is the viewpoint of that wing of the school that is 
reflected in the arguments detailed in KAS. The importance of KAS lies, in part, in the fact 
that it reflects the outlook of a line of Hanball thinkers in the 11th and 12th centuries that 
wished to distance itself from the die-hard traditionalist wing of the school by insisting, in a 
somewhat circuitous and nuanced manner, that the Ash c arl and Mu c tazill critique of 
anthropomorphism be taken more seriously. 
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awsaf (qualifications) 184 and construe them as though they were akhbar 
as-sifat. 185 Not everything ascribed to God [in scripture], however, should 
be assigned the status of an attribute (sifa). Thus, when the Quran relates 
God as having said: “I breathed into [Adam] My spirit (ruh),” m the reference 
to “spirit” (ruh) here should not be taken to mean that God possesses an 
attribute by that name. 187 Indeed, those who term a simple qualification 
(mudaf) an attribute have departed from normative practice. 188 (2) They say 
that the meaning of those sayings of the Prophet that fall into the category 


184 That is, “qualifications ( awsaf )” which may be ascribed to God based on a scriptural 
text. Although Ibn al-Jawz! does not use the expression akhbar al-awsaf (texts on the basis 
of which a qualification may be ascribed to God) here, that, in fact, is what he is referring 
to. For more on the awsaf send the distinction between these latter and the sifat, see note 
188. 

185 Scriptural texts on the basis of which a divine attribute may be predicated of God. 

186 SeeS. 12:29, and 38:72. 

187 Ibn Hamid is said to have insisted on ruh as one of the divine attributes, indeed as 
one of the attributes of essence ( sifa min dhatihi [ §44]). See also §62, where the question 
of ruh in relation to God is discussed. 

188 Ibn al-jawzl’s insistence on differentiating between the awsaf and the sifat reflects a 
distinction that had long been standard within Sunni, and especially Ash c arl, theological 
circles. Ash c arites were not the first, however, to make the distinction. It is to be found in 
the teachings of Ibn Kullab (d. 855) and appears to go back as far as Hi sham b. al-Hakam, 
the early Imam! theologian (d. 795/6). Within this theological tradition the sifat were held to 
be actual identifiable “entities” ( ma c anl) within the divine essence itself, hence the designation 
attributes of essence, of which there were eight: life ( hayat ), knowledge ( c ilm ), power 
(qudra), will ( irada ), hearing ( sam c ), sight (basar ), speech (ikalam ), and duration (baqa>). 
They are based on explicit references in the Quran and the sayings of the Prophet, that is, 
on what Ibn al-Jawz! calls peremptory evidence (see below, item no. 4 in §33; also §14). 
The awsaf by contrast, refer to “qualities” (Gimaret prefers the term “qualificatives” since 
it calls attention to the fact that the awsaf are primarily words used by human beings) that in 
some way refer to God’s actions, but, unlike the sifat, they do not define the divine essence. 
Concerned to preserve the absolute unity of the divine essence, the Mu c tazila rejected the 
Ash c arite understanding of sifat as referring to specific entities ( ma c ani ) in the divine 
essence, and insisted that there is no real difference between awsaf and sifat; for them terms 
like wasf (quality) sifa (attribute) and ism (name) may be used interchangeably; they are 
merely words that we apply to God, nothing more. For more on the distinction between 
awsaf and sifat, see Gimaret, Doctrine , 235-245; also El 2 , IX, 55la-552; Frank, El 2 , 
suppl. 343-348; and his “Attribute, Attribution, and Being...,” Philosophies of Existence, 
Ancient and Medieval, 258-278. For a Hanball statement on the divine attributes that 
reflects the clear influence of Ash c arism, see Abu Ya c la, Mu c tamad, 44. 
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of the mutashabihat (ambiguous sayings) is known only to God. 189 But then 
they add: “We take [these obscure texts] in their literal sense ( c ala zahiriha ).” 
How strange it is that the literal meaning (zahir) is one that only God 
knows? 190 Can the term istiwd*, 191 when taken in its literal sense, mean 
anything other than “sitting” (qu c ud), or the term nuzul anything other than 
“movement” ( intiqal )? 192 (3) They ascribe attributes to God [carelessly, not 
understanding] that attributes (sifat) ought to be predicated of God on the 
same basis as essence (« dhat ) is predicated, [that is,] only on the authority of 
peremptory evidence (adilla qaflya). Ibn Hamid 193 said: “Anyone who 
rejects what is ascribed to God in reliable traditions (akhbar thdbita) —has 
he [not] blasphemed in a double sense? 194 The majority of Hanballs hold 
that those who reject traditions in which a leg, foot, fingers, palm, and so 
forth, are predicated of God are to be declared unbelievers even if the 
traditions in question have come down to us from a single source ( ahad ), 195 

189 This sentence presupposes the traditional distinction between two classes of verses in 
the Quran, the muhkamat (those whose meaning is clear) and the mutashabihat (verses 
whose meaning is ambiguous). This classification is based on S. 3: 7, which reads: “He it 
is who sent down to you the Book in which there are clear verses ( muhkamat )—they are 
the essence of the Book—and those that are ambiguous ( mutashabihat ). As for those in 
whose hearts there is an inclination to fall away, they follow the ambiguous part (LLjj Lo 
o), desiring dissension and seeking its interpretation (ta^wll); and none knows its interpretation 
save only God.” This distinction between the clear and the ambiguous was later applied to 
the sayings of the Prophet. 

190 Ibn al-Jawzi’s position is that the mutashabihat (ambiguous or obscure texts) concern 
mysteries which the human mind cannot penetrate. That being the case, all such texts 
should be allowed to stand without comment. A literal interpretation is particularly offensive 
since, by equating the mystery known to God alone with the literal (obvious) meaning, it 
makes a mockery of that mystery. A frankly acknowledged agnosticism is preferable to a 
literal interpretation, or indeed, to any interpretation at all. 

191 An allusion to the saying istawa c ala’l- c arsh (God is seated, or established, on the 
throne), an expression that is found in both the Quran and the hadlth. 

192 Notions that are perfectly comprehensible! If this is the kind of meaning that is to be 
attached to the mutashabihat , where is the mystery or the ambiguity? 

193 On him, see notes to §36. 

194 The twofold blasphemy may be this: 1) a source that ought to be accepted is given 
less than the respect it deserves, and 2) God is denied attributes which are rightly His. 

195 Also referred to as khabar al-wahid or khabar al-infirad , i.e., traditions going back to 
a single authority in contrast to those that are termed mashhur (reports that go back to more 
than two sources) and mutawatir (those that go back to multiple sources). See §14, where 
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for, in our view, their contents belong to the category of authoritative 
knowledge ( c ilm).” Statements of this sort can come only from one who 
does not understand either the principles of jurisprudence or those of reason. 
(4) They fail to distinguish between those prophetic traditions that rest on 
multiple authorities (khabar mashhur) such as “He (God) descends to the 
lowest heaven,” and traditions that are not at all reliable such as, for 
example, the saying “I saw my Lord in the best form (ft ahsani suratin)” m 
In fact, they establish divine attributes on the basis of both categories of 
traditions indiscriminately. (5) They make no distinction between traditions 
whose line of transmission goes back to the Prophet (marfu c ) and [fol.lOa] 
those that go back only to a Companion or a Follower (mawqiif). 191 Indeed, 
they predicate attributes of God on the basis of both types of traditions 
without distinction. (6) They interpret certain expressions metaphorically 
(tcfawwalu) in one place but refuse to do so in [another] place. Thus, for 
example, they take the divine saying: “He who comes to Me walking I will 
come to him running” 198 as a figure of speech referring to God’s bestowal 
of blessings on His creatures. However, in connection with the saying of 
c Umar b. c Abd al- c Az!z: 199 “On the day of resurrection, God will come 


definitions of these terms are given. For more on these terms, see El 2 , IV, 896a; III, 25; 
and B. Weiss, “Language and Tradition,” Der Islam , 61 (1984), 94-95; also KAS, §§102 
and 116 where the question of ahad traditions is discussed in relation to the “establishment” 
of the divine attributes. 

196 See §§72, 74, 76, 79 and 184, where this saying or approximations of it are cited and 
discussed. 

197 See §113 where Ibn al-Jawz! comments on the value of traditions that derive from 
tabi c i sources, i.e., reports derived from Followers. 

198 These words belong to that class of sayings known as the hadlth qudsl or divine 
sayings. For other references to this tradition in KAS, see §§115, 181, and 222; cf., Ibn 
al-Jawzf s al-Mashyakha (Beirut 1980), 65-66, where the isnad is given in full as well as a 
brief sketch of Ibn al-Jawzfs early encounter with the saying. Virtually all of the canonical 
collections of hadlth contain the saying in one or another of its variant forms: Bukhari, 
tawhld, 15, 3 (Houdas, Les traditions, IV, 588[3]); Muslim, dhikr, 2, 19, 20; tawba, 1; 
Musnad, II, 251, 315, 391, 413, etc. For medieval discussions of this saying, see esp., Ibn 
Qutayba, Tctml Mukhtalif al-Hadith (Cairo 1386/1966), 224; al-Bayhaql, al-Asma 3 , 457ff.; 
and Ibn Khuzayma, Kitab at-Tawhld, 7. For additional references and a summary of more 
recent scholarly discussion of the saying, see W. Graham, Divine Word, 127-128. 

199 The eighth caliph of the Umayyad dynasty, noted for his piety, his tolerant attitude 
toward non-Muslims, and his far-reaching reform of governmental policy, especially with 
respect to the mawall question. See the biographical notices on him in the Tabaqat of Ibn 
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walking,” 200 they insist on a literal interpretation. How strange it is that they 
interpret a saying going back to the Prophet metaphorically but refuse to do 
so when considering [a similar saying] from c Umar b. c Abd al- c Az!z! (7) 
Finally, they make sense experience the basis of their interpretation of the 
hadlth. Thus, they say that God Himself (bi-dhatihi) descends (yanzilu) and 
moves from place to place (yantaqilu wa yataharraku). 201 They maintain 
that such statements are not to be understood rationally. By such sophistry 
they deceive those who listen to them and they contradict both sense experience 
and reason ( al-hiss wa’l- c aql). 202 


[The Language of Revelation and 
The Necessity of Metaphorical Interpretation (Ta^wll)] 

34 If someone should ask why the Messenger of God summoned [people] to 
something by means of expressions that are seemingly anthropomorphic, it 
should be pointed out that sense experience conditions the way people think 
to such an extent that they are scarcely able to conceive what lies beyond 
the realm of the senses, and the reason for that lies in the natural human 
affinity ( mujanasa ) for things temporal ( hadlth ). [This explains why] some 

Sa c d (V, 330-408), and the Hilya of Abu Nu c aym, (V, 253-353) where a very large 
number of his sayings are found (cf., also Ibn al-Jawzfs Safn>a, II, 63-72). Ibn al-Jawz! is 
the author of a full-length biography of c Umar, published in Cairo 1331/1912 (al-Mu 3 ayyid 
Press) under the title Sir at c Umar ibn c Abd al- c Azlz, and reprinted again in Beirut in 
1984/1404 (see also c AlwajI, Mu^allafat Ibn al-Jawz! [Baghdad 1965] 112, 129, 163, 
180). 

200 It is not entirely clear to me whether this saying is meant to be taken as a prophetic 
utterance transmitted by c Umar or a saying from c Umar himself. Apparently the latter is 
meant since in the following line of the Arabic text it is referred to as “ kalam c Umar b. 
c Abd al- c Az!z” (the speech or saying of c Umar). I have searched the sources on c Umar 
available to me for traces of this saying but so far without result. See §§185-186 where 
another of c Umar’s sayings bearing on the question of God’s walking is cited and discussed. 

201 It is not clear here whether intaqala and taharraka are meant to be taken as synonyms 
or whether a distinction is intended? In general taharraka , which, along with intaqala , 
occurs fairly frequently in KAS, is used to denote motion in general whereas intaqala tends 
to denote one particular species of motion, viz., movement from one place to another {min 
makan ila makan). 

202 The term sophistry is not intended here in its technical sense but in the more general 
sense of specious arguments and forms of reasoning used for the purpose of deception or 
obfuscation. 
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people worship the stars and attribute beneficial and harmful influences to 
them; 203 [why] some people worship light and attribute good to it and evil 
to darkness; 204 [why] some people worship angels, some the sun, some 
Jesus, some c Uzayr, 205 and some the cow, and [why] the majority of people 
[worship] idols. [People] have a natural affinity for those things whose 
existence can be apprehended through the senses. It was for this reason that 
[the Children of Israel] said to Moses: “Make us a god.” 206 If revelation 
{shardH c ) had been given [to the Prophet] in the language of pure transcendence 
(bPt-tanzlh al-mahd ), 207 it would have had to express itself through negation 
and denial (an-nafy wa’l-jahd). When they 208 said [to the Prophet]: “Describe 
your Lord to us,” 209 the verse: “Say, He is God the One” was revealed. 210 
Had [the Prophet] merely said that He is not a body (jism), [fol.lOb] or an 
atom (jawhar), or an accident ( c arad); that He is without length or breadth; 
that He neither occupies space nor is encompassed by space; that none of 
the six spatial relations apply to Him; that He neither moves (mutaharrik) 
nor is at rest (sakin); and that He is not accessible to the senses (ahsas), et 
cetera,—[they would not have understood]. Had [the Meccans] only said: 
“Limit your use of [the language of] negation by making concrete 211 the 
One to whose worship you summon us [instead of relying solely on the 
language of] negation, 212 otherwise you call us to something that has no 


203 See Talbls, 74, where the SabPun are described as worshippers of the stars: “Most of 
them (says Ibn al-JawzI) claim that the world is uncreated. Some of them term the stars 
angels (malaHka) while others call them gods and worship them....” 

~ 04 Cf., Talbls, 75ff., where Ibn al-JawzI discusses the Mazdian (majus) dualism of light 
and darkness. 

205 Cf., S. 9:30, and Zad al-Maslr , III, 422, where Ibn al-JawzI summarizes the principal 
views current in the scholarship of his day with regard to c Uzayr (cf., also Talbls, 73). For 
a brief summary of modem research on the name, see the art. by H. Lazarus-Yafeh, El 2 , X, 
960. 

206 S. 7: 138. Cf., Exodus 32:1-5. 

207 A language stripped of all images and symbolic expressions.. 

208 That is, the Meccans. 

209 See Zad al-Maslr , IX, 265ff., where Ibn al-JawzI presents different views as to the 
identity of the questioner(s). 

210 S. 112:1. 

211 Literally, by distinguishing ( bi-an tumayyiza). 

That is, limit the use of negation so that God’s existence may be discerned as 
something concrete and real. 
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reality [for us”—they would have spoken the truth]. It was for this reason 
that God applied to Himself expressions (asmtf) which they could compre¬ 
hend—such as, for example, hearing, seeing, understanding, expressing 
anger, building the House, and designating the [Black] Stone as the hand 
[of God] which can be touched, 213 not to mention such expressions as face, 
hands, foot, ascending the Throne (istiwtf) and descending—all for the 
purpose of rendering His existence capable of affirmation. From the vantage 
point of revelation (shar c ) this is more important than an emphasis on 
transcendence (tanzlh), although the latter is an essential part of it. It was 
for this reason that the Prophet once asked a slave-girl: “Where is God?” 214 
On another occasion when he was asked whether God laughs he answered in 
the affirmative. 215 However, while [the Prophet] affirmed God’s existence 
by appealing to images (suwar) drawn from sense experience, supposing 
such representations (tashblh) [to be literally true] was proscribed by the 
verse: “There is nothing like unto Him.” 216 


213 An allusion to the tradition: JJI LJlSU Jill uyc 

(the Black Stone is the right-hand of God on earth; whoever touches it, touches [the hand 
of] God) This is the tradition as reported by Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, I, 174-175; Ibn Furak, 
Mushkil al-Hadlth, 117, reports a slightly different version of the hadith: <jy: iI 
ji> ^ * Li ^ L^j ^iL^ I JL)I (the Black Stone is the right-hand of God on earth; 
whomever God wills may touch it). Ibn Rajab notes that some Hanballs insisted on a literal 
interpretation of this tradition—e.g., al-Hasan b. al-Fa c us (d. 521/1127) and undoubtedly 
also the Sharif Abu Ja c far (d. 470/1077). Ibn Rajab notes, however, that not all Hanballs 
were prepared to adopt such a position. For a discussion of other interpretations of this 
tradition, see Ibn Furak, 117-119, and Ibn Qutayba, Ta^wll, 277 (cf., Lecomte, 240). 

214 See KAS §§122-123 (tradition # 17) where the larger tradition of which this question 
is a part is cited and discussed. The tradition (with slight variations) is found in a number 
of the standard collections of hadith : Muslim, 5 ( masajid ): 33; Abu Dawud, 2 (salat): 167; 
and 21 (ayman wa nudhur): 16 (an abridged version); NasaT, 13 (sahw): 20; and the 
Musnad , V, 447-448. Al-BayhaqI, Asma\ 421-422, cites the short version and comments 
on it briefly (cf., Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhid, 121-122). For an interesting Hanball discussion 
of the tradition, see Mu c tamad, 56, where, on the basis of this text, Abu YaTa argues that it 
is possible to speak of God’s “whereness” ( aynlya ). 

215 Cf., KAS , §§114-116 (tradition # 14). For the text of the tradition, see Ibn Maja, 
Sunan , muqaddima, 13 (181). 

216 S. 42:11. The point seems to be that images drawn from human experience are 
permissible if their purpose is to affirm the reality of God’s existence. But once they are 
used as a basis for understanding the nature of the divine essence (including the question of 
the divine attributes) they cease to be permissible. 
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35 The Messenger did not utter his sayings (ahadlth) en bloc (jumlatan) 
[at a particular point in time], but rather individually on [many] different 
occasions. Consequently, those who have compiled them [into books], with 
chapters arranged according to “image” (sura), 211 have committed an egregious 
error. 218 Collections (majmu c ) of this sort, even those containing sound 
traditions, are of little value (yaslr ), [but they do call attention to the fact 
that the Prophet] was an Arab given to the use of metaphorical language 
(tajawwuz). Did [the Prophet] not say: “‘The Cow’ and ‘the People of 
c Imran’ will come forth [on the day of resurrection] like two clouds or 
like two flocks of birds soaring in the air with outstretched wings,” or that 
“death will be led forth [on the day of resurrection] in the form of a 
speckled ram and will be slain.” 220 

217 That is, images (suwar) applied to God in the Quran and the hadlth. It would seem 
from Ibn al-Jawzfs comments above that there were works in existence devoted to a 
treatment of these images, i.e., works in which individual chapters focussed on the question 
of a particular sura , or perhaps entire works devoted to the treatment of a single image. 
Unfortunately, Ibn al-Jawz! does not tell us enough about such works to make it possible 
to identify them with confidence. He may, however, have in mind here works like Ibn 
Khuzayma’s Kitab at-Tawhld, which in fact consisted of series of chapters, each devoted to 
a particular image. Ibn al-Jawz! makes it clear elsewhere in KAS that he had little sympathy 
for the views of Ibn Khuzayma. Ibn al-jawzl may also have in mind works like Ibn 
Zaghunfs Tashlh Hadlth al-Atlt, a short treatise devoted to a discussion of a particular facet 
of the istiwa*-: image (i.e., God seated on the Throne). The work is lost, however, and our 
only knowledge of it is based on a brief reference in Ibn Rajab’s Dhayl (I, 181, 18-19). The 
clear implication of Ibn al-Jawz! comments above is that there were other works of this 
kind in ciruculation, perhaps authored by the other men he takes to task in KAS. 

' 1 lS The point here is that, since the Prophet’s utterances were given at different times and 
under different circumstances, they ought to be understood in light of the specific occasions 
on which they were given. To abstract them from time and place, and then to insist on a 
literal interpretation, can only lead to confusion and misunderstanding. The problem with 
such collections is that in organizing images by kind or type, they are tom from their proper 
setting and in the end distorted. 

219 Titles of the second and third surahs of the Quran, respectively. For fuller versions of 
the hadlth , see the following, among others: Muslim, 6 (salat al-musafirln ) 252, 253; the 
Musnad, IV, 249, 251, 255, 257, 348, 353, 361; TirmidhI, 42, {thawab al-QuHan), 5. Cf., 
alsoZad al-Maslr , I, 19. 

- 20 For the full text, see esp., Muslim, 52 (janna ), 40; Bukhari, 65 (tafslr surat ), 19 
(Houdas, Les traditions, III, 379); Tirmidhi, 44 (tafslr surat), 19; Musnad, II, 377, 423, 
513; and III, 6. The significance of this saying lies (it would seem) in the fact that the 
Prophet acknowledges these two images as forms of speech that arise out of sense experience, 
and hence are to be treated as metaphorical expressions. 
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36 If someone should ask why the salaf refused to interpret (tafslr) 
scriptural texts (ahadith) 221 and insisted that these latter be permitted to 
stand as they are, our answer is that they did so for three reasons. In the 
first place, [the texts of scripture] were recited [without explanation] in 
order to focus attention (mas) on the reality of God’s existence (mawjud). 
When they are interpreted this does not happen, 222 given the fact that some 
of [these texts] contain expressions that do [when explained] require a 
metaphorical interpretation (ta^wll). 223 Thus, for example, the verse “Your 
Lord comes” 224 refers to the coming of His command (amr). [fol.lla] 
Ahmad b. Hanbal said: “The proofs of reason (adillat al- c aql) lead to this 
conclusion, for movement (intiqal) cannot be attributed to Him.” Secondly, 
if a term like “hand” had been explained metaphorically (ta’awwul) to mean 
“power” (qudra), this latter might have been construed in such a way as to 
include the notion of potentiality (quwwa), 225 and so could have risked 
diverting attention away from what is acceptable. 226 Thirdly, if [the salaf\ 
had adopted a metaphorical method of exegesis, the breach (kharq) would 
have widened and the result would have been confusion. When uneducated 
persons asked [the salaf] the meaning of the verse “[God] seated himself 
(istawa) on the Throne (al- c arsh),” 221 they were simply told that God’s 
sitting on the Throne is an established fact (ma c lum) and that, even though 
its modality (kayf) is unknown, it is to be accepted by faith (Imdri) and not 


221 What follows makes it clear that Ibn al-Jawzi has in mind not just the sayings of the 
Prophet (i.e., ahadith in the narrow sense of the term) but Quranic passages as well. 

222 That is, Inas does not occur. 

223 The argument in this paragraph assumes that the audience is the general (uneducated) 
public. Here Ibn al-Jawzfs point is that even though scripture does contain figurative 
language, it is best not to interpret such language out of respect for the simple faith of the 
ordinary believers. Ibn al-Jawzi does not oppose the use of tcfwll if it is confined to circles 
equipped to apply it properly. In chapters II and III of KAS Ibn al-Jawzi will make 
extensive use of ta^wll because he is addressing persons able to understand the intricacies 
of metaphorical exegesis. 

224 S. 89:22. 

225 See the excellent article by R. Amaldez, “ KuwwaEl 2 , V, 576-579. 

226 The notion of quwwa as potentiality (innate unrealized power) implies imperfection 
and, if applied to God, would have led to a serious qualification of divine qudra. 

227 S. 7:54, etc. 
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to be questioned. 228 —We follow this approach only because the masses 
( c awamm) are not able to grasp matters that are complex and subtle ( ghawamid). 

[Leading Proponents of Anthropomorphism 
Within the Hanball School] 

37 The imam Ahmad used to say: “Let the texts of scripture (ahadlth) stand 
as they are.” Some of his leading disciples followed this principle—men 
like Ibrahim al-Harb! 229 and Abu Dawud al-Ashram, 230 as well as some of 
the [later] authorities of the school such as Abu’l-Hasan at-Tamlm!, 231 AbO 

228 Literally, asking questions about it is “heresy "(bid c a). 

229 Ibrahim b. Ishaq b. Ibrahim Abu Ishaq al-Harbl (198-285/811-898), a student of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal in hadlth , and, like Ahmad, a vigorous opponent of kalam, especially of 
the Mu c tazill variety. His legal affiliation is less certain: both Ibn al-Jawz! ( Manaqib , 508; 
Muntazam,V I, 3-7) and Ibn Ab! Ya c la ( Tabaqat al-Hanabila , I, 86-93) list him as a 
Hanball and devote important notices to him, but Shafi c ites also claimed him as one of their 
own (El 2 , III, 994). It is interesting that while Subkl includes a notice on him in his 
Tahaqat ash-ShafTlya (II, 256-257), he does acknowledge that Ibrahim studied fiqh under 
Ahmad b. Hanbal. For additional sources on him, see GAL , Suppl. I, 188, and El 2 , III, 
994. 

230 I have not found an Abu Dawud al-Ashram listed in any of the sources on early 
Hanbalism. It is possible that “al-Ashram” is a corruption perhaps of al-Ash c ath, in which 
case the reference may be to Abu Dawud b. al-Ash c ath, known also as Abu Dawud 
as-Sijistanl (d. 275/888), author of the well known Kitab as-Sunna, which he is said to 
have submitted to Ahmad b. Hanbal for his approval before putting the work into circulation. 
He was active in early Hanbal! circles and taught hadlth to a number of early Hanballs, 
among them Abu Bakr al-Khallal. For notices on Abu Dawud, see Tahaqat al-Hanabila , I, 
159-162; Tahikh Baghdad , IX, 55-59; and Muntazam, V, 97. Another possibility, though 
on paleographic grounds somewhat more remote, is that the reference here is to Abu Bah¬ 
ai-Athram Ahmad b. Hani 3 (d. 296/909) whose nisba (al-Athram) in Arabic closely resembles 
al-Ashram. It is relatively easy to explain how a scribe could have mistakenly copied down 
al-Ashram in place of al-Athram; it is less easy to explain the kunya Abu Dawud if AbQ 
Bakr was the intended reading. In light of the problems with the latter option, I am inclined 
to consider Abu Dawud b. al-Ash c ath as the more likely reading. Abu Bakr al-Athram, 
however, cannot be ruled out. For biographical sources on AbQ Bakr, see Muntazam, VI, 
83; Manaqib , 507; Tahaqat al-Hanabila, I, 66-74; and TaAikh Baghdad, V, 110-112. 

231 c Abd al- c Az!z b. al-Harith b. Asad b. al-Layth Abu’l-Hasan at-Tamlml (317-371/929- 
981), an influential 10th century Hanbal! whose theological views reflect the subtle influences 
of Mu c tazilism and Ash c arism (Makdisi, Ibn c Aqll [1997], 105-106, 109, and 130). For 
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Muhammad [at-Tamlml] Rizq Allah b. c Abd al-Wahhab, 232 and AbuT-Wafa 5 
b. c AqIl. 233 However, three persons whom we have already mentioned, viz., 
Ibn Hamid, 234 the Qadl [Abu Ya c la], 235 and Ibn Zaghun!, 236 are well-known 

biographical notices on him, see esp., Muntazam, VII, 110; Tabaqat al-Hanabila, II, 139, 
and Ttfrikh Baghdad , X, 461-462. 

232 For more on Abu Muhammad at-Tamlml, see notes to §31. 

233 See notes to §20. 

234 Al-Hasan b. Hamid b. c AlI b. Marwan Abu c Abd Allah al-Warraq (d. 403/1012), 
perhaps the most influential Hanbal! jurist of his time. In addition to his many works on 
jurisprudence, he did compose a treatise that dealt with theological and hermeneutical 
questions, viz., his Shark Usui ad-Dln. Unfortunately, none of his writings has survived 
apart from a relatively insignificant legal catechism (GAS, I, 515). For more on this interesting 
and important Hanbal! master, see notes to §14. See the following paragraphs of KAS for 
references to his views on the divine attributes: §§14, 33, 37, 39, 40, 44, 48, 52, 56, 61, 63, 
64, 76, 135, 139, 151, 177, 186, 188, 244. 

235 Of the Hanballs chastised by Ibn al-Jawz! (in KAS ) for their anthropomorphist views, 
none is censured more often nor more severely than Abu YaTa, a leading influence in the 
Hanbal! school for a good part of the 11th century. Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. Muhammad 
b. al-FarnP, known better as Abu YaTa or simply the Qadl , was bom 380/990 and died on 
the 19th of Ramadan 458/14 August 1066. A man of immense learning and a prolific 
writer (see Tabaqat al-Hanabila , II, 205-206, for the most complete list of his works), 
Abu YaTa was a complex and controversial figure. He was criticized by some Hanballs 
(Ibn Taymlya) for his ShafiTte leanings on certain legal questions and by others for certain 
Ash c arite sympathies. But the criticism voiced most often by Hanballs was that Abu YaTa, 
in spite of works like Kitab al-Mu c tamad, had associated himself with views that were 
clearly anthropomorphist, and that through his advocacy of such views he had brought 
shame on the Hanbal! school (see KAS §31). Ibn Athir reports that Abu Muhammad 
at-Tamimi was deeply offended by the views of Abu YaTa on the question of the sifat 
(Kamil, X, 52). One is not surprised to learn that Ash c arites also took exception to his 
views and, as we learn, again from Ibn Athir, expressed their views in a quite public way, 
and rather early in the career of Abu YaTa (see esp., Kamil, IX, 460, where the role of 
Abu’l-Hasan al-Qazwin! is mentioned). Abu YaTa was well aware of the objections raised 
against his views and composed a number of works which, despite the use of the term 
radd [refutation] in their titles, were most likely attempts to defend himself by taking the 
offensive and raising objections to the views of his critics. Among such titles, one notices 
the following: ar-Radd c ala’l-Ash c arlya, ar-Radd c alcTl-Mu]assima, ar-Radd c ala Ibn al- 
Labban, etc. (Tabaqat al-Hanabila, II, 205, lines 8-11). Judging from references in medieval 
sources (cf., Kamil, IX, 460), it is quite likely that the work by Abu YaTa which occasioned 
the anthropomorphist charges was his Ibtal at-Ta^wflat li-Akhbar as-Sifat, sometimes referred 
to simply as Kitab as-Sifat, and its shorter version Mukhtasar Ibtal at-TaM'lldt. Unfortunately, 
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these works have not survived, but we do have fragments of them quoted in other works. 
Ibn Abl Ya c la cites several lengthy passages from the Ibtal at-Ttfwilat in Tabaqat al-Hanabila 
(II, 211-212) as does Ibn Taymlya (e.g., in his c Aqlda Hamawiya, 454-455) and others 
which cannot be mentioned here. Even if it is not possible to be dogmatic on this point, it 
seems likely that the unnamed work which Ibn al-Jawzi has in mind in KAS when he 
criticizes Abu Ya c la is exactly the Ibtal at-Ta^wilat; this latter, it would appear, was composed 
with a somewhat more popular audience in mind than was the case with the Mu c tamad. It is 
clear, in any case, that Ibn al-Jawzi was not the first to censure Abu Ya c la for holding 
anthropomorphist views; he does appear, however, to have been the most sustained in his 
critique of the Qadi. In chaps. II and III of KAS there are some sixty references to Abu 
Ya c la, and virtually all of them involve criticism. Whether there was a political dimension to 
Ibn al-JawzI's critique of the Qadi is an interesting and important question, though one that 
cannot be answered satisfactorily until more is known of the internal dynamics of the 
Hanball school of Baghdad in the 11th and 12th centuries.—For more on the life and work 
of Abu Ya c la, see the following: Tabaqat al-Hanabila, II, 193-230 (which must be read 
with care given the apologetic stance of its author); Mnntazam, VIII, 243-244; Mandqib, 
520-521; Ta^rikh Baghdad, II, 256; Biddy a, XII, 101; Kamil , X, 52; Shadharat, III, 
306-307; GAL , I, 502; Suppl. I, 686; El 2 , III, 765-766; Makdisi, Ibn c Aqil, 232-234 (and 
index); and, above all, Abu Ya c la’s Mu c tamad, edited and introduced by W. Haddad. For 
an interesting perspective on Abu Ya c la and the intellectual evolution of medieval Hanbalism, 
see Gimaret, “Theories de l’acte humain dans l’ecole hanbalite,” BEO, 29 (1977), 157-178. 

236 c Al! b. c Ubayd Allah b. Nasr b. as-Sarl Abu’l-Hasan b. ZaghunI (d. 527/1132), a 
leading Hanball jurist ( Dhayl, I, 180), who was also well-known as an expert in the science 
of hadith, Quranic readings, Arabic grammar, philology and wa c z (the art of preaching). G. 
Makdisi refers to him, along with Ibn Hamid and Abu Ya c la, as one of the seven most 
influential members of the school in the 5th/llth century (Ibn c Aqil, 227). Ibn ZaghunI 
received his education in law under Ya c qub al-Barzablnl (d. 486/1093), Abu Ya c la’s leading 
student in this field. In the discipline of usul al-fiqh and usul ad-dln, Ibn Zaghunfs 
intellectual roots can be traced back to Abu Ya c la and through him to Ibn Hamid. Ibn 
ZaghunI composed a number of works on fiqh and hadith, and is known to have left 
behind an important collection of homilies (wa c z), not to mention a chronicle that covered 
the important years between 512 and 527 (1118-1132). The chronicle, highly regarded by 
contemporary scholars, was continued by Ibn Zaghunfs student Sadaqa b. al-Husayn (Ibn 
Athlr, Kamil , XI, 449). For a full listing of his works (see Makdisi, Ibn c Aqil, 265-267; 
and Dhayl, I, 181). Of the three men whose views on the sifat are criticized in KAS, Ibn 
ZaghunI is the only one whom Ibn al-Jawzi knew personally. Ibn ZaghunI was his very 
first teacher in the field of jurisprudence, and one of his earliest teachers in hadith and wa c z. 
The two men remained close until Ibn Zaghunfs death in 527 (cf., Sibt b. al-Jawzi, Mir^at, 
481); we can assume that Ibn al-Jawzfs analysis of Ibn Zaghunfs position on the sifat was 
not developed until later in his life. It is the personal relationship between the two men that 
helps to explain Ibn al-Jawzfs reticence in taking his former teacher to task in KAS. In 
contrast to Ibn Hamid and Abu Ya c la, who are mentioned frequently in chaps. II and III, 
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as advocates of a method of interpretation that takes sense experience 
( c ala’l-hissiyat) as its point of departure. I have come to the conclusion that 
a refutation of their views is essential if [the name of] Ahmad is not to be 
associated with such notions. Indeed, my not speaking out on this question 
would imply my acceptance of their views. 237 This endeavor—a matter of 
great importance in the minds of many (amr c azlm fi’n-nufus ) 23 *—does not 
daunt me, for action based on evidence (dalll) and especially on the knowledge 
(ma c rifa) of God is a matter in relation to which taqlld is not permissible. 239 
Ahmad was once asked a question [regarding a point of law], and in 
response composed a legal brief (fatwa). Someone pointed out to him that 
the views which he had set forth [in his fatwa] did not accord with those of 
Ibn al-Mubarak, to which he responded: “The views of Ibn al-Mubarak did 
not come down from heaven.” 240 ShafiT once said: “I sought divine guidance 
in refuting the views of Malik.” 241 

38 Since these three men have written books [setting forth their views on 


and who are criticized severely, Ibn Zaghunl is referred to only three times (§§52, 107 and 
191), and Ibn al-Jawzfs comments are relatively mild—at least for Ibn al-jawzl. Of the 
three references to Ibn Zaghunl, two concern the question of God’s sitting on the throne 
(§§52 and 191); the third (§106) deals with the question of God’s foot. If the majority of 
his writings were jurisprudential in nature, Ibn Zaghunl did write a theological treatise 
(< al-Idah fi Usui ad-Dln) as well as a short work entitled Tashlh Hadlth al-Atlt, which, 
according to Ibn Rajab, treated prophetic traditions pertaining to the question of God’s 
istiwa’ c ala al- c arsh(Dhayl, I, 181). Since Ibn ZaghunI’s works are lost, one can only 
speculate on those of his writings that Ibn al-JawzI had in front of him when referring to 
the views of his former teacher, but there is a good chance that one of them was the Tashlh. 
See the following notices for additional details on the life of this influential Hanball: 
Muntazam, X, 32; Dhayl , 1,180-184; Shadharat, IV, 80-81; Biddy a, XU, 220; the Mukhtasar 
of ShattI, 32; and Makdisi, Ibn c Aqil, 265-261. For an interesting report on his early study 
of hadlth under Ibn Zaghunl, see Ibn al-JawzI’s Mashyakha, 79-80 (cf., Manaqib , 529). 

237 See §245 where Ibn al-jawzl charges certain fellow Hanballs with distorting the 
teaching of Ahmad; there too he describes his own efforts, in KAS , as an attempt to 
counteract those distortions. 

238 Cf. §46 where the expression amr c azlm occurs; there it seems to imply a threatening 
or grave situation. In §47 the expression amr shadld seems to have the same meaning. 

239 In other words, duty requires doing what is right (following one’s conscience) 
regardless of what others think (cf. §245). 

240 Cf., Tabaqat al-Hanabila, I, 329, 5-7. 

241 For more on the question of taqlld , see §§18-22. 
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the divine attributes], and especially since the Qadl [Abu Ya c la] devoted a 
work to the discussion of scriptural texts (ahadith) [bearing on the matter 
of the attributes], I will discuss [these texts in the next two chapters] 
following the order of his treatment if ala tartlbihi ), 242 beginning with the 

Quranic verses. 1- T Q^Tt 


242 From this it seems clear that the organization of chaps. II and III of KAS corresponds 
to the order followed by Abu Ya c la in his work, whose title is unfortunately not given 
either here nor elsewhere in KAS. In my view (and for reasons suggested in the note above 
on Abu Ya c la), the most likely candidate is Abu Ya c la’s Kitab Ibtal at-Ta^wllat li-Akhbar 
as-Sifat, or perhaps its abridgment Mukhtasar Ibtal at-Ta^wllat. It is undoubtedly this work 
or its abridgement that Ibn Athlr had in mind when he referred to a work by Abu Ya c la 
under the title Kitab as-Sifat in connection with the events of 429 {Kamil, IX, 460). If it is 
Abu Ya c la’s Kitab Ibtal at-Ta^wlldt that Ibn al-Jawz! is referring to in the passage above, 
chaps. II and III of KAS , which quote Abu Ya c la frequently and sometimes at length, may 
be seen as preserving at least a portion of this lost work and, in doing so, these chapters 
provide additional information on the views of Abu Ya c la—that is, above and beyond those 
found in the Mu c tamad, which was clearly written for professional theologians. It would 
appear that the information on Abu Ya c la in KAS reflects views that were designed for a 
less sophisticated audience. If that is the case, KAS may help us fill out the larger picture of 
Abu Ya c la’s thought. 
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[CHAPTER TWO] 


[fol lib] QURANIC VERSES RELATING TO THE 
DIVINE ATTRIBUTES 


[The First Textf 

39 [The Quran states that] “The face of your Lord will endure [forever].” 1 2 
Those knowledgeable in the interpretation of the Quran construe this verse 
to mean: your Lord will endure [forever]. 3 In like fashion they interpret the 
verse “They desire His face” 4 to mean: they desire Him. Dahhak 5 and Abu 

1 As will be seen, chapter II is a discussion of a series of expressions or texts from the 
Quran that were apparently used by the “ mujassima ” of the HanbalT school to justify 
anthropomorphic representations of God. Ibn al-Jawz! aims to show here that if these texts 
and expressions are properly understood they are perfectly compatible with the view that 
God is beyond our categories of place, time and form. 

2 S. 55: 27. 

3 See Zad al-Maslr , VIII, 114 where the same explanation is given (cf., Radi, Talkhls 
al-Bayanfi Majdzdt al-Qur°dn, 321, 10, where “face” is interpreted as follows: JL j j : alJM 

j dCj oli ([to say that His face will endure] means that the essence of your Lord and 
His reality will endure [forever]). The early Mu c tazill theologian, Abu’l-Hudhayl, advocated 

a position that was close to the one which Ibn al-Jawz! defends here: jJ ] Jj_ L _S' 

j* ^ tu+Juj jj* jjb j* <l>j aJJ: [J-t-LgJI ([Abu’l-Hudhayl] used to say: “God has a 

‘face’ which is He Himself; His face is He Himself and His nafs is He Himself’ [Maqalat, 
165, 11-12; cf., 484, 5-7]). While some of the details of Ibn al-Jawzfs position on the 
divine attributes are not always clear, on the question of the relationship between the 
attributes and the divine essence his position is quite clear and appears to be basically 
Mu c tazill. On other facets of the question of the attributes, however, his position seems 
closer to the Ash c ari view. His insistence on a clear distinction between the sifat and the 
awsaf is essentially Ash c arl. Taken as a whole, Ibn al-Jawzfs position on the attributes 
appears to be a synthesis of Mu c tazill and Ash c ar! views—which leads one to suspect that 
in matters of theology, at least, he was something of an electic. For a somewhat fuller 
discussion of the question of God’s “face” from an Ash c ar! perspective, see BayhaqI, 
Asma\ 301-312; cf., also Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhld, 10-18. 

4 S. 30: 39. 

5 Most likely Dahhak b. Muzahim al-Hilall (d. 105/723), who is said to have transmitted 
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c Ubayda 6 take the verse “Everything will be destroyed except His face” 7 to 
mean that everything but God Himself will be destroyed. 8 
We reject the view of those who assert that the term “face” [in these texts] 

exegetical traditions on the authority of a number of Companions, among them Ibn c Umar, 
Ibn c Abbas, Abu Hurayra, and Anas b. Malik. Dahhak is cited twice in KAS : here and 
again in §210, where he is mentioned in connection with the question of the kursl. Ahmad 
is said to have respected him as an exegete (, Shadharat , I, 124-125). For additional information 
on him and a list of sources, see GAS, I, 29-30. 

6 Ma c mar b. al-Muthanna Abu c Ubayda al-Basrl (d. 209/824), a distinguished grammarian, 
philologist, and literary critic who belonged to the Sufriya branch of the Khawarij. Among 
Abu c Ubayda’s many works, his Majaz al-Qui^an is the one for which he is best known; it 
is undoubtedly this work that lies behind Ibn al-JawzI’s reference above (see Majaz al-QuUan 
[Cairo 1381/1962], II, 112, line 6ff.). Although Ibn al-jawzl cites Abu c Ubayda only twice 
in KAS (here and again in §46, where he refers to his interpretation of the term saq with 
approval), it is clear from Ibn al-Jawzfs published works (especially his Zad al-Maslr ft 
c Ilm at-Tafslr) that he was well acquainted with Majaz al-Qur^dn and undoubtedly other 
works by him. For an overview of his life and work, see the article by Gibb in El 2 (I, 158); 
for a full list of sources on Abu c Ubayda as well as an account of his writings, see GAS , 
VIII, 67-71, and IX, 65-77.—Since the publication of Gibb’s article, a number of important 
studies have appeared in which Abu c Ubayda’s understanding of language and the question 
of majaz have been treated at some length. See especially the following: J. Wansbrough, 
“Majaz al-Quf°dn: Periphrastic Exegesis,” BSOAS, 33 (1970), 247-266; E. Almagor, “The 
Early Meaning of Majaz and the Nature of Abu c Ubayda’s Exegesis,” in Studia Orientalia 
Memoriae D. H. Baneth Dedicata (Jerusalem 1979), 307-326; and the seminal study by 
W. Fleinrichs, “On the Genesis of the Haqlqa-Majaz Dichotomy,” SI, 59 (1984), 111-140. 
Heinrichs places Abu c Ubayda’s Majaz al-Qur’an in a somewhat larger historical context 
and demonstrates quite conclusively that for Abu c Ubayda the term majaz had not yet come 
to mean “metaphorical” inteipretation in opposition to haqiqa or non-tropical interpretation. 
For Heinrichs, the dichotomy between haqiqa and majaz , which looms so large in later 
exegetical theory, most likely dates from the early 10th century. 

7 S. 28: 88. 

8 Abu HJbayda, Majaz al-QuEdn, II (Cairo 1381/1962), 112, line 6ff. Cf., Zad al-Maslr , 
VI, 251-252, where two possible interpretations are given: 1) that the term “face” is to be 
understood metaphorically as referring to God himself (attributed to Dahhak and Abu 
c Ubayda), and 2) that the term is to be interpreted literally (a view ascribed to Ibn c Abbas). 
Tabari ( Tafslr [Cairo 1328/1910], X, pt. 20, 81-82) mentions the same two positions but 
without linking them to the names of specific authorities. Zamakhshar! in his Kashshaf (III, 
194) explains the expression V! as meaning *Cl VJ, and then adds: j* 

oil)I (“Face” is [an expression] meaning the divine essence itself). Ibn Qutayba supports a 
metaphorical interpretation of the term (Ta’xvll Mushkil al-QuEan [Cairo 1373/1954], 
198, 366), as does Ibn c Aq!l (al-Wadih fl Usui al-Fiqh [Beirut/Stuttgart, 1996], I, 94: a IJU 

j£b *if! ). 
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refers to a specific qualification (ism) added to the divine essence (za’id 
c ala’dh-dhat). 9 On what authority do they assert this to be so? The only 
evidence for this view is derived from sense experience; [but taking this 
latter as one s point of departure] would mean that God is a composite 
being ( tab c id ). If what they claim were true it would mean that God 
Himself (dhatahu) will be destroyed and that only His face will endure. Ibn 
Hamid writes: We affirm that God has a face; it is not permissible, 
however, to assert that He possesses a head.” I was shocked at the audacity 
of such a statement. To be guilty of anthropomorphism [in his view] one 
has to assert that God has a head. 10 


[The Second Text] 

40 In the same category are the following verses: “...in order that you 
might be reared under My (watchful) eyes,” 11 and “build an ark under Our 
eyes. The expression “under Our eyes” is taken by [some] exegetes to 
mean under or by Our command ( amr ),” and by others to mean “under 
Our oversight (mar’an minna).” 13 Abu Bakr b. al-Anbari 14 pointed out that 


9 That is, an ism that is separate from the divine essence. This would appear to be the 
meaning of “added to.” Abu Ya c la clearly endorses this point of view in the Mud a mad (p. 
51 [§85]): Lbu a;IS SjJlj iL* .LjU. aJU<_ jj, 

<*4>j jl <u_ r *AVI ^ <lcL>j CbUj . CL _t>IjJI aj-jU Jjl jl ^ i 

Ajli. (He has described Himself as having a face...but not in the sense of a bodily member; 
it is [rather] an attribute added to his essence in contrast to the mujassima [corporealists] 
who say that the face of God is a bodily member like our face, and in contrast to the 
Mu'tazila and a group of Ash'aris who maintain that His face is His essence). On the 
question of God’s “face,” Ibn al-Jawz! does not hesitate to identify himself with a position 
that Abu Ya'la qualifies as Mu'tazilite and Ash'arite. 

According to Ibn Hamid (so Ibn al-Jawz! claims), anything less than this does not 
qualify as tashhih. 

11 S. 20:39. 

12 S. 11:37. Cf„ 23:27. 

13 Cf„ Talkhls, 224-225. 

14 Muhammad b. al-Qasim Abu Bakr b. al-Anbarl (d. 328/940), a leading representative 
of the Kufan school of grammar and lexicography. He wrote a number of important works 
on Quranic philology and exegesis, and it is likely that one of these was the source of Ibn 
al-Jawzi’s reference above. Cf„ also KAS, §120 where Ibn al-Anbarl’s views are cited in 
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among the Arabs the plural [pronoun] is sometimes used even when the 
referent is singular; hence, one may say: “We travelled to Basra” [when one 
really means “I travelled to Basra”]. 15 This use of the plural derives from 
the practice of kings who are in the habit of saying “our command” or “our 
prohibition.” The Qadl [Abu Ya c la] maintained that “eye” is an attribute 
added to the divine essence (zaHda c ala’dh-dhat ). 16 Already before him Abu 
Bakr b. Khuzayma 17 said, in connection with the above verses: “Our Lord 

connection with the term kanaf (side). For a survey of his writings as well as a brief 
biographical sketch, see GAS , IX, 144-147 (cf., Brockelmann, El 2 ,1 485). 

15 See Zad al-Masir, IV, 100-101, where the same linguistic explanation is ascribed to 
Ibn al-Anbarl, but in slightly different wording. In his “The Genesis of the Haqiqa-Majdz 
Dichotomy” (SI, 59 [1984], 116-117 and 140), Heinrichs points out that Ahmad b. Hanbal 
may well have been one of the first, if not the first, among “the great school-founders” to 
make use of the term majaz and precisely in connection with the Quranic use of the first 
person plural pronoun to express the singular. 

16 Cf., DST, 11, and BA, 43, where the same reading is found. In the Mu c tamad (51, 1-4 

[§84]) however, Abu Ya c la states his position as follows: Uj&j.. Js^> 3 jJ> j 

L o^ -i I jj ^5 hJCL>j Ipw j* I jb’Jjlj 

I ^Lc- b eft" o «si > L jL uj -d : ^ ^ 1 I 3 «Llo II 

I j (He has described Himself as having two eyes which are two attributes added to [the 
attribute(s)] of sight and vision, but not in the sense of corporeal entities—this in contrast 
to the mujassima (corporealists) who say that [the two eyes] are actually two bodily 
members fashioned in their make-up like [the eyes] of one of us—and in contrast to the 
Mu c tazila and a group of Ash c arls who say that [the two eyes] are not attributes added to 
vision and sight.). This text raises an interesting question; assuming that the reading 
LjJ\j is correct, does Abu Ya c la intend it to be taken here as an equivalent of 

aJ IS? Or does he really mean to suggest that one attribute can be added to another? 

17 Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Khuzayma b. al-Mughlra Abu Bakr an-NTsaburl (223-311/833- 
924), a Shafi c ite traditionist noted for his opposition to kaldm. His Kitab at-Tawhld wa 
Ithbat ar-Rabb , on which his reputation rested, was essentially a hadith-based approach to 
the question of the divine attributes. The Kitab at-Tawhad, as G. Makdisi points out (Ibn 
c Aqll , 337-340), was an influential text within Hanball-traditionalist circles in Baghdad 
during much of the 11th century. The work formed part of the arsenal used to combat 
Mu c tazil! and Ash c arl influences in Baghdad, and, undoubtedly, also in other centers where 
the traditionalist movement was active. Ibn al-jawzl, who knew the work well and who 
cites it repeatedly in KAS, was generally critical of the work. For him it represented a point 
of view that was insufficiently sensitive to the anthropomorphist implications of a literalist 
interpretation of the akhbar as-sifat. —In addition to the lengthy notice on Ibn Khuzayma in 
the Muntazam (VI, 184-186), see also Subkl, Tabaqdt , III, 109-113; Biddy a, XI, 149; and 
Shadharat , II, 262-263. For a more complete list of sources on him, and a survey of his 
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has two eyes by which He sees.” 18 Ibn Hamid 19 said: “We must believe that 
God has two eyes.” This view, however, is an innovation for which there is 
no justification in scripture. [Champions of this view] attribute two eyes to 
God only through a kind of inferential reason (dalil al-khitab ) 20 based on 
the Prophet’s statement: “He is not one-eyed.” 21 These words, however, 
were meant only to deny that imperfection of any sort can be ascribed to 
God. Since it has been established that God is not a composite being, it is 
not to be supposed that a literal face [with two eyes] is [fol.l2a] among the 
divine attributes. 


[The Third Text] 

41 Among the verses [used by anthropomorphists in support of their position] 
is the expression: “...to him whom I created with My two hands.” 22 In 
literary usage, however, the word “hand” is [frequently] taken to mean 
favor ( ni c ma ) or act of kindness ( ihsan ), as the poet has said: 


extant writings, see GAS, I, 601 (cf., also GAL, I, 193; and Suppl. I, 345). 

18 Although the wording is somewhat different, Ibn al-Jawz! may have in mind the 
following passage in Ibn Khuzayma’s Kitab at-Tawhid (p. 50, line Iff.): Ll 

^ < * *- J Ij-o—41 L »j ^g-L L .u. 1 ! tLxj LwJ I I I j lit I 

• • • • j-s-j-S ’.3 cy 3 C ... j . (We hold that our Lord, the Creator, has two eyes by which he 
sees what is under the ground and what is beneath the seventh and lowest earth as well as 
what is in the highest heaven and [everything] between the two whether small or great). 

19 See notes to §14. 

20 Cf., KAS, §219, where dalil al-khitab is used in a similar context. For a discussion of 
the technical meaning of this expression and its use in medieval jurisprudence and theology, 
see the notes to §219. 

21 See §§217-219 where this tradition is cited by Ibn al-Jawz! and discussed at some 
length. The tradition on the Antichrist as a one-eyed creature occurs frequently in the 
standard medieval collections of prophetic traditions and with numerous variations. Among 
the more commonly cited forms of this tradition are the following: Bukhari, fitan, 26; and 
Muslim, fitan, 101. See also Bukhari, jihad, 178; anbiycd, 3; adab, 77; Muslim, fitan, 95; 
AbQ Dawud, malahim 26; TirmidhI, fitan, 56, 62; Ibn Maja , fitan, 33; Musnad, I, 228, 
250, 333; II, 27, 149; and VI, 140. For a discussion of the theological significance of this 
saying, see Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhld, 43-44; BayhaqI, Asmtf, 312-313; and MuHamad, §84. 

2 “ S. 38: 75. The full verse reads: “[God] said: ‘O Iblls, what prevents you from 
prostrating yourself before what (or ‘before him whom’) I have created with my two 
hands.’” 
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Whenever you quietly bring your petition to the gate of the BanQ Hisham 
and in hope await their response, 

You will surely meet with the hands of their bounty (fawadil ). 

42 The words “Surely God’s hand is fettered,” 23 a Jewish adage cited in the 
Quran, refers to God’s withholding of largesse 0 nafaqa ). 24 But the term 
hand” may also sometimes convey the notion of power ( quwwa ), and so 
people will say: “We have no hand in this matter.” It is in this sense that 
c Urwa b. Hizam 25 used the word in one of his poems. 26 In the Quranic verse 
“Nay, but His hands are outstretched,” 27 [said in response to the Jews], the 
expression “hands” connotes both favor (j ni c ma) and power (, qudra ); hence, 
in the verse “what I created with my hands,” [the expression “with My 
hands ] means with My power and My favor. 2 * Commenting on the verse 
“the hand of God is above their hands,” 29 Hasan [al-Basrl] said: “The term 
‘hand’ means the blessing (j minna ) or kindness ( ihsan ) of God.” These are 
the words of Hasan himself! 30 The Qadl [Abu Ya c la] maintained, however, 
that the expression “two hands” [when applied to God] refers to two essential 
attributes (sifatani dhatlyatani ); it is these latter that are designated by the 
expression “two hands.” 31 This is an arbitrary interpretation based on personal 


23 S. 5: 63 

~ 4 Abu c Ubayda, Majaz al-QuHan, I, 170, line 10, glosses the verse as follows: Jlli : ^ 

JJI (cf., Zad al-Masir, III, 392-393). 

c Urwa b. Hizam b. Muhajir (who died in the Rashidun or early Umayyad periods) 
was one of the so-called c UdhrI poets. For sources on c Urwa and his poetry, see GAS , II, 
264-265 (cf. GAL , Suppl., I, 81-82; and Blachere, Histoire de la litterature arabe, II, 303 
and index). 

Ibn al-Jawz! cites a line of c Urwa’s poetry in DST (12) in which the term “hands” is 
used metaphorically. The line reads: jlju ok* 

(for variant readings, see Shi c r c Urwa b. Hizam [Baghdad 1961], 15). This may well be the 
line alluded to in KAS. 

27 S. 5: 64. 

28 On the use of the term “hands” to express the double sense of power and favor, see 
Radi, Talkhis, 276, Iff. 

29 S. 48: 10. 

30 Cf., Zad al-Masir, VII, 427-428, where this interpretation is mentioned but without 
reference to Hasan. 

In the Mu c tamad (p. 52, 13-1 8[§86]) Abu Ya c la states his position as follows: jl_J j 
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opinion (ra4y); there is no [textual or rational] support for it. Ibn c Aq!l said: 
“The verse ‘to him whom I created [with My two hands]’ 32 means ‘what I 
Myself created.’ Thus also the verse ‘This is that which your hands have 
sent ahead’ 33 clearly means that which you have sent ahead. 34 Someone 
rather imprudently once said: 35 ‘Had no special distinction been conferred 
on Adam over the animals through his having been created by [God’s] 
hand— taken as a divine attribute—[God] would not have set him apart by 
mentioning [His hands in connection with Adam’s creation], and so he said: 
“By My hands.” Had God meant power ( qudra ) [when he used the term 
hands], no special rank would have been conferred [on Adam, for power 
was manifest in the creation of all things].”’ 

[Ibn c Aq!l continued:] “If those [who advocate this view] should insist 
that the power expressed in creation does not itself confer praise, so that 
God added the expression ‘by My hands’ [to make the point clear], our 
response is that when an Arab says ‘I have no hands in this matter,’ he 
means that he has no power {qudra) over it. [When literalists] say: ‘The 
advantage [conferred on Adam] does not reside in the act of creation as 
such [but in the fact that it was accomplished by God’s hands],’ our response 
is that when God said: ‘We have created cattle for them of what We have 
made with Our hands,’ 36 He did not mean to imply that cattle enjoy a 


Lo—L a - ^ J I Ly*** ' ^ I 0"* 5 J Li> j L> l ft ^ ' I ^3 <Lft-Mt^ftJJ 

.6j-lJj (He has described Himself as having two hands but not in the sense of corporeal 
entities nor in the sense of favor or power; rather they are an essential attribute in contrast 
to the mujassima (corporealists) who maintain that they are bodily members, and in contrast 
to the Mu c tazila and certain Ash c aris who insist that they are to be construed in the sense of 
favor and power). 

32 S. 38:75. 

33 S. 22: 10. 

34 Ibn al-Jawzf s conclusion seems to be that the term “hand” may have multiple conno¬ 
tations (most of which are metaphorical), and that it is the context that finally determines the 
precise meaning of the term. To be sure, the importance of context is nowhere stated 
explicitly by Ibn al-Jawzi, but it is clearly implied in his discussion, and is apparent in his 
approach to exegetical questions. 

35 The version of this passage as it appears in DST (12, line 12f.) indicates fairly clearly 
that the person referred to here is none other than Abu Ya c la himself. 

36 S. 36:71. 
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special status over other animals. 37 Indeed, the mere fact of God’s having 
ascribed a quality [to Adam] is sufficient by itself to confer superiority. 
The c ulama? have said that the term ‘hands’ means power (quwwa) in the 
verse: ‘We constructed the heavens with Our hands’.” 38 

43 [God] states [in the Quran] that He breathed into [Adam] His spirit 
(ruh)f however, this reference [to God’s breathing into Adam His ruh] 
simply means that He brought Adam into existence through [fol.l2b] an act 
of origination ( takwln ), and so the words [“I breathed into him My ruh ”] 
mean “I breathed” [construed as a metaphor for the act of creation]. 40 The 
[mere] attribution (iddfa) [of the term ruh to himself] is sufficient in and of 
itself to confer a special distinction [on Adam]. 41 More than that is inappropriate 
to the Creator, for His actions are not dependent on means [for their 
actualization], seeing that He possesses neither bodily members or organs 
through which to act. Indeed, He is self-sufficient in and of Himself ( bi- 
dhatihi). It is not fitting that one should occupy himself in seeking to exalt 

37 Cf., Talk his, 2275-275. 

S. 51. 47. See Zad al-Maslr, VIII, 40, where Ibn al-JawzI specifically mentions the 
following authorities as having supported this interpretation: “Ibn ‘Abbas, Mujahid, Qatada, 
and the other exegetes and philologists.” 

39 An allusion to S. 15: 29 which reads: “When I formed [Adam] and breathed into him 
my spirit ( ruhi )....” Cf., also 32: 9. On the various uses of the term ruh and its interpretation, 
see the interesting summary in Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wll Mushkil al-Qur’an, 370-372. Cf., Ibn 
Furak, Mushkil al-Hadlth, 227-228, 145-149; and BayhaqI, AsnUP, 361-368. For a sunuuaty 
discussion of Quranic uses of the term ruh , see the article “ NafsEl 2 , VII, 880. 

The argument here is directed against the view that ruh is a separate hypostatic entity 
in God which he imparted to Adam at creation. Such a view is problematic, in Ibn al-JawzI’s 
view, for at least two reasons: 1) it undermines the notion of God’s absolute unity (tawhid), 
and 2) it implies that God is dependent on means other than His dhdt or essential being for 
the actualization of His will. 

Since, in the words of the verse, it is His ruh that He imparts to Adam. For Ibn 
al-Jawzi it is critical that the term ruh be taken as a metaphor. In his commentary on 15: 29, 
Ibn al-Jawzi explains at greater length his understanding of the reference to “my ruh": 

■ elL lf .Ai li*JI kfiLi.1 Ljlj LjiliL % jL-AI L$j ^ qJ\ 

*** t 1 '' 1 sf-* - cA A” AiJ rjjll . IjP-l LjJj ([Although] the ruh is 

that by which human beings live, its quiddity or essence is unknown; [God] attributed it to 
Himself primarily for the purpose of conferring distinction on Adam, for it entails the 
attribution of a quality. The moving of the ruh in him [Adam] is referred to as a “blowing” 
[or breathing] only because it moves in his body like the moving of wind) (Zad al-Maslr 
IV, 400, 13-15). 
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Adam 42 while at the same time neglecting to grant the Creator the high 
honor which He deserves, an honor which can (only) be rendered by 
denying that He is a composite being (ab c ad) or that He follows the natural 
course of things ( c adat ) 43 in His actions, for these are qualities peculiar to 
finite bodies ( ajsam ). Some simple-minded persons have gone so far as to 
imagine that God actually touched the clay out of which He formed Adam 
with His hand—a hand which they regard as one of the attributes of the 
divine essence. What they understand is that the totality of created things 
consists of separate bodies and that one [body] attracts another and acts 
through it as, for example, sorcerers who tie knots so as to alter a condition 
or a quality. Do you suppose that God causes the actions of persons and 
bodies to influence [other] bodies (ajsam) separated by a distance, but that, 
in the case of His own actions, He required the assistance of the clay? Those 
who hold this view are contradicted by the verse: “Jesus in God’s eyes is 
like Adam whom He created from dust simply by saying to him: ‘Be!’ and 
he was .” 44 


[The Fourth Text] 

44 [On the question of the nafs (soul)] the Quran says: “God warns you that 
you beware of His soul ( nafsahu ).” 45 In another verse Jesus is reported as 
saying [to God]: “You know what is in my soul (fi nafsi) but I know not 
what is in Your soul (fi nafsika ).” 46 According to [some] exegetes, the first 
verse means: “God warns you that you beware of Him ,” 41 and the second: 
“You know what is within me (ma c indi) but I do not know what is within 
you (ma c indaka).” 4S The most reliable experts have said that nafs in these 

42 By implying that he shares in the divine substance as the recepient of God’s spirit. 

43 The reference here seems to be to acting through the instrumentality of means, the 
established pattern or “custom” ( c ada) for all actions carried out by finite creatures. 

44 S. 3: 59. 

45 S. 3:28. 

46 S. 5: 116. 

47 Cf., Ibn Furak, Mushkil al-Hadith, 320, line 7, where this is given as one of two 
possible interpretations. 

48 In Zad al-Masir (II, 464) Ibn al-JawzI, following the Mu c tazill grammarian Abu 

Ishaq az-Zajjaj, glosses this expression as follows: L* jJLt! V 3 * L# j 

Jjj U jJLcI ^ U Jr U! L* jjbu :JujLdl (You know what I conceal, but I do not know what 
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texts mean “essence,” the nafs of something being its essence (, dhat ). 49 —The 
Qadi [Abu Ya c la], on the other hand, held that God’s nafs is an attribute 
over and above His essence (zdHda c ala dhatihi)™ But this view is derivative 
of an anthropomorphist perspective, for it assumes that [God’s] essence is a 
“thing” (shay) and that [His] nafs is something distinct from it. The view 
advanced by Ibn Hamid is even more objectionable! He stated: “Regarding 
the verse: T breathed into him My spirit (ruhi )[ 51 some [Hanballs ] 52 hold 
that spirit (rah) is an attribute of essence (sifa min dhatihi) and that when it 
leaves [a person at the time of death] it returns to God.” Such a view is 
even more repugnant than what [fol.l3a] Christians teach. This man spared 
nothing in his advocacy of an anthropomorphist point of view ( tashhih )\ 53 

[The Fifth Text] 

45 Another text [that has been the subject of debate] is the verse: “Nothing 
resembles His ‘likeness’ ( ka-mithlihi ).” 54 These words, taken in their literal 
sense (zahir), would indicate that [God] has a likeness (mithl): nothing is 
like His likeness” and [His “likeness”] is like nothing else. According to 
the lexicographers, however, a mithl designates nothing other than the thing 


you know, which is to say, you know what I know, but I do not know what you know). 
See Radi, Talkhls (135, 14ff.) where the same interpretation is offered and in much the 
same language. Radi, however, does not hesitate to call the term nafs, as used in the verse, 
an instance of ist'fara (tropical language). 

49 Cf., Ibn Furak, Muskhil al-Hadith, 319, 13-15; and al-Bayhaql, Asma 286, 6ff., 
where nafs is construed as the equivalent of dhat. 

50 1 have found nothing in the Mu c tamad that corresponds to the position here attributed 
to Abu Ya c la. Indeed, in the chapter of the Mu c tamad (44-72) devoted to a discussion of 
the divine attributes, no mention is made of the nafs. Most likely Ibn al-JawzI is referring 
here to a statement from Abu Ya c la’s work on the divine attributes which is presumed lost. 

51 S. 15:29. 

2 Cf., a parallel text in DST, 19, line 1, where the Arabic reads: i (a 

group of our associates). An examination of the context of the expression ^ N (our 

associates) in both DST and KAS indicates that it is used invariably by Ibn al-JawzI as a 
reference to Hanballs. 

Cf., last sentence of §56 where, apart from the use of tajslm , an identical construction 
occurs and where again the subject is Ibn Hamid. 

54 S. 43: 11. 
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(or being) itself . 55 Thus it is said: “One like me should not speak to one like 
you .” 56 The only possible meaning of the text is that there is nothing like 
[God]. 


[The Sixth Text] 

46 Among the texts [that have figured in the discussion of the divine 
attributes] is the following verse: “On the day when a leg is laid bare .” 57 
Ibn c Abbas, Mujahid, Ibrahim an-Nakha c I, Qatada, and the majority of 
c ulama> interpret this verse to mean: [On a day when] a grave or serious 
matter (, shidda ) is brought to light . 58 In support of this interpretation [of the 
term saq], they cite the following lines of poetry: “The battle bared its leg 
(saq) to us ,” 59 and “the battle tucked up its garment, laying bare its leg 
(saq)” [meaning that the battle became intense or vehement ]. 60 Ibn Qutayba 


55 Cf., Zad al-Maslr , VII, 276, where Ibn Qutayba is quoted in support of this interpretation. 

56 Literally, “the likeness of me (mithll) should not speak to the likeness of you (mithlaka ).” 
For parallel passages, see Ibn Qutayba’s Ttfwll Mukhtalif al-Hadlth , 275 (cf., Lecomte, Le 
traite des divergences du Hadlt [Damascus 1962], 243); and al-Bayhaqfs Asma P, 277. The 
argument developed by Ibn al-Jawz! above follows closely the views found in Ibn Qutayba 
and al-Bayhaql. The point made by both authors is that the mithl of a person or thing is 
none other than the person or thing itself. In like fashion God’s mithl is none other than 
God himself. What Ibn al-Jawz! wishes to avoid is any suggestion that God has a mithl that 
is distinct from his essence. Presumably there were Hanballs or other traditionalists who 
insisted on such a distinction, otherwise his comments would have been purely academic. It 
is interesting, however, that Ibn al-Jawz! makes no mention here of Ibn Hamid, Abu YaTa 
or Ibn ZaghunI—the usual targets of his criticism in KAS. 

57 S. 68: 42. The full verse reads: “On the day when a leg is laid bare, and they will be 
called to prostrate themselves but will not be able.” 

58 Zamakhsharl, who takes the unveiling mentioned in this verse as a reference to the 
final judgment, reflects the standard interpretation found in the medieval commentaries 
(.Kashshdf, IV, 147; cf., al-Farra 3 , Ma c dm’l-Qur c dn, III [Cairo 1972], 17; al-Juwaynl, 
al-Irshad (Cairo 1950), 159; and Zad al-Maslr , VII, 341). This assumption runs through 
the whole of Ibn al-Jawzfs exegesis of the verse and is the background of much of the 
discussion above (§§46-48). 

59 A hemistich that is cited frequently in medieval lexical and exegetical works. I have 
not been able so far to identify the original source of this fragment. 

60 This hemistich is from one of the poems of Jarir; for the full text of the poem, see 
Muhammad IsmaTl as-SawI, Shark Dlwan Jarir (Cairo 1353/1934), 241; and the Dlwan 
Jarir, ed. Nu c man Amin (Cairo 1969-1971), I, 470. 
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writes: “The underlying idea behind [the expression ‘baring the leg’] derives 
from its application to a person who, faced with a grave situation (amr 
c azim ), 61 has to exert himself to the utmost. Thus, [in a manner of speaking] 
he tucked up his garment, baring his leg. In effect, the word saq [used in 
this way] was borrowed from idiomatic usage common among Arabs 
(fa’stu c lrat) and employed [as a metaphor] in place of the word shidda” 62 
This was also the view of al-Farra 5 , 63 Abu c Ubayda, 64 ThaTab, 65 and the 
lexicographers generally. 

47 Bukhari and Muslim report in their respective Sahlhs that the Prophet 
said: “God the most high will bare ( yakshifu ) His leg (saq )” 66 Here the 


61 Cf., §37 where the expression amr c azlm is used. Cf., the expression amr shadld 
used in §47, which appears to be a synonym. 

6 ~ For the full Arabic text of Ibn Qutayba’s commentary on this verse, see Ta^wil 
Mushkil al-Qur°dn, p. 103, line 11 ff. It is interesting that Ibn Qutayba takes up a discussion 
of the term saq (in relation to the above verse) in a chapter devoted to a discussion of the 
“metaphor” or istTara. Indeed, this verse is the very first example of isti c dra cited by Ibn 
Qutayba. At the beginning of the chapter (p. 102, lines 2-3) he defines istTdra as follows: 

jl l$J j\ jlS* IS] Ld£JI LJJ2J! ^,1..7 

XS'UL-o (the Arabs borrow one word and put it in the place of another provided that the 
thing named [i.e., the word borrowed] is instrumental, or adjacent or similar to the other 
one [cf., Heinrichs, The Hand of the Northwind [Wiesbaden 1977], 30]). For a fuller 
analysis of Ibn Qutayba’s definition and its significance for medieval Arabic literary theory, 
see the above study by Heinrichs. An explanation similar to the one offered by Ibn 
Qutayba is found in Radi’s, Talkhfs, 341-342. In general the latter represented a Mu c tazill 
point of view. 

63 Cf., his Ma c anl’l-Qur :> dn (Cairo 1972), vol. Ill, 177, 11, where after noting a variant 
reading of JlzS, al-FarriP adds the following comment: Igjjull LcLJIj LoUdl . Yahya 
b. Ziyad Abu ZakarTya 3 al-FarnP (d. 207/822) was a prominent grammarian of the Kufan 
“school” whose writings reflect Mu c tazill influences. For more on al-Farra 3 , see the article 
by R. Blachere in El 2 , II, 806-08; GAS, VIII, 123-125; and IX, 131-134, for a list of his 
extant writings. 

64 In his Majaz al-QuHan , II, 266, Abu c Ubayda glosses the term as follows: jul-AI IS] 

L* j-t I lS j-i : lj ujI (When the battle or an affair becomes intense, 

people say: “the affair has laid bare its leg”). For more on Abu c Ubayda, see notes to §38. 

6:1 Ahmad b. Yahya Abu’l- C Abbas Tha c lab (d. 291/904), also a member of the Kufan 
“school” of grammar. For his comments on how the term saq is to be construed in 68:42, 
see his Majalis , II, 11. 

66 Bukhari, Sahih, tawhid, 2; tafsir, 68, 2; and Muslim, Sahlh, Imam , 302 (cf., also 
Musnad, III, 17). In each case the tradition is traced back to Abu Sa c Id al-Khudri. 
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term [saq] is explicitly applied to God and the saying means: He will 
manifest (yakshifu ) His power or might ( shidda ). What is predicated of God 
are His actions. The expression “He will bare it” means: He will remove 
[what conceals it]. c Asim b. Kulayb 67 said: “I saw that Sa c !d b. Jubayr had 
become angry, and [people] were saying: ‘He is baring His leg.’ Here [in 
contrast to the tradition from the two Sahlhs ] the expression refers to a 
grave or difficult situation (amr shadid) [facing Sa c Id].” Abu c Amr az-Zahid, 68 
however, noted that the term “leg”’ [construed metaphorically] may sometimes 
be used to refer to the person himself. It was in this sense that c AlT—may 
God show him honor—used the term in connection with the Kharijites. 
When the latter said: “[We will accept] no judgment but God’s,” c AlI 
responded: “I have no choice but to go to war against them even if my leg 
(saql) is destroyed.” 69 According to this, [the tradition cited by Bukhari and 
Muslim] may be taken to mean that [God] will manifest Himself (tajalli) to 
them. In a tradition reported by Abu Musa, the Prophet said: “[God] will 
remove the veil [surrounding Him], and they will see Him and prostrate 
themselves before Him. Some people, however, will remain [standing] as 
though [fol,13b] cattle’s horns (saydsi) 10 were put to their backs; they will 
wish to prostrate themselves [before Him] but will be unable to do so.” 71 


67 c Asim b. Kulayb b. Shihab al-Jarml al-Kufl (137/754), whom Ibn MaTn and Nasah 
declared to be a reliable transmitter (Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqat, VI, 341). 

68 The reading of the name is uncertain. It appears twice in KAS (here and again in 
§111). If Abu c Amr is the correct reading, it is undoubtedly a question of Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. Hamdan, the author of several works on the Quran and Arabic grammar, who 
died in 378/988 (cf., GAS, I, 204). However, in parallel passages in DST, 16; BA, 22a; Zad 
al-Maslr , VII, 341; and al-Bayhaql, Asmtf, 347, the name is given as Abu c Umar az-Zahid, 
whose full name is Muhammad b. c Abd al-Wahid b. Abi Hashim Abu c Umar al-Baghaw! 
az-Zahid. He was the author of a work on the hadith (Gharib al-Hadlth) and died in 
345/956 (cf. Tcfrlkh Baghdad, II, 356-35; and al-Kamil, VIII, 517). 

69 Cf., BayhaqI, Asmcf (347 and editor’s note), where this tradition is cited in a slightly 
different form; the point made is the same, however. The reference to God’s saq is to be 
taken as referring to God himself. 

70 Some versions of this tradition use the term safafid al-hadld, "curved prongs of iron" 
used to roast flesh (cf., Zad al-Maslr, VIII, 341). But these are not to be taken literally, for 
Ibn al-Jawz! adds: they will not be able to prostrate themselves (as the end of the tradition 
reads) because “it is as if they had iron meat-hooks in their backs.” 

71 The last part of this tradition is an allusion to the second half of S. 68:42. Although 
various versions of this tradition are to be found in the canonical collections, I have found 
none in which the text is traced back to Abu Musa. 
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48 The Qadl [Abu Ya c la] maintained that “leg” ( saq ) is an essential 
attribute (,sifa dhatlya). 12 He made comments of a similar nature in connection 
with [the prophetic saying]: “[God] will place His foot (< qadam ) in Hell,” 73 
and mentioned a tradition reported by Ibn Mas c ud in which the Prophet is 
alleged to have said: “[God] will lay bare His right leg and the earth will 
glow from the light of His leg.”—Referring to “foot” and “leg” [as divine 
attributes] is anthropomorphism ( tashblh ) pure and simple, and it is impossible 
to suppose that the statement quoted from Ibn Mas c ud is an authentic 
tradition. The divine attributes cannot be established on the basis of frivolous 
statements like these, 74 nor can the divine essence be described as rays of 
light by which particular places are illuminated. There is no justification for 
speaking [of God] in these terms, for when [it is said that] He bares His leg, 
[it means that] He manifests His strength or power (shidda). Some people 
suppose that the expression “to lay [something] bare” (yakshifu ) means “to 
make [that thing] manifest” (yuzhiru ), whereas it has only [the negative] 
connotation of “removing” (yuzllu , yarfa c u ) [something?]. 75 Ibn Hamid said: 


72 The position set forth in the Mu c tamad (53, 6-8) is somewhat different: idu&j jJj 

<«dJi Uj iIj Vj 

j. (...not in the sense of a corporeal entity or in the [metaphorical] sense of a 
grave matter (shidda); rather it is an additional attribute. This in contrast to the Mu c tazila 
and the Ash c arls who deny (that it is an attribute) and construe it as a trope for shiddct). In 
the same paragraph he goes on to cite passages from the hadith and the Quran to support 
his contention that saq is a real attribute, though in what sense this is so is not explained 
other than that it is an attribute added to the divine essence. It is clear from §§37 and 38 that 
Ibn al-Jawzfs critique of Abu Ya c la in KAS is not concerned, for the most part, with the 
MuJamad but rather with views set forth in his more popular works. What is not clear on 
the basis of the sources available to us is whether the “anthropomorphist” views ascribed to 
Abu Ya c la above belonged to a particular period of Abu Ya c la’s life or whether he held two 
positions: one for public consumption and another for the benefit of his fellow Hanball 
theologians. The style and content of the Mu c tamad suggest that it was meant for a fairly 
sophisticated circle of experts. 

73 These words or variations of them are found in a number of hadiths cited in the 
canonical collections: Muslim, janna, 37, 38; Bukhari, tafsir al-qur^an, 50; ayman , 12; 
tawhid , 7; and Tirmidhi, Janna , 20. 

74 Literally, “khurafian tales.” The expression comes from a certain Khurafa of the tribe 
of c Udhra who, according to legend, was carried off by the Jinn and later, following his 
return, related his experiences. “ Khurafian statements” are claims based on fantasy— 
fictitious, far-fetched, outrageous claims. 

75 The point may appear to be a rather technical one, for to remove something (i.e., a 
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“It is obligatory to believe that God possesses a leg (saq) and that it is an 
attribute belonging to His essence ( sifa li-dhatihi). Those who reject this 
view are infidels.” If an uneducated person were to say such things it would 
be a serious offense; how much worse it is when the person in question 
claims to possess knowledge [of the sacred texts]! Indeed, those who interpret 
[such expressions] metaphorically (muttfawwiluri) have greater justification 
[for their approach] than he since they at least take [current] Arabic usage 
into consideration, whereas the former who assert that “leg” and “foot” are 
attributes belonging to the divine essence end up by ascribing corporeality 
(tajslm ) and a [finite] form (sura) to God. 


[The Seventh Text] 

49 Among the texts [relating to the attributes] is the following verse: “Then 
[God] seated himself (istawa) 16 on the<Throne ( c ala’l- c arsh)” (7:54). 77 Khalil 
b. Ahmad 78 observed that a “throne” ( c arsh) is an elevated seat (sarlr) 
which, when used by kings, is called an c arsh. 19 [He went on to point out] 
that the term was well known among the Arabs during the Jahillya as well 
as in [early] Islam. Umayya b. AbTs-Salt said in one of his poems: 


cover) from something normally implies rendering it visible, i.e., making it manifest to the 
eye. What Ibn al-Jawz! apparently wishes to insist on here is that the verb kashafa, yakshifu 
can be used in a metaphorical or figurative sense, in which case it does not mean removing 
a literal cover from a thing. 

76 For other possible meanings of the verb istawa , see the discussion that follows. 

77 Cf., S. 10:30; 13:2; 25:59; 32:4; and 57:4. 

78 Khalil b. Ahmad b. c Amr b. Tamim Abu c Abd ar-Rahman al-Azdi (d. ca 175/791), 
composer of the earliest lexicon of the Arabic language (. Kitab al- c Ayn ), and one of the 
principal teachers of Slbawayhl, author of the celebrated Kitab. Khalil was regarded by 
many as the founder of the Basran “school” of Arabic grammar, and he remained a major 
influence in philological studies for most of the medieval period. For more on his life and a 
list of his writings, see GAS , VIII, 51-56; and IX, 44-48 (cf., GAL, I, 98-99; Suppl. I, 
159-160; and Suppl. Ill, 194). Sellheim’s article on him {El 2 , IV, 962-964) provides a 
useful overview of his life and place within linguistic studies in early Islam. For Khalil’s 
specific contributions to the field of lexicograhy, see Haywood, Arabic Lexicography , ch. 3 
(20-27). Sellheim makes the important point that Khalil’s interest in linguistic studies was 
initially sparked by his study of the Quran and the hadlth. 

79 For the source of this definition, see Khalil’s Kitab al- c Ayn, ed., c Abd Allah Darwlsh 
(Baghdad, 1397/1967), 291, 7 (cf., Lisdn aUArab, IV, 313/1, 22ff.). 
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Praise God, the One Who is deserving of our praise, 

Our Lord Who is great in the heavens. 

By a supreme work which preceded mankind, 

He established a Throne ( sarlr ) above the heavens, 

A Throne which no human eye can reach. 

Beneath it angels will be seen prostrating themselves. 80 

50 It should be noted that the term istiwff [the verbal noun of istawd] has 
a variety of meanings in current Arabic usage. In one of its uses it is a 
synonym for I'tidal (meaning “even” or “equal”). 81 This sense is expressed 
in a saying attributed to one of the Banu Tamim: “The one who commits a 
wrong against a fellow tribesman and the per^n wronged are on a par with 
each other ( istawd ),” that is, the two of them are equal ( idadald ). 82 ' The 
term istiwd? may also mean the perfection or completion of something 
(tamam ash-shaf). Thus, the Quran says: “[Moses] achieved his full strength 
and reached maturity 0 istawd ),” 83 meaning that he became an adult. [fol,14a] 
e term istiwtf may also mean to form an intention to do (qasd ild) 
something. When the Quran says: “thumma istawd ild as-samd\" u it means, 
He formed an intention ( qasd) to create them (the heavens). Finally the 
term istiwd> is sometimes used to mean “making oneself master over” 
(istda> c ala) something, 85 as one of the poets has said- 


3 inf aT* ‘^ 7 -^ 6d ' by F ' Schulthess l Le 'P z <§ 1911), 42, 3Off. (trans. p. 100, 
3-10). Also see Zad al-Masb\ III, 212, 17ff. F 

81 Cf„ Lane, 1477/3-1478/1. 

f f u qUa '^ the S6nSe that b0th M1 within *e jurisdiction of the same legal entity 

the law of the tribe, to which both belong, in contrast to those situations in thich thf 
perpetrator and the victim belong to different tribes. This seems to be the sense in which 
Ibn al-Jawzi uses the term istawa/i c tadala here. 

83 S. 28: 14. 

84 S. 2: 99. See Zad al-Masir, I, 58, where Ibn al-Jawzi glosses this verse with the 
words: l**li JJ ^1 (he formed an intention, or resolved, to create them). 

Y f m P ° intS ° Ut ” thtMu<tamad (54 - llff -> *at isttta? was characteristic of the 

and Il R TfTm 10 ! 1 fiT ^ ThlS iS confirmed b >' both al-Ash'art {Maqalat, 211, 14) 
al-Baghdadt (Usui, 112, 7-8). R. Frank remarks that most AslFarites “do not accept the 

equwalence of .stda’ for isnwa-' in connection with the Quranic expression istawd <aldZarsh 

41 and ns - 22 and 24 [pp - 118 - I19 »- hi8 aw 

as usedTn the O ^ ^ in re ' ectln 8 the view that 

as used in the Quran is synonymous with istlld\ 
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Then Bishr made himself master over (istawa c ala) Iraq, 

Without resorting to the sword or the shedding of blood. 86 
Or, as another poet has said: 

Whenever he raids another tribe 
He takes their women captive, 87 
And by the time morning dawns 
He has made himself master ( istawa c ala ) of what they possess. 88 

51 IsmaTl b. Ab! Khalid at-Ta c I reported a tradition in which the Throne 
( c arsh) is described as consisting of red sapphire. 89 All of the salaf, however, 
were in agreement that references to God’s “sitting on the Throne ( c arsh )” 
should be left to stand as they are without exegetical comment ( tafslr ) or 
explanation (ta?wil). c Abd Allah b. Wahb said: “We were in the company of 
Malik b. Anas when a man came up to him and said: ‘O c Abd Allah, 
[according to the Quran! “ Rahman is seated on the Throne ( c ala’l- c arsh 
istawa ).” 90 How is the expression istawa to be understood?’ Malik looked 
down and began to perspire [as though he had a fever]. After a bit he raised 
his head and said: ‘The expression is to be taken as it is presented [in the 
Quran]. It is not for us to inquire into the modality [of His sitting on the 
Throne] or His rising from it ( c anhu marfu c ). 91 You are an evil man and a 
heretic!’ [Malik then said to his associates:] ‘Ask him to leave!’ And so he 
was ordered to leave.” 92 

52 More recently, however, some people have interpreted the attribute [of 
God’s “sitting on the Throne”] in accordance with the dictates of sense 


86 A line from the poetry of al-Akhtal (cf., Lane, 1478/1; and Lis an, XIV, 414/1). This 
line is frequently quoted in medieval discussions of istiwd° (cf., Zad al-Maslr , III, 21; 
al-Bayhaql, AsmcB, 412; Juwaynl, al-Luma c [ed. Allard], 151; etc.). 

87 Or, perhaps “violates their sanctuary.” 

88 1 have not identified the source of this line. 

89 The name and identity of the transmitter of this report are uncertain. In DST (18) and 
BA (fol. 22b) the name appears as IsmaTl b. Ab! Khalid at-TaT, whereas in Zad al-Maslr , 
III, 213, the isnad of the report reads: IsmaTl b. Abl Khalid c an Sa c d at-TaT. I have not 
found the report in any other of Ibn al-Jawzfs works (including al-Mawdu c af). Whether 
the report is to be taken as a prophetic tradition or simply a statement by IsmaTl is not clear 
from the Arabic text. 

90 S. 20:5. 

91 Or perhaps: his elevation above it or his being exalted over it. 

92 Cf., BayhaqI, Asma\ 404, 6-10. 
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experience, and so they say: “God Himself ( bi-dhati ) actually sits on the 
Throne.” This, however, is an amplification [of the Quranic text] which has 
not come down to us [from an accredited authority]. This understanding has 
no other source than sense experience, since the person who sits on something 
does so literally in person. Ibn Hamid said: “ Istiwa? implies contact ( mumassa ) 
and is to be predicated as an attribute belonging to the divine essence; 
hence, [the term istiwa*] ought to be taken as meaning ‘sitting’ ( qu c ud). 93 
Some [of our fellow HanBalls] have insisted that while God is on the 
Throne ( c arsh) He does not actually fill all of it and [so] He will invite the 
Prophet to occupy it with Him.” 94 [Ibn Hamid] added: “God’s descent 
( nuzul ) [from the Throne] involves movement from one location to another 
0 intiqdl ).” This line of thought, however, implies that God Himself ( dhatuhu ) 
is actually smaller than the Throne. How such persons can claim that they 
do not conceive God in corporeal terms ( mujassima ) is beyond comprehension. 

53 Ibn ZaghunI 95 was asked whether a new attribute came into being 
upon the creation of the Throne ( c arsh) which had not existed previously, 96 
and he replied: “No, only the world was created with the attribute of being 
‘beneath’ (sifat at-taht) and so, in relation to [the Throne which God 
occupies], the world [fol.l4b] is lower ( asfal ). Now when the attribute 
‘beneath’ is established for one of the two entities (dhatayni), the attribute 
‘above’ ( sifat al-fawq) is established for the other as a logical corollary. 97 

93 In the sense in which it is understood in human experience. 

94 See, e.g., the Ibana of Ibn Batta, ed. H. Laoust (Arabic text, 61) where this point of 
view is set forth in unequivocal terms. Cf., KAS, §§186-188, where the issue is revisited in 
connection with a saying ascribed to c A 3 isha. 

95 On Ibn ZaghunI, see notes to §37. 

96 Since the c arsh was created by God, and since God cannot be said to have been on 
the throne prior to its creation, can He be said to have possessed the attribute of istiwa* 
prior to the Throne’s creation? Most Hanballs, like traditionalist Muslims generally, held 
that God’s attributes, as well as His essence, are eternal. For specifically Hanball statements 
on the e arsh, see e.g., c Aqlda, I, the longest creed attributed to Ibn Hanbal ( Tabaqat 
al-Hanabila, I, 28-29); the c Aqida of Abu Muhammad at-Tamlml ( Tabaqat al-Hanabila, 
II, 297); and the al- c Aqldat al-Wasitlya of Ibn Taymlya ( Majmu c at ar-RasaHl al-Kubra, I, 
391-411, espec., 397-400). For a translation of Ibn Taymlya’s c aqlda, see M. Swartz, “A 
Seventh-Century (A. H.) Sunn! Creed: The c AqIda Wasitiya of Ibn Taymlya,” Humaniora 
Islamica, I, 91-131, espec., 114-117 ). 

97 Ibn ZaghunI’s solution seems to be that the creation of the c arsh was the occasion or 
point in time at which the right to be characterized as possessing the attributes of istiwcP 
mdfawqlya were established for God. But for Ibn ZaghunI that does not imply change in 
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Since it has been established that there are no ‘places’ ( amakin ) 98 within the 
divine essence (fi dhdtihi ) nor does He ( dhatuhu ) exist within them—His 
separation ( infisdluhu ) from them being clear"—it is necessary to posit a 
space ( madan) m in relation to which this separation occurred. Thus when 
[the Quran] says: ‘Then [God] seated Himself on the Throne’ we know that 
He^pieant to specify His location within a particular space ( jiha ). 101 We 
have no alternative, therefore, but to conclude that His essence [may be 
described as] having ‘defined limits’ ( nihaya wa-ghaya ) 102 which He knows.” 

54 This man does not understand the implications of what he says, for 
when he ascribes to God a ghaya and a fasl, that is, a separation between 
the Creator and His creation, he imposes limits ( hudud ) on Him and, in 
effect, declares Him to be a body (jism ). In his book he writes: 103 “God is 
not an atom (jawhar ) since an atom is an entity that occupies space (ma 
tahayyaza ),” but then he goes on to ascribe to God a place (makan) which 


God or the origination of an attribute in time. It only means that God’s right to be characterized 
as mustawi came to be established in time. 

98 Amakin are created and hence finite; no such entities can exist within God’s being, nor 
is it possible for Him to exist within them. And yet, despite this, Ibn Zaghun! goes on to 
claim that God occupies a jiha (space) by virtue of his being on the Throne. Cf., §55, 
where much the same kind of language is used. 

99 How God, conceived as being (in his essence) independent of space, can now (in 
time) be said to occupy space, as Ibn Zaghun! clearly maintains, is difficult to comprehend, 
unless we assume that something is left out of Ibn Zaghuni’s argument as here presented 
by Ibn al-jawzl. For the latter, quite clearly, the argument is flawed, a point he makes 
repeatedly in the following paragraphs. 

100 DST (19), where the reading is * Ju, gives the sentence a temporal (rather than spatial) 
sense. 

101 The inference seems to be that the creation of the Throne marks the beginning of 
God’s relationship to space, but Ibn Zaghun! also wants to insist that none of this involved 
a change in God or the origination of a new attribute. 

102 The expression nihaya wa-ghaya here seems to convey the notion of “lines of 
demarcation” or “boundaries” put somewhat crudely. 

103 On the basis of the information given in KAS , it is impossible to determine which of 
Ibn Zaghuni’s works Ibn al-Jawz! is here referring to. However, judging from the titles of 
Ibn Zaghuni’s works preserved in the biographical dictionaries, the two most likely candidates 
are his Tashih Hadlth al-Atit and his al-Idah fi Usui ad-Din, works on dogmatic theology. 
Both works are now lost. The title of the former, however, would suggest that it was a 
work devoted to the question of the c arsh and the related issue of istiwd? (cf., Ibn Rajab, 
Dhayl , I, 181). For more on the writings of Ibn Zaghun!, see notes to §37. 
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He occupies (yatahayyaz). All of this reflects the ignorance of its author 
and is anthropomorphism ( tashblh ) in its purest form. This shaykh does not 
comprehend what is necessarily entailed in God’s status as Creator or what 
is incompatible with that status, for God’s existence is not like the existence 
of atoms and bodies which occupy space necessarily. Spatial relations of 
“below”~and “above” apply only to entities which stand over against each 
other or exist side by side. 104 It is a matter of logical necessity that one such 
entity be larger than another, or smaller than it or equal to it. Relationships 
of this sort, however, apply only to bodies ( ajsam ). Whenever bodies are 
juxtaposed they admit of contact. Whatever admits of contact with ( mumassa ), 
or separation from ( mubayana ), bodies must have a beginning in time 
0 hadith ), for it has been shown that the proof of the temporal origination 
(■ huduth ) of atoms lies in the fact that they admit of contact and separation. 105 
If such persons allow the attribution of [contact and separation] to God they 
concede His contingency ( hadath ), but if they deny [contingency while at 
the same time allowing Him the possibility of contact and separation] they 
leave us no way by which to establish the contingency of atoms. It is absurd 
to suppose that two beings, one independent of spatial relations (mustaghniyan 
c an al-mahall wa’l-hayyiz ) and the other dependent on location in space 
(muhtajan fl’l-hayyiz), can be either contiguous to each other ( mutajawir ) 106 
or separate from each other ( mutabayin ), for contiguity ( tajawur ) and 
separation ( tabayun ) are concomitant attributes ( lawdzim ) of things that 
occupy space. How can a being who is free of localization in space—indeed, 
one for whom such localization is impossible—be contiguous to something 
other than itself or separate from it since it has been established that 
conjunction {ijtinuT) and separation ( iftiraq ) are attributes inseparable from 
things located in space? Localization in space ( tahayyuz ) cannot be attributed 
to God, for if He were localized in space ( mutahayyiz ) He would either 
have to be at rest in the space that He occupies or moving from it. It is not 
possible that He should be characterized by movement ( haraka ), or rest 
(■ sukun ), or conjunction ( ijtima c ), or separation (iftiraq). What is contiguous 
with something or separate from it is [fol.l5a] finite in its essence, and 
since a finite being is defined by limits it requires a cause to determine [that 


104 That is, entities whose relationship to each other is spatially defined. 

105 Cf., §§5 and 9, among others. 

106 Or, are in contact with each other. 
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condition]. 

55 For this reason one should not say that God is inside the world (dakhil 
al- c alam ) or that He is outside it (kharij minhu ), for being inside or outside 
are concomitant attributes ( lawazim ) of things located in space. Both of 
these relations along with movement ( haraka ), rest (sukun), and the other 
accidents (cfrad) are constitutive of bodies ( ajram ). Regarding their 107 words: 
“No ‘places’ (« amakin ) were created in the divine essence, and so His separation 
from them ( infisaluhu c anha) was established,” I would respond as follows: 
The divine essence does not admit of any created entity existing within it or 
inhering in it. From the vantage point of sense experience, separation ifasl) 
would require of God what it requires of atoms, for inherent in the idea of 
location in space is the notion that what exists within a defined space 
necessarily excludes the possibility of anything like it occupying that same 
space. The views of these people are based entirely on sense experience, and 
this encouraged them to embrace an anthropomorphist point of view ( tashblh ) 
and led to confusion, so much so, that one of their number said: “God 
referred to His sitting on the Throne (istiwtf) only because, of all existents, 
it is the thing nearest to Him.” 108 This too is based on ignorance, for the 
notion of spatial proximity is conceivable only in relation to finite bodies. 
Another among them said: “The surface of the Throne is contiguous to that 
portion of the divine essence that is next to it, and so [the Throne] is not 
contiguous to all of the divine essence.” 109 To speak thus is to reduce God 
to corporeal terms ( tajslm ) and to introduce division ( tab c ld) [into His 
essence]. It is difficult for me [to understand] how the author of such a 
statement can be a member of the Hanball school. As evidence in support of 
the view that God is actually on the Throne, one of them appealed to the 
verses “Goodly speech ascends to Him” 110 and “He is all-powerful above 
(al-qahirfawqa) His creatures.” * * 111 They construe this [literally, that is,] in 
terms of spatial elevation (fawqlya hisslya ) and they associate this spatial 


107 A reference to Ibn Zaghum and those who shared his views. See §53, of the Arabic 
of KAS , where words similar to those that follow are attributed to Ibn ZaghunL 

108 I have not found these words cited elsewhere, though the source is probably a 
Hanball. 

109 Cf., §§192, 193 and 213. 

110 S. 35: 10. 

111 S. 6: 18 (also verse 61). Cf., §212, where this same verse is cited and briefly 
discussed. 
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elevation with finite bodies and atoms. They forget, however, that the 
notion of elevation (fawqlya) is sometimes used to connote the idea of 
elevation in rank or status ( c uluw ar-rutba) as, for example, when we say 
that so and so is above (fawqa ) so and so. 112 Just as [the Quran] refers to 
God as being “above (fawqa ) His creatures” 113 it also refers to Him as being 
“with you” 0 ma c akum). lu Those who interpret [ma c akum\ ns to mean [God’s 
being “with you” in] His knowledge (Him) provide their opponents with 
encouragement to interpret istiwa 3 as connoting His might or power ( qahr ). 116 

56 I was informed by C AH b. Muhammad b. Abl 'Umar ad-Dabbas, 117 on 


See, e.g., Mushkil, 453, 15-17, where Ibn Furak sets forth an Ash'arite view: Jji .. .dJ 
JLx^s jlSTlj iiLJL Lj^aJI Cl . i „fe«1 l Sj.UJI LJjij J\j ijjill ^1 £>lj oUS 'f\j iil> 
cs* (God is above His creation in the sense that he is above [it] in rank, degree, power 

and majesty. As for His being above [it] in the spatial sense—it is impossible to describe 
Him thus [cf., also 173-175]). 

113 S. 6: 18 and 61. 

S. 57: 4. See Zad al-Maslr , VIII, 161, 9-10, where Ibn al-jawzl glosses this phrase 
with the words: aJjJ—# j »—J-*j (cf., VIII, 188, 3, where in connection with a similar 

expression, Ibn al-jawzl adds: ,, a a_J_c J \). See also BayhaqI, AsmcT. 430-431, who 
attributes this interpretation to a number of early authorities, among them Sufyan ath-Thawii, 
Dahhak and Muqatil b. Hayyan. As Ibn al-jawzl well knew, this interpretation of ma c akum 
was accepted by Ahmad b. Hanbal (cf., Tabaqdt al-Handbila, I, 29, 1) and by most 
Hanballs after him, even literal-minded Hanballs notwithstanding the fact that this interpre¬ 
tation entailed a metaphorical or quasi metaphorical exegesis of the expression. 

115 The pronoun object of may actually have been intended to include both expres¬ 
sions, not just the ma c akum. 

It is not clear from the above whether Ibn al-jawzl supports this interpretation of 
istiwa 1 or is opposed to it or means to take a non-committal position. I am inclined to 
believe that despite Ibn al-JawzI’s seeming reticence in declaring himself openly on the 
question, he is actually sympathetic to the view that qahr is the meaning of istiwa. Could 
this reticence here have something to do with the fact that istiwa 3 = qahr was an interpretation 
favored by the Mu c tazila? 

17 'Ali. b. Muhammad b. Abl 'Umar al-Bazzaz, more commonly known as Abu’l-Hasan 
ad-Dabbas, who died in 549/1154. The only biographical notices I have found on him 
come from Ibn al-Jawzfs Muntazam (X, 160) and his Mashyakha (137-139, no. 47). In 
these two brief notices, Ibn al-jawzl reports that he studied under Abu’l-Hasan ad-Dabbas 
for a time. AbO’l-Hasan was undoubtedly a Hanbal! judging from the fact that he counted 
among his own teachers two of the most important Hanbal! scholars of his time, viz., Abu 
Muhammad at-Tamlml (d. 488/1095) and Ibn 'Aqll (d. 513/1119). We know from a 
number of his writings (including KAS) that Ibn al-Jawz! was deeply influenced by both 
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the authority of Rizq Allah b. c Abd al-Wahhab at-Tamlml, 118 that Ahmad b. 
Hanbal [fol.l5b] used to say: “Istiwtf is an attribute to be accepted without 
reservation, but it does not entail the notion of movement toward (qasd ila) 
or elevation above (istidtf) [something].” According to [Abu Muhammad 
at-Tamlml], Ahmad did not hold the view that the Creator exists within a 
particular place (jiha), for finite spaces exclude what is outside them. 119 Ibn 
Hamid, however, stated: “God is defined by [His location] in a particular 
place to the exclusion of other places ( bi-makdn duna makdn)\ and His 
place—the locus of His very essence—is on the Throne. Indeed, a group [of 
Hanballs] maintains that God fills the Throne on which He [sits]. 120 The 
most acceptable view is that He is in actual contact with the Throne ( murndss 
lil- c arsh) and that the kursl serves as His footrest.” Contact ( mumassa) 
involves a relationship that can only exist between two bodies. This man 
spared nothing [in promoting] a corporealist point of view ( tajslm)\ 121 
57 It should be understood that those who conceive God’s existence in 
spatial terms ( wujudan makanlyan ), thus requiring His location in finite 
space (jiha ), are like those who imagine that His existence is temporally 
defined ( wujudan zamanlyan), thereby requiring His existence within finite 
time and His priority to the world as temporal in nature. 122 Both are 
groundless speculation ( takhyll ), for it has been shown that all spaces (Jihat ) 
are equal [in size] relative to the thing (or being) that admits of [location 


men, and it was undoubtedly from ad-Dabbas that he received at least some of his knowledge 
of their writings. 

118 Abu Muhammad Rizq Allah b. c Abd al-Wahhab at-Tamlml (d. 488/1095), an important 
interpreter of Ahmad’s teaching, and also the author of an important Hanbali creed ( Tabaqat 
al-Hanabila, II, 292-308). For more on Abu Muhmmad at-Tamlml, see notes to §32. 

119 Cf., Tabaqat al-Hanabila, II, 296-297. 

120 Cf., §193, where similar words are ascribed to Abu Ya c la, though with some qualification. 

121 See §44 where, apart from reading tashblh for tajsim, the concluding sentence is 
identical to the one above. The use of the term tajsim above in §56 (in contrast to tashblh in 
§44 where it is a question of nafs or ruh in relation to God) reflects an important distinction 
in Ibn al-jawzl’s use of the two terms. By tajsim he specifically means the predication of 
bodily attributes to God and is quite close in meaning to the term tab c ld (composite). 
Tashblh is clearly the broader of the two terms and refers to any attempt to compare God 
with what is not God. For Ibn al-jawzl, and undoubtedly for the mutakallimun in general, 
tajsim is a particular kind of tashblh. 

122 This view implies that God’s existence presupposes the logical priority of the categories 
of space and time. 
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in] space (jiha). m The thing’s determination ( ikhtisas ) by virtue of its being 
located in a particular space is not necessary to its essence ( wajih li-dhatihi) 
but rather possible (jaHz). Thus it follows that it is dependent on a cause 
capable of determining [its spatial specification]. Its being qualified ( ikhtisas ) 
in that respect is an addition to its essence {zaHd c ala dhatihi ). 124 What 
admits of possibility (jawaz) cannot be eternal, for an eternal being is that 
being whose existence is necessary to the totality of defined spaces (jihat ). 
Every being that exists within such space (jiha) is, therefore, determined 
(muqaddar) and thus limited (mahdud). [God], however, is beyond that. 
Only atoms and bodies admit of spatial existence since they are entities 
which depend on localization in a particular space, for no defined space can 
exist within [another] space. When the impossibility of [God’s existence] in 
space is established, so also is the impossibility of His existence in a 
particular place ( makan ). This makes it clear that a place, when it exists, 
circumscribes what is in it. Nothing, however, can circumscribe the Creator, 
nor do any of His attributes admit of origination in time. 

58 If someone should point out that the two Sahlhs contain a tradition 
concerning the Prophet’s ascension reported by Sharlk b. Ab! Namir in 
which Anas [b. Malik] said: “Then [Gabriel] took [the Prophet] into the 
presence of the Almighty and, being in his place (fi makanihi), the Prophet 
said: ‘O Lord, decrease [the obligations] which You placed upon us,”’ 125 we 
would respond by noting the following remarks of Abu Sulayman [fol.l6a] 
al-Khattab!: 126 “The expression [ft makanihi ] is found only in that version 
of the tradition reported by Sharlk. 127 No other transmitter reported it. 


123 This may reflect the view, widely held in medieval kalam, that space like matter is 
discrete, i.e., it consists of “cells” of the same size as the bodies that occupy them. For more 
on this view of space as consisting of discrete units, see Dhanani, Physical Theory, 5 Iff. 

124 Since the power to determine its location in space is not intrinsic to its essence but is 
caused by something other than itself, that specification is said to be “added to” or “over 
and above” its essence. 

125 For citations of this hadlth , see Bukhari, tawhid, 37; BayhaqI, AsmcP, 438-439; and 
Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhid, 210-213 (cf., also 139-140). I have not found the tradition (as 
cited above) in the Sahlh of Muslim, though a somewhat different version attributed to 
Sharlk (minus the expression ft makanihi) is found in Iman, 262. In comments appended to 
this tradition, Muslim expresses grave doubts regarding Shank’s reliability as a transmitter. 

126 For more on al-Khattabl, see notes to §27. 

127 In his Kitab ad-Du c afa> (II, 40), Ibn al-jawzl gives his full name as Sharlk b. c Abd 
Allah b. Ab! Namir Abu c Abd Allah al-Madanl, and notes that both Yahya b. Ma c In and 
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Indeed, among the traditions transmitted by him there are a number of 
objectionable expressions. The [pronoun] in the expression ‘his place’ is not 
to be taken as referring to God, but rather to the Prophet, and denotes the 
first rank or station ( maqam ) assigned to him [as the seal of the Prophet].” 128 
Abu Sulayman al-Khattabl added: “In the prophetic saying ‘I will ask to 
have an audience with my Lord while He is in His House (fl darihi )/ 129 [the 
expression dar ] was presumed to be the equivalent of makdn\ by the expression 
‘in His dar [the Prophet] was referring only to the abode (dar) which 
[God] has prepared for His saints.” 130 As the Qadl Abu YaTa [rightly] states 
in his Kitdb al-Mu c tamad\ “God is not to be described as being in a place 
(al-makari) .” 131 

59 If someone argues that the denial of spatial relations (jihat ) [to an 
existent] is, in effect, to render its existence (wujud) impossible, our response 

NasTI regarded him as an unreliable transmitter ^^J). According to DhahabI ( Mlzan , 

II, 269-270), the scholarly opinion on Sharlk was divided. Abu Dawud regarded him as 
reliable, while Ibn Hazm regarded him as weak. Ibn c AdI, on the other hand, advised 
caution in regard to the traditions transmitted by Sharlk: his traditions are to be accepted 
only when transmitted from him by persons known to be trustworthy. 

128 For the details, see the full text of the tradition in Bukhari ( tawhld , 37). 

129 Part of a lengthy hadlth concerning the Prophet’s intercession on the day of judgment. 
For versions of this tradition in which the expression fl darihi occurs, see Bukhari, tawhld, 
24; and Musnad, III, 244. Qatada is the transmitter of the tradition from Anas b. Malik in 
both instances. The same tradition occurs in the following, but in all cases fl darihi is 
absent: Bukhari, riqaq, 51; tawhld , 19, 36; Muslim Iman , 322; Ibn Maja, zuhd, 37; and 
Musnad , III, 116. 

130 Cf., Lisan , IV, 298/1, 20-21, where fl darihi is glossed as follows: \ ^ J\ 

> Jblj jb J> iLU "jli ^ : J-Jj (that is, in His Sanctuary or, 
as is said, in His Paradise which is also called Dar as-Salam, for God is as-Salam). For 
Bayhaqfs analysis of this expression, see Asma>, 442, 15ff. (cf., Ibn Hajar, Fath al-BarP, 
XIII, 429, where the tradition is cited and the various interpretations discussed). 

131 This is a rough paraphrase of Abu Ya c la’s position on the question of makan as set 

forth in the Mu c tamad (56-57); the first part of the passage reads: Ji' ^ yj 

^3 ajL j ^ ^3 Ij ijlSL ^3 jjfc ji ^3 ijlSL 

* Lo-uJI (It is impossible to describe Him as being everywhere or in a [particular] place. It is 
possible to say, however, that the Almighty is in heaven on the Throne, in contrast to the 
Mu c tazila who say that He is in [every] place, and the mujassima (corporealists) who 
maintain that he is in a particular place, or the Ash c arls who say that it is impossible to say 
definitively that he is in heaven). 
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is that if the existent (mawjild) in question admits of contact ( ittisal ) and 
separation (infisal) the objection stands. But if [the existent] does not admit 
of either, the objection carries no weight, as the following will show. If you 
were to maintain that every existent ( mawjud) must either be knowing or 
not-knowing, I would respond: only if that existent is one that admits of 
both possibilities. 132 If it does not admit of either, as in the case of a wall, 
for example, neither knowledge or its opposite can be ascribed to it. And so 
we refuse to predicate of the Creator anything that might entail origination 
in time ( hadath ). If someone should say: “Your position requires that we 
posit [the reality of] what lies beyond the reach of the cognitive faculty 
( fahm ),” my response is that if by “cognitive faculty” you mean the power 
to form images and concepts (at-takhayyul wa’t-tasawwur) drawn from 
sense experience [you are right], for the Creator cannot be known through 
such since He cannot be perceived by the senses. Only bodies that admit of 
color and size fall into that category, for the imagination ( khayal ), having 
apprehended objects of perception ( mubsarat ), can only form images on the 
basis of what it perceives since images are derived from sense experience. 
But if you mean that [God] cannot be known by the intellect ( c aql) [then 
you are in error], for we have shown on the basis of evidence that [His 
existence] can be established by reason since the intellect is compelled to 
acknowledge as true ( tasdlq ) what is indicated by the evidence ( dalll ). You 
should know that since your experience is limited to bodies, atoms and 
accidents, and since you know that God is beyond such things through 
rational proofs ( dalll al- c aql ) which dissuade you from supposing otherwise, 
[these same proofs] ought to dissuade you from supposing that He is a 
being who occupies space (mutahayyiz) or that movement ( mutaharrik ) or 
change of locality (muntaqil) can be predicated of Him. Since the layman 
(' c ammi ) [foI.16b] does not understand such matters, our advice is that he 
not be exposed to what he cannot grasp. Do not disturb him, but rather let 
him remain secure in his beliefs. Make the way easy for him so that he need 
not inhabit the mountains. 133 All that one need say [on the question of 
istiwa ?] is that God is on the Throne in a way that is consonant with His 
being. 134 


132 Literally: only if that being admits of the two opposites. 

133 That is, rugged and dangerous terrain. Make matters easy for the lay person so that he 
need not face difficulties that might undermine his faith. 

134 As one of Baghdad’s leading preachers, these sentences reflect his “pastoral” concerns. 
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[The Eighth Text] 

60 Another verse [that has been the subject of controversy] is the following: 
“Are you certain regarding Him Who is in the heavens?” 135 It has been 
established beyond question that this verse cannot be taken in its literal 
sense, for, although the preposition “in” (ft) denotes the location of something 
within a spatial or temporal receptacle ( li’z-zarfiya ), God is not a being 
contained within a receptacle ( mazruf ). 136 If sense perception is not allowed 
to exercise a controlling influence over the interpretation of such expressions, 
what remains is a simple statement designed to express [God’s] greatness in 
terms that finite creatures can grasp. 


[The Ninth Text] 


61 Among the verses [discussed in connection with the sifat] is the following: 
“O how I regret my neglect of God’s side ( janb).” ni Here the term [“side”] 
is to be taken as a reference to God’s obedience ( ta c a ) x38 and to His command 
(, amr ), for one may speak of neglect ( tafrlt ) only in relation to such matters. 139 


They also constitute part of the basis for his opposition to kalam when discussed in a 
public setting. 

135 S. 67:16. Cf., Zad al-Maslr , VIII, 322; Zamakhsharl, Kashshdf IV, 138; BayhaqI, 
Asma?, 420-421; and Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhid, 11 Off. where quite different interpretations 
of this verse are presented (cf., DST, 22, n. 2). 

136 See §§122-123, where Ibn al-jawzl returns to the question of whether it is appropriate 
to speak of God’s being in heaven. In c Aqida I, Ahmad b. Hanbal does say that “God is on 
his Throne above the heavens,’' but he adds that such language should not be construed as 
implying any kind of limitation on God (Tahaqat al-Hanahila, I, 29), and, so far as I have 
been able to determine, Ahmad nowhere uses the preposition “in” when he speaks of God 
in relation to the heavens. For Abu YaTa’s position on this question, see the last note to 
§58. 

137 S. 39: 56, and the only reference to God’s “side” or janh in the Quran. Vs. 56 forms 
part of a longer passage in which scoffers are summoned to repent and warned of the 
remorse they are certain to suffer if they desist. Bell translates vss. 55-56 as follows: “But 
follow the best of what has been sent down to you from your Lord, before the punishment 
comes to you suddenly before you are aware. Lest a soul should say: ‘O, alas, for what I 
have thoughtlessly done in regard to Allah, for I was one of the scoffers.’ ” 

138 That is, the obedience which God rightly requires of his creatures. 

139 Cf., DST, 23, 5, where in place of “/I dhalikcT the text reads “/z dhatihi 
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If the term “side” is construed in its commonly accepted anatomical sense, 
the use of the term “neglect” in this context has no meaning. Ibn Hamid, 
however, said: “We believe that God has a side on the basis of this verse.” 140 
How shocking is the absence of reason [in his statement]! If it makes no 
sense to speak of “neglect” in relation to a creature’s “side,” how is it 
possible to use the term in relation to something [alleged to be] a divine 
attribute? Tha c lab recited the following line of poetry in which the term 
appears: “O my friends, restrain yourselves and be mindful of God in 
respect of ‘my side,’” and he glossed it as meaning “my affair” (amrl). 141 


[The Tenth Text] 

62 Among the verses [that have been used by some to establish a divine 
attribute] is the following: “We breathed into her 142 from Our ruh (spirit).” 143 

140 See §177 where Ibn al-Jawz! returns to Ibn Hamid’s view on the matter of God’s 
janh (cf., also §113). AbQ Ya c la appears to be silent on the question of God’s janb in the 
Mu c tamad, nor does KAS attribute a position to him on this question. I have not so far 
found any reference to Ahmad’s view on this question, nor does the question appear in the 
c aqlda of Abu Muhammad at-Tamlml ( Tahaqat al-Hanabila, II, 292-307) or in the summary 
of Barbaharfs views given in Tahaqat al-Hanabila , (II, 18ff.). 

141 In Zad al-Masir, Ibn al-Jawz! cites five possible interpretations of the term janh in the 
above verse: it may mean 1) the obedience (td c a) owed to God (a position attributed to 
Hasan al-Basrl); 2) whatever is God’s right or due (haqq Allah) (so Sa c Id b. Jubayr); 3) 
God’s affair (amr) (Mujahid and Zajjaj); 4) God’s honor or reputation ( dhikr ) (Tkrama and 
Dahhak; and 5) nearness ( qurb ) to God or what enjoys proximity to him (al-Farra 3 ). 
Although Ibn al-Jawz! does not explicitly endorse any of the above interpretations, his 
concluding comments seem to reflect some interest in (and perhaps sympathy for) the view 
advocated by al-Farra 3 , and he notes that if the latter is right, janh may actually refer to 
Paradise (janna ) (VII, 192). In any case, Ibn al-Jawz! clearly opposes the notion that janb 
is one of the divine attributes. For other discussions of the term janb , see the lengthy 
discussion in Lane, 465/3-466/2 (cf., Lisan , I, 275/2). An Ash c arite perspective can be 
found in Juwaynl, Irshad, 158-159; and BayhaqI, Asmcd, 361. Cf., Zamakhshari’s Kashshdf, 
III, 404, for one Mu c tazill’s approach to the question. 

14_ Strictly speaking, the antecedent of the pronoun in the expression fihi is the term farj 
(womb) which occurs in the earlier part of the verse. I have chosen to follow Arberry’s 
rendering of the prepositional phrase which, it seems to me, conveys the sense of the verse. 
For the full text, see the following note. 

143 S. 66: 12. The full verse reads: “And Mary, Tmran’s daughter, who guarded virginity, 
so we breathed into her of our spirit, and she confirmed the words of her Lord and his 
books, and became one of the obedient” (Arberry). Also cf., S. 21: 91; and 19: 17, for 
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According to the exegetes, the expression “Our ruh ” [is to be taken as a 
figure of speech] meaning “our mercy ( rahma ),” 144 for the term ruh is 
closely linked to the idea of breath ( nafkh ) as the poet (DhtPr-Rumma) has 
said: 


I said to him: Lift [the coals] to [your mouth] and give them life 
by your breath {ruh), nourishing [them] gently [until they blaze]. 145 


[The Eleventh Text] 

63 When the Quran uses the expression “they hurt God” 146 it means in 
effect “they hurt His saints (< awliya *).” Thus when it says: “Ask the city” 147 
it means “ask the people [of the city].” 148 [A similar recourse to ellipsis is 
found] in the words of the Prophet when he said: “Uhud is a mountain that 
loves us and we love it.” 149 Thus the poet has said: 

I was informed that the fires 150 were ignited after [your death], 151 

similar passages in which the term ruh figures. 

144 Cf., Zad al-Maslr, II, 261, 1; V, 385, 17ff.; and VIII, 316. 

145 Macartney, The Dlwan ofGhailan Ibn c Uqbah (Cambridge 1919), 176 (no. 33). For 
commentaries on this line, see Zad al-Masir, II, 261, 10 and n. 1; and Lisan al- c Arab, II, 
460, 1-2. God’s ruh is to be understood as an act of generosity to Mary just as breath is to 
dying coals. 

146 S. 33: 57. The full verse reads: “Those who hurt God and His Messenger—them 
God has cursed in the present world and the world to come, and has prepared for them a 
humbling chastisement’’ (Arberry). 

147 S. 12: 82 

148 Cf., Zad al-Maslr, IV, 268, 17, where Ibn al-Jawz! glosses the expression with the 
words: LyiJI Jjd J-w- (ask the people of the village); and I, 115, 15ff., where other examples 
of this sort of phenomenon are cited from the Quran and explained in terms of the ellipsis 
of the mudaf {for a discussion of the significance of ellipsis [hadf\ in medieval literary 
theory, see W. Heinrichs, “Scriptural Hermeneutics,” Zeitschrift fur Geschichte der Arabisch- 
Islamischen Wissenschaften , 7 [1991-92], 258, and 263ff. Heinrichs cites the case of the 
Hanafl/Mu c tazill jurist, AbQ Bakr al-Jassas, who interpreted the above passage as an 
example of ellipsis). 

149 This saying appears a number of times in the canonical collections, among them: 
Bukhari, zakat , 54; jihad, 71, 74; anbiya 3 10; maghazl, 27, 81; afima, 28; da c awat, 35; 
iHisam, 16; Muslim, hajj. 464, 503, 504/2; and Musnad, II, 337, 387; III, 140, 149, 159, 
240, 243, 443; and V, 425. 

150 “The fires of animosity.” 
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And after you, O Kulayb, the assembly engaged in mutual recrimination! 152 


[The Twelfth Text] 

64 Finally, there is the verse: “What can they expect but that God will come 
to them in the shadow of the clouds (fl zulal ).” 153 [The expression “in the 
shadow”] is to be taken in the sense [fol.l7a] of “with the shadow” ( bi-zulal); 
hence, the verse is to be construed as meaning that God will bring them 
“[the protection of] the shadow[s].” [God’s “coming”] in the verse “Your 
Lord will come” 154 is to be interpreted in a similar fashion. 155 The Qadl 
Abu YaTa reported Ahmad b. Hanbal as having said that the verse “God 
will come to them” 156 means that [he will come to them] through His power 
(■ qudra ) and His command ( amr ), 157 and in support of this interpretation he 
cited the verse “The command of your Lord (amru rabbika ) will come.” 158 
The expression “Your Lord will come,” which is also found in the Torah, 
[was explained by Ahmad as meaning that] it is His power {qudra) only 
[that will come]. However, Ibn Hamid stated: “This interpretation is in 

151 In both the Hamasa of Aba Tamam (ed. G. Fretag, 420, 13) and the Amall of al-Qall 
(I, 95, 13), this line is ascribed to the legendary poet c Adi b. Rabl c a, better known in the 
annals of Arabic literature as Muhalhil, who is alleged to have been the creator of the 
qaslda. The killing of the poet’s brother, Kulayb b. RabFa (by Jassas b. Murra), precipitated 
the break-up of the alliance between the Bakr and the Taghlib, leading to the famous war of 
Basus between the two branches of Wahl (cf., El 2 , V, 362). 

152 As Blachere has pointed out, the poetry ascribed to c Adi is of doubtful authenticity. 
For a discussion of c AdI b. Rabl c a and his place in the early history of Arabic poetry, see 
Blachere, Histoire de la litterature arabe , 251; and GAS , II, 148-14. For an extended 
commentary on the above line, see Marzuqfs Shark Dlwan al-Hamasa (Cairo 1951), II, 
928-930. The above line is cited twice by Ibn al-Jawz! in his Zad al-Masir (I, 116, 2; and 
V, 69, 6). In both instances, he glosses the term majlis with the words ^JUl! JjJ J\ (on 
the elliptical use of majlis , cf., Lane, 444/2; and Lisan, VI, 40, 9-10). 

153 S. 2: 210. The expression “in the shadow ifi zulal ) of the clouds” appears in a 
tradition that is discussed in §§185-186. 

154 S. 89: 22. 

155 That is, it is to be taken as meaning that God will bring (or send) them His protection, 
power, or blessing, not that God Himself will come. 

156 S. 2: 210. 

157 See Zad, I, 225. 

158 S. 16: 33. 
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error, for God Himself ( bi-dhatihi ) will descend only through movement 
that entails change of location (, intiqal ).” 

65 This statement concerning the divine essence takes sense experience as 
its point of reference as though it were a question of material bodies 
(< ajsam ). 159 Commenting on the verse: “[When they ask you concerning the 
spirit ( ar-ruh )] say: ‘The spirit [is a matter that] pertains to my Lord,’” 160 
Ibn c Aqil said: “[If God implored] His creatures to refrain from asking 
questions about created things, how much better is it to refrain from [asking 
questions about] the Creator and His attributes!” 161 


159 According to Ibn al-Jawzi’s definition, “bodies” (designated by the term ajsam) are 
finite entities which consist of conjoined atoms (jawahir ) and accidents (a c rad). See §§5 
and 9 for a fuller discussion of these terms. 

160 S. 17: 86. 

161 1 have adopted the reading given in the printed edition of DST (26), which is also 
supported by a number of manuscripts of DST (see notes to the Arabic text). 








[CHAPTER THREE] 


TRADITIONS CONCERNING THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES 

66 It must be emphasized that there are in the traditions [ascribed to the 
Prophet] both obscure (dafa c in) and defective elements (afat) of which only 
the experts ( c ulama>fuqaha>) are fully aware. [What is problematic] sometimes 
has to do with the transmission (naql) of the text and sometimes with the 
interpretation of the content (kashf ma c ndha)} In what follows, we shall 
attempt to clarify these matters, if God permits. 1 2 


The First Tradition 

67 In the Sahlhs of Bukhari and Muslim there is a tradition reported by 
Abu Hurayra in which the Prophet said: “God created Adam in his form 
(sura).” 3 


1 He might also have included the matn (text) among the sometimes problematic 
aspects of hadlth since he does frequently deal with the matn in the analyses that follow. 

Ibn al-JawzI wrote extensively on the problems posed by the hadlth literature. The 
two works that tackle these matters in a direct and sustained way are his Kitab al- c llal 
al-Mutanahiya fCl-Ahadlth al-Wahiya (Beirut 1983); and his Kitab al-Mawdu c at (Medina. 
1966). As Ibn al-Jawzi explains in his introduction to the work (p. 17, 7-14), Kitab al-Tlal 
is concerned with those traditions that are defective and therefore problematic, but the 
defects in this case are not such as to require their wholesale rejection (cf., also Kitab 
al-Mawdu c at, I, 35, 14-19). Kitab al-Mawdu c at, as the title itself makes clear, is devoted to 
a critical examination of apocryphal traditions which have no useful function and therefore 
must be rejected. In connection with this latter work, Ibn al-Jawzi composed a semi- 
biographical work entitled Kitab ad-Du c afa> wa’l-Matrukin (Beirut 1986) in which disrep¬ 
utable traditionists are listed and their errors identified. Finally, in this comiection, mention 
should be made of his Gharlb al-Hadlth (Beirut 1984), a specialized work which, as the 
title indicates, is devoted to a discussion of those traditions in which obscure and rare 
expressions are to be found (cf., El 2 , III, 25b). 

3 See, Bukhari, Sahlh, isti’dhan, 1 (cf., Houdas, Les traditions, IV, 214); for Muslim's 
version of this tradition, see his Sahlh, birr, 115 (cf., janna, 28). This tradition or near 
approximations of it can be found in a number of other canonical collections, among them 
the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal, vol. II, 244, 251, 315, 323, 434, 463, 519, etc. For a critical 
review of medieval interpretations of this tradition, see W. M. Watt, “Created in His Image: 
A Study in Islamic Theology,” Transactions of the Glasgow University Oriental Society. 
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68 The experts have adopted two quite different approaches [to this 
tradition]. One group chooses to remain silent rather than become involved 
in a discussion of its meaning; * 4 the other group, however, has no such 
reservation. Among those who make up the latter group, there are three 
different views as to the antecedent of the pronoun “his” [in the expression 
“his form”]. The first opinion maintains that the pronoun refers to a human 
being (ila ba c di banl Adam). Those who advocate this view cite a tradition 
in which the Prophet is reported to have passed by a man who was striking 
another in the face and saying to him: “God curse your face and the face 
[fol.l7b] of those whose face is like yours.” The Prophet then said to him: 
“When you strike [someone] spare his face, for God created Adam in his 
form ( c ala suratihi)” 5 [The proponents of this view] claim that one of the 
transmitters of this tradition abridged it [by omitting reference to the beating 
and the Prophets’s response], 6 and so the shortened version ought to be 

18 (1959-1960), 38-49. 

4 A position which the Hanbal! traditionist and jurist, al-Ajurr! (d. 360/970), sets forth 

with admirable clarity in his Kitab ash-Sharia (Beirut 1983). After quoting the above 
tradition in its variant forms, he adds: JlL Vj Lg-> jlOH uOlUI OuJI *1* 

Jli uJjJj L Ju (These 

are traditions in which it is incumbent upon Muslims to believe, and one should not ask 
how or in what way [they are to be understood]. On the contrary, submit to them [without 
asking questions] and offer them your assent. Shun rational reflection as did the imams 
who came before you [315, 8-10]). This is a position which Ibn al-jawzl himself sometimes 
advocates as we have seen in the first chapter of KAS. But he makes an important distinction: 
discussion of such matters is to be shunned on occasions when members of the general 
public are present. However, when it is a question of discussions confined to scholarly 
circles, such are entirely appropriate. This much is evident from §36 (last sentence) of KAS 
(cf., also the last part of §59). Quite obviously, KAS was intended for an academic readership. 

5 Among the canonical collections, this tradition is found only in the Musnad of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, II, 252 and 434 (the two texts are virtually identical). The tradition was 
the subject of frequent comment by later scholars (cf., for example, Ibn Qutayba, Ta>wll 
Mukhtalif al-Hadith [Cairo 1326/1908], 277-278; BayhaqI, Asma\ 291, 3-5; and Ibn Khuzay- 
ma, Tawhid , 36, 14-17). 

6 The abridged version of the tradition referred to here is apparently the one cited by 
Ibn al-Jawzi at the beginning of this section (§68). What was left out was the reference to 
the beating (including the curse) and the Prophet’s response. According to the explanation 
given by Ibn Furak (Mushkil al-Hadith [Beirut 1985], 49), the assumption behind the 
abridgment was that since the longer version of the tradition was so widely known the 
transmitter thought it unnecessary to repeat it in full. One senses that the proponents of the 
view under discussion here in KAS were not entirely happy with the abridged version, 
since it left out what, in their view, corroborated their interpretation of the tradition. 
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understood in accordance with the meaning of the fuller tradition [if ambiguity 
is to be avoided]. 7 They further point out that the expression “the face of 
those whose face is like yours” includes prophets as well as believers. [In 
their view] Adam was singled out for special mention in this tradition only 
because he was the first whose face was created in accordance with this 
form—but a form also shared by those who came after. Thus, it is as 
though the Prophet warned the man that [in cursing another] he had also in 
effect cursed both Adam and his progeny. This tradition shows the length to 
which the Prophet was prepared to go in restraining the man. According to 
those who hold this view, then, the pronoun “his” is to be taken as referring 
to the man who was struck, 8 and it is [according to them] a grievous error 
to suppose that it refers to God, given the tradition’s use of the expression 
“the face of him whose face is like yours.” If God is taken as the antecedent 
of the pronoun the result is anthropomorphism ( tashblh ) pure and simple. 
In the Sahih of Muslim there is another version of this tradition, reported 
by Abu Hurayra, in which the Prophet said: “If one of you does battle 
against his brother, spare his face, for God created Adam in his form.” 9 

69 The second view is that while, in principle, the pronoun may be taken 
as referring to either of two explicitly stated nouns, [that is, God or Adam], 10 
it may not in this instance be taken as referring to God in view of the 
evidence (< dalll ) indicating that he does not possess a form. It must, therefore, 
be taken as referring to Adam. The meaning of the tradition [according to 
this view] is that God created Adam “in his, that is, Adam’s, form” by 
creating him in a fully developed, adult form, and not through the gradual 
process of natural procreation as in the case of [Adam’s] descendents. This 
view, adopted by Abu Sulayman al-Khattabl, * 11 was mentioned [favorably] 

7 Cf., Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 49, 5, where the wording is almost identical to that used in 

KAS, although Ibn Furak adds the words: Jk>. 

8 Cf., Ibn Qutayba, TctwllMukhtalif al-Hadith (Cairo 1326/1908), 277-278; Ibn Furak, 
Mushkil , 49; and BayhaqI, Asma 290, 20-23. 

9 Muslim, birr, 115. 

10 It should be kept in mind that the argument in this paragraph concerns the basic 
tradition cited in §67. 

11 Cf., BayhaqI, Asma° (290, 4-11) where al-Khattabl is quoted at some length on the 

meaning of the term sura. The passage reads: -JL)I jJl> » d^GLatl jLwJL. JU jJj 

,Jddl *LJJ JdJI ^Jj j! pi-9 juw*I Lid Cotij f- LgJI 

UJ d^i (jl I l 3 I5ds dl >fm***u ^jj jj^d d I 

(J-d-1 ,jl ^Jj <CL>! bjd 5 14 x .'n a di.Lc pj dJa.> di d I ^3 \jj\£ 
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before him by Tha c lab in his Amdll 12 
70 The third view is that [the pronoun] refers to God, though there are 
two views as to how [the term sura ] is to be construed. The first is that the 
term sura denotes something God possesses ( mulk ) in the sense that it 
derives from his action and creative effort. [Form {sura)] is said to belong 
to God for two reasons: 1) to confer distinction [on things or persons] 
through their association [with God] as in the Quranic expression “purify 
My house,” 13 or 2) to signify that He did not fashion [the sura by which 
Adam was created] on the basis of a pre-existing model. 14 The tradition 
[cited in support of this view] goes back to Ibn c Umar, who reported that 
the Prophet [fol.l8a] said: “Do not abuse the face of a person, for humankind 
was created in the form of Rahman .” 15 This tradition, however, is defective 
in three respects. In the first place, ThawrI and A c mash reported it on the 
basis of conflicting isnads. In Thawrf s isnad the tradition is traced back to 
a Follower 16 whereas in the case of A c mash it is traced back to a Companion. 


Lo Jjl «u5d • i-'? )I bjjt> ^Lc Aiil > (j-Sy. |d |»il jj ^ aL*** > I Jj)Jg.X-3 ljj*5y jl ^Jl i IjUtwS? 

LoC Lki^. ULli-l (Concerning the prophetic tradition, “God created Adam in his 

form,” Abu Sulayman al-Khattabl said: “The pronoun htf [in this saying] may be taken as 
referring to either of the two stated nouns [i.e., God or Adam]. It is not fitting, however, 
that it be taken as referring to God because of the [scriptural] evidence indicating that He 
does not possess a form, for [the Quran says:] There is nothing like unto Him’. Hence, the 
pronoun here must refer to Adam, and the meaning is that the descendents of Adam were 
created only in stages: in the beginning they were drop(s), then clot(s), etc., and finally fetal 
forms until pregnancy reached completion, and so they were born as infants and grew up 
as children and became adults. Adam was not created in this fashion, but was the first to be 
created in a fully completed [form].”). 

12 See Tha‘lab, Majalis (=Amali), I, 115. A number of Ash c arite theologians also 
preferred this interpretation (cf., al-Baghdadl, Usui, 75-76; al-Juwaynl, Irshad, 163-164; 
and Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 52). 

13 S. 22: 26. The argument here is that special distinction is conferred on a particular 
house by associating it with God. For other Quranic expressions supposedly reflecting this 
kind of association or “annexation,” see BayhaqI, AsmcP, 291, 7; and Ibn Khuzayrha, 
Tawhld, 39, 5-17. The argument here seems to be that the attribution of God’s form to 
Adam was a way of conferring a special disctinction on him. 

14 Cf., BayhaqI, AsmcP, 291, 5-8. 

15 1 have not found this tradition in any of the canonical collections. For citations of the 
above text with brief commentaries, see Ibn Qutayba, Ttfwll Mukhtalif al-Hadith, 278, 4-5 
(cf., Lecomte, Le traite , 244); BayhaqI, Asmtf, 291, 9-12; and Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhld, 38, 
4-8. 

16 That is, a second generation Muslim, literally, those who came after the Companions 
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Secondly, A c mash was in the habit of concealing defects in his isnads (kana 
yudallis). Thus, for example, he made no mention of the fact that he 
received [this tradition] from Habib b. Ab! Thabit. Thirdly, Habib too was 
known to have concealed defects in his isnads , for he does not report that 
he had received this tradition from c Ata 3 [b. Abl Ribah]. 17 If these considera¬ 
tions, taken together, require that this tradition be considered weak ( wahn ), 
the same judgment ought to be applied to the view that construes the term 
sura as something belonging to God. 

71 [Among those who take the pronoun as referring to God,] the second 
view holds that the term form {sura) denotes an attribute {sifa). It is 
sometimes said “this is the form of the matter” {surat al-amr), that is, this is 
its nature or attribute. The meaning of God’s creation of Adam according to 
His sifa is that he endowed [Adam] with His own attributes, viz., life, 
knowledge, power, hearing, sight, speech and will, by virtue of which 
[Adam] was set apart from all of the animals. Moreover, God also granted 
him a rank superior to that of the angels when he ordered them to prostrate 
before [Adam]. Ibn c AqIl said: “[God] set Adam apart by endowing him 
with His own ‘form’ {sura) for no other reason than to confer distinction on 
him, viz., [by granting him] power {sultana) and sovereign authority 
{rubbubiya) to govern, receive homage, maintain law and order, and to 
regulate public affairs, [the exercise of which] brings prosperity and well-being 
to the [various] lands and their inhabitants. Among the angels and the jinn 
there is no race {naw c ) or tribe (< qabll ), apart from humans, that agrees to 
render Him obedience. This is the meaning of the tradition [‘God created 
Adam in his form’]. It follows, therefore, that form {sura) here refers to 
spiritual essence {ma c nawlya), not to a form (or shape) possessing external 
features.” 18 

Abu Muhammad b. Qutayba’s view of this tradition is seriously flawed 
{qablh), for he writes: “God possesses an actual form, though it is not like 


of the Prophet. These mursal traditions, as they were called, were characterized by the fact 
that there was a gap in the first part of the isnad, that is, between the Prophet and the 
second generation authority who reported it. Hadlth critics such as Ibn al-Jawz! regarded 
such isnads as problematic and therefore open to question as regards their authenticity. 

17 Cf., Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhld, 38-39, where a similar analysis of the isnad of this 
tradition is given. It is interesting that Habib b. Abl Thabit is not listed in Ibn al-lawzl’s 
Kitab ad-Du c afd\ For a somewhat more favorable assessement of Habib, see Dhahabfs 
Mlzan, I, 451 (1690). On c Ata\ s eeMlzan, III, 70. Cf., Asmcd, 291, 12-14, where al-Bayhaql 
focuses his critical comments on the matn of the tradition rather than its isnad. 

18 Cf., Maimonides, Guide , I, 1-2. 
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other forms, and he fashioned Adam after it.” 19 This statement is confused 
(takhllt ) and incoherent ( tahafut ), for it clearly implies that Adam’s form is 
like God’s. The Qadl [Abu YaTa] said: “The term form may be applied to 
God although it is not a form like other forms; the same is also true of the 
term essence (dhat) [when applied to God].” 20 This reflects serious confusion, 
for the term essence refers to the quintessential character ( rrufna ) of something 
whereas [the word \form {sura) implies a shape (hay^a) with limits ( takhatlt) 
[fol.l8b] and composition ( ta’lif ), and it presupposes a fashioner or composer. 
Those who use the expression “a form not like other forms” face the same 


19 Although these words do not appear in Ibn Qutayba’s Ta’wll Mukhtalif al-Hadith, so 

far as I have been able to determine, it is clear from Ibn Furak’s Mushkil (67-69) that Ibn 
Qutayba was identified with both the wording and position ascribed to him by Ibn al-Jawz! 
here in KAS. Without identifying his source, Ibn Furak quotes Ibn Qutayba in the Mushkil 
(p. 67) as follows: * LjS\S V S\ US' J j_^JLS' V a ^ o! (God is a form but 
not like other forms, just as he is a being unlike other beings). In his comments on Ibn 
Qutayba’s position, Ibn Furak has the following to say: IgJl ilcjJ <^U; Jj IS 

<Jjl ij ^ Jx^Jj ‘dJLi l-Uj dUj ^^Jx jJL> Jill jlj jj-^aJLS' *)1 

<i!L> ^^Jx j\ :Jli UJ1 jl jU JjU *ul xla .ULU*o 

& s> I Jjl u cJL^_lo !Ubj a(He predicated of God an eternal form 

[and] insisted that it is not like other forms, but then he went on to say that God created 
Adam [and patterned] him after that form. Those who speak thus are misguided and are 
guilty of comparing God with His creatures. It is astonishing that he should begin by 
construing the term metaphorically and claim that it is not a form like other forms but then 
add that Adam was patterned after that form. This is a contradictory, incoherent statement 
in which the last part contradicts the first [Mushkil, 67, 6-68, 3]). See the remainder of this 
section of Mushkil (68) where Ibn Furak expands on the comments cited above. 

20 Cf., Mu c tamad , 58, 13-16, where Abu Ya c la insists that the term sura may be applied 

to God though, he adds: ( a form unlike other forms). In the same passage he 

approves the use of the terms nafs and dhat as designations that may be applied to God, but 
he adds: ^j j:)lj oljJJl—S' olSj (a soul and an essence unlike other souls and 
essences). Some Hanballs, especially those of a more literalist bent of mind, thought Abu 
YaTa’s qualification unnecessary. See, for example, the position set forth by Ibn Batta in 
his Ibana (ed. by H. Laoust), 57, 9-13 (trans. 104), where he takes the term sura quite 
literally. In his longest c Aqida, Ahmad states his position as follows: »*] [jJLM ] jJU 3 

£^ (God created Adam by His hand after His own form [Tabaqat al-Hanabila , I, 
29, 1; cf., I, 313, 2-3]). Perhaps the most uncompromising position is that attributed to 
Abu’l-Hasan al-Warraq (d. 864/5 ah.) who is quoted as having said: JUl : J JL jJ ^ 

i>*> J I \^ (He who refuses to say that God created Adam according to 
the form of Rahman is a Jahm! [Tabaqat al-Hanabila, I, 212, 8-9]). 
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problem as those who say “a body not like other bodies” for [in both cases] 
they contradict themselves. 


The Second Tradition 

72 c Abd ar-Rahman b. c A 5 ish reported that the Prophet once said: “I saw my 
Lord in the most beautiful form (fi ahsani suratin ) and He said to me: 
‘About what is the High Council {mala* a c la) 2 ' disputing, O Muhammad?’ I 
said: O Lord, only You know’. Then He placed His hand between my 
shoulders and I felt its coolness against my breast, whereupon I understood 
both what is in heaven and on earth.” 22 

73 Ahmad [b. Hanbal] said: “The source of this tradition as well as the 
various chains of authority on which it is based are disturbed ( mudtariba ).” 23 
Daraqutn! said: “[According to one version] Mu c adh [b. Jabal] 24 is said to 
have received it from the Prophet, but all of its chains are disturbed and 
cannot be trusted. [According to another chain] Qatada 25 received it from 


A Quranic expression (S. 37: 8; and 38: 69) which occurs several times in versions 
of the tradition cited by Ibn al-Jawzi in this section. See Zad al-Maslr, VII, 48 and 154, 
where Ibn al-Jawzi explains the expression as referring to an angelic council (cf., Zamakhshari, 
Kashshaf, III, 336, and 381-382). 

22 Among the canonical collections, the tradition is found in the following: DarimI, 
Sunan, ru*ya, 12 (from Ibn c A 3 ish); Musnad, I, 368 (Ibn c Abbas); IV, 66 (Ibn 'A’ish from 
“from one of the ashab”); V, 243 (Malik b. Yakhamir from Mu c adh b. labal); and V, 378 
(Ibn c Ahsh from “one of the ashab”). Cf., Bukhari, tafsir, surat 9, 15 (from Samura b. 
Jundub); and tatbir, 48 (Samura b. Jundub). For discussions of the tradition in its various 
forms, see Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil, 272; BayhaqI, Asma>, 298-301; Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhid, 
215-216; Abu Ya'la, MuHamad, 85-86; Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 69-73; and Ibn al-lawzl, 
al- c Ilal al-Mutanahiya, I, 29-37. 

23 When applied to the isnad, the term mudtariba refers to defects resulting from the 
erroneous addition or suppression of names, or to the attachment of isnads to texts to 
which they do not belong (cf., Dozy, II, 7/1). 

Abu c Abd ar-Rahman Mu c adh b. Jabal b. c Amr, a Companion who died in 18/639. 
For biographical details and his role in the transmission of hadlth, see Ibn Sa c d Tabaqat 
VII, 387-389. 

Abu 1-Khattab Qatada b. Di c ama (d. 117/735), a pupil of Hasan al-Basri, Anas b. 
Malik and others, and who is said to have, embraced the doctrine of free-will, though he 
apparently renounced his Qadar! views later in life. Although highly respected in certain 
circles, opinions varied as to his reliability as a transmitter of Prophetic sayings (cf., Mlzan , 
III, 385). For more on him, see Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqat , VII, 229-231; Shadharat, I, 153-154; 
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Anas [b. Malik]—though doubts have been expressed regarding Qata- 
da 26 —and Yusuf b. c AtIya 27 passed it on from Qatada, but he too had 
reservations regarding him. Hisham 28 also transmitted it from Qatada in a 
chain that went back from Qatada to Abu Qilaba 29 and from him to Khalid 
b. al-Lajlaj 30 and finally to Ibn c Abbas, but [Hisham] expressed doubts 
about whether indeed it was received from Ibn c Abbas. As a matter of fact, 
Khalid did not receive it [from Ibn c Abbas] but rather from c Abd ar-Rahman 
b. c A 5 ish 31 who, in turn, got it, not from the Prophet, but from Malik b. 
Yukhamir 32 who received it from Mu c adh.” 33 

74 I have already indicated that this tradition is not sound. 34 Abu Bakr 
al-Bayhaql pointed out that it circulated in a number of versions, all of 
which are weak. 35 [According to him,] the best of these different versions 
are the [two] which suggest that [the tradition] has to do with a dream 
experience. [In one of these] Abu Hurayra is reported to have related that 

and El 2 , IV, 748, where the main sources on him are listed. 

26 Cf., Mlzan, III, 385, 2-4, where the charge of tadlls is mentioned. 

27 Yusuf b. c AtIya Abu Sahl as-Saffar al-Bahill (d. 187/802). Among traditionists 
generally he was regarded as a weak authority (cf., Ibn al-JawzI, Kitab ad-Du c afa\ III, 22; 
and Mlzan, IV, 468-470, where much the same assessment is given). 

28 Hisham b. Ab! c Abd Allah Abu Bakr ad-DastuwaT (d. 153/770), a transmitter of 
hadlth from Qatada; for assessments of his merits as a transmitter, see Shadharat, I, 235; 
and Mlzan, IV, 300. 

29 Abu Qilaba c Abd ar-Rahman b. Zayd al-Jarm!, a respected jurist and transmitter from 
Basra who later settled in Syria and died there in 104 or 105/722 or 723). For more on 
him, see the substantial notice in Ibn Sa c d Tabaqat, VII, 183-185; also Shadharat, I, 126. 

30 Tahdhlb at-Tahdhlb, III, 115. The date of his death is not mentioned. 

31 Ibn Sa c d gives his nisba as al-Hadram! and reports that he claimed to have received 
traditions from the Prophet—a claim which Ibn Sa c d appears not to take seriously (Tabaqat, 
VII, 438). Dhahabi, who devotes a notice to him, declares him to be unreliable in matters of 
hadlth (Mlzan, II, 571; cf., also Tahdhlb at-Tahdhlb, VI, 204-205). Somewhat surprisingly, 
Ibn al-JawzI makes no mention of him in his Kitab ad-Duaffi. The date of his death is not 
reported and apparently was unknown. 

32 Also read Yakhamir in some sources. Ibn Sa c d gives his full name as Malik b. 
Yukhamir al-Alhan! as-Saksakl (Tabaqat, VII, 441). According to Ibn Sa c d, he received 
traditions from Mu c adh and died sometime during the reign of c Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 
(685-705). On his reliability as a transmitter, Ibn Sa c d is non-committal. 

33 Cf., al- c Ilal al-Mutanahiya, I, 33-34. 

34 Cf., KAS. §32 where Ibn al-JawzI explicitly declares the tradition to be unreliable. 

35 BayhaqI, AsmcT, p. 298ff., but especially 300-301. 
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the Messenger of God said: “Someone approached me in a most beautiful 
form and said to me: ‘About what is the High Council debating?’ I replied: 
‘I do not know’. Then he placed his hand on my shoulders and I felt its 
coolness against my breast, whereupon I knew everything about which he 
was asking.” 36 In the other version Thawban 37 reported as follows: “The 
Messenger of God came out to meet us one morning after the prayers and 
said: ‘My Lord approached me during the night in the most beautiful form 
and said to me: “O Muhammad, about what is the High Council in dispute?” 
I said: “O my Lord, I do not know.” [fol.l9a] Thereupon He placed His 
hand between my shoulders until I felt the coolness of His finger-tips on 
my breast, and suddenly everything between heaven and earth was revealed 
to me.’” 38 In still another version going back to Abu c Ubayda b. al-Jarrah, 
the Prophet said: “During the night I was taken on a journey and I saw my 
Lord in the most beautiful form.” 39 

75 [The various versions of] this tradition differ from each other and are 
open to question. One version reads “someone came to me”, which would 
[if established] remove the problem, 40 whereas in another the Prophet is 
quoted as saying “I saw my Lord.” It has been reported, however, that the 
Prophet was in a dream state when the experience in question occurred. 
Now what is seen in dreams has to do with “mental” images ( wahm) 
[prompted by God] in order to draw [the dreamer’s] attention to something 
that either has occurred or will occur. The images (awharn) that occur while 
in that state are not to be confused with external reality, for [in a dream] 
one may suppose that he is a bird in flight or that he is an animal. 41 If 


Cf., al- c Ilal al-Mutanahiya, I, 34, where a slightly different matn is traced back to 
Abu Hurayra. 

His kunya is given as Abu c Abd Allah, a mawla of the Prophet, who, following the 
Prophet’s death, moved to Homs where he remained until his death in 54/673 (Ibn Sa c d, 
Tabaqat, VII, 400). Ibn al-Tmad credits him with having transmitted 172 traditions from 
the Prophet (, Shadharat , I, 63). 

38 Cf., Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhld, 219, 8ff. 

39 Cf., al- c Ilal al-Muntanahiya , I, 30, 9-15; and Ttfrlkh Baghdad , VII, 153, 1-7, where 
the first part of the hadlth is cited. 

Since the term sura is applied to the “someone” referred to in the expression atarii 
atin, it presumably refers to someone other than God. 

41 “Or that he is in a different location.” See, Ibn Furak, Mushkil , 72-73, where essentially 
the same interpretation of the dream experience is given though in somewhat more detail. 
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someone should say that dreams experienced by prophets are true ( haqq ), 
our response is that the essential meaning conveyed [in such dreams] is not 
to be equated with the forms or images apprehended. 42 It is true that the 
Prophet said: “He who has seen me in a dream has seen me indeed,” but 
what he meant is that the content of the dream experience was of positive 
value and beneficial, not that what was seen was the Prophet’s actual form 
{sura), for that lies buried in Medina. One may see a person in a dream as 
though he were alive when in fact he is deceased. The point is that the body 
seen by the physical eye is not what is apprehended in the dream state. 
Some people have seen God in their dreams, but the essence of what was 
seen in such a state was the best of His qualities {sifat), especially those 
expressing His concern and His acceptance. 43 If it should be said that the 
reference in [the tradition] is to the Prophet, then it means: “I saw [my 
Lord], while I was in the best of form.” 

76 It is surprising that someone does not seek to establish a legal ruling 
regarding the rite of ablutions ( wudu?) on the basis of certain versions of 
this tradition—notwithstanding their confused state—for Ibn Hamid used 
them to establish the divine attributes. 44 [In connection with his discussion 


42 Ahmad b. Hanbal sets forth his position on the vision of God in dreams as follows: 

JU a $ y> Lr J L> ^ BJ J>j j-c- !j 

Co 15* Jij .J_> jdj LfJLjjU J*od jJUJI 

r-1 bjjh ^ Jj: J4>l jli .<_*>J f * L^j’Vl fro 

jjj» *cJx- dJI (j ^ J I JG jj-a ^jl 

j* Jjl ^ LjjJI j!)) : J Uj .«L> ^jll (The vision of God is true when 

the one who has this experience sees it in a dream that is not muddled and reports it to a 
learned man, and tells the truth, and the learned man interprets it in a manner that is sound 
and does not distort. In that case the vision is to be taken seriously. The vision experienced 
by prophets is divinely inspired [wahy]. Who is more ignorant than the one who scoffs at 
visions and claims they are nothing? It has been reported to me that the one who makes 
such a claim does not approve the performance of ablutions following a nocturnal emission. 
It has been related that the Prophet said: “The vision experienced by a believer is a word 
spoken to him by God.” He also said: “Visions are from God” [Tabaqat al-Handbila, I, 
29-30; cf., Sayd al-Khdtir , 618]). 

43 For the sake of translation I have chosen to recast the first person of the Arabic in the 
impersonal form. Cf., Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 71, 3-4, where a similar point is made. 

44 Some of the longer versions of this tradition contain a reference to the rite of ablution. 
If the tradition will not bear the weight of a ruling on wudu?, how much less can it serve as 
a basis for affirming the divine attributes? That some members of his own school had used 
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of the divine attributes] Ibn Hamid cited a version of this tradition whose 
isnad went back to Ibn 'Abbas. In it the Prophet said: “When I was taken on 
a night journey I saw the All-Merciful in the most beautiful form of a 
beardless young man [whose face] glistened—indeed, I was instructed not 
to describe him to you—and I asked my Lord [fo!.19b] that He allow me a 
vision ( ru’ya ) of Him, and behold He was like a groom at the time of his 
unveiling, sitting on His Throne (<arsh)." 4S This tradition is a grotesque 
fabrication; it was never transmitted among sound traditions, and not even 
among the false traditions was it well known. May God be protected from 
such things! 46 We have already shown that such things belong to the realm 
of the dream experience—hence, the reference to the “night journey.” May 
God reward [the Prophet], but may He punish those with Hell who liken 
God to a groom! [Of such people] he will not say [on the day of judgment]: 
“These are Muslims.” As for the reference to the coolness [of His hand] in 
the tradition mentioned above, it should be observed that coolness is an 
accident ( c arad) which may not be ascribed to God. In his Kitdb al-Kifaya. 
the Qadl [Abu Ya'la] mentions that Ahmad held that the tradition “I saw 
my Lord in the most beautiful form” meant “in the most beautiful place 
(mawdi c ) 41 


The Third Tradition 

77 According to Umm Tufayl, wife of Ubayy [b. Ka'b], the Prophet 
reported that he saw his Lord in a dream in the form ( sura ) of a most 
handsome, dignified young man {shdbb muwaqqar ); His legs were covered 
by a green garment, He had gold sandals on His feet and His head was 
surrounded by moths of gold. 48 


the tradition for precisely that purpose was a matter of embarrassment to Ibn al-JawzI: he 
does not hide his anger at the absurdity of such a procedure. Cf., KAS, §33 where he 
identifies those conditions that must be met if attributes are to be applied to God properly. 

See al- c Ilal al-Mutanahiya, I, 35-36, where several versions of the tradition, all 
ascribed to Ibn 'Abbas, are cited; cf., also Ta’rlkh Baghdad, XI, 214, 13-19. 

That is, from such things as are ascribed to Him in the tradition attributed to Ibn 
'Abbas. 

47 The term mawdi c can also mean position, rank or occasion. 

48 Ibn Qutayba, Tabvll, 273-274 (cf., Lecomte, Le traite, 242); BayhaqT, AsmcT, 446-447: 
Abu Ya'la, Mu c tamad, 85, 11-13; Ta’rikh Baghdad, XIII, 311, 12-18; Mizdn, IV, 269. 
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78 This tradition was transmitted by Nu c aym b. Hammad, whom Ibn c Ad! 
described as a fabricator of traditions. 49 Yahya b. MaTn said that NiTaym 
was not to be trusted in matters of tradition. Among his isnads one finds the 
names of Marwan b. c Uthman and c Umara b. c Amir. Of the former, Abu 
c Abd ar-Rahman an-NasiPI said: “Who is this Marwan that he can be counted 
on to relate the truth about God?” Muhanna 3 b. Yahya 50 said: “When I 
asked Ahmad about this tradition, he turned his head away from me and 
said: This is a munkar 51 tradition and this man, that is, Marwan b. c Uthman, 
is unknown ( majhul ).’ 52 [Ahmad] added: ‘ c Umara is also unknown.’” 

79 c Ubayd Allah b. Ab! Salama 53 reported that Ibn c Umar once sent a 

3-6; DST, 31, 11-14; Kitab al-Mawdu c at, I, 125, 11-18; and al- c Ilal al-Mutanahiya, I, 
29-30.—If the expression far ash min dhahab (“moths of gold”) is to be taken literally, it 
may mean moths made of gold and worn as ornaments. If they are real moths, i.e., live, 
gold-colored moths, one must picture them as having been drawn by the light of His face, 
circling it as if it were a lamp. 

49 Nu c aym b. Hammad b. Mu c awiya Abu c Abd Allah al-Khuza c I al-Marwaz! was a 
Hanafite jurist (d. 228/842). For notices on him, see Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqat, VII, 519; Ttfrikh 
Baghdad , XIII, 306-314; and Shadharat, II, 67. For a full list of biographical sources, see 
GAS, I, 104-105; and El 2 , VIII, 87-88. Ibn Sa c d and al-Khatlb both report that he was 
imprisoned during the reign of al-Mu c tasim because of his refusal to endorse the Mu c tazil! 
view of the Quran. Despite his orthodox views on the Quran, however, he was widely 
regarded as suspect in matters of hadith and was accused by Nasa 3 ! and Daraqutnl of 
having fabricated traditions in support of Sunni orthodoxy, of which he was a vigorous 
defender. For a review of opinions on his reliability as a traditionist, see Kitab ad-D^afa*, 
III, 164 (3543); and Mizdn, IV, 267-270 (9102). 

50 Known also as Abu c Abd Allah ash-Shaml, he was a student and close associate of 
Ahmad (cf., Tabaqat al-Hanabila, I, 345-381; and Ta^rikh Baghdad, XIII, 266-268). The 
date of his death is not reported, but since he was a contemporary of Ahmad, we can 
assume that he died soon after his visit to Mecca in 298/910. 

51 The definitions given by traditionists vary; Dozy (II, 722) defines a munkar tradition 
thus: “A tradition coming from a reporter of weak authority.” Other definitions given by 
Dozy: “blameworthy,” “prohibited,” or “absurd” (cf., Burton, Introduction to the Hadith, 
200). Some hadith-cxitics were ready to reject traditions regarded as munkar more or less 
outright, while others were at least prepared to give them a hearing. 

52 A name identified as majhul (unknown) raises the suspicion that the name may have 
been a fabrication inserted into an isnad by a forger in a form which could not be traced or 
identified. 

53 Ibn Khuzayma ( Tawhid , 198), al-Bayhaq! ( Asmd\ 443), and Dhahabi (Mizdn, III, 
473) give his name as c Abd Allah b. Abl Salama. Tabari also mentions him as a rawi in his 
Ta ? rikh, II, 13, 16; III, 68.1 have not so far found a biography devoted to him in any of the 
tabaqat works. 
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message to c Abd Allah b. c Abbas asking him whether Muhammad had seen 
his Lord. He replied in the affirmative, whereupon [Ibn c Umar] sent inquiring 
of the details. [Ibn c Abbas] replied: “He saw Him in the form of a young 
man sitting on a Throne of gold born by four angels.” 54 This tradition 
[fol.20a] was transmitted [in the generation after c Ubayd Allah] by a sole 
reporter, namely, [Ibn] Ishaq, 55 whom a number of ‘ulamcP [also] accused 
of having fabricated the following tradition in the name of Ibn ‘Abbas: 
“[The Prophet] saw [his Lord], and it appeared that His legs were covered 
with a green garment and that He was shielded by a screen made of 
pearls.” 56 Among the transmitters of this tradition was Ibrahim b. al-Hakam 
b. Aban, 7 whom Yahya b. Ma‘In and others declared to be weak as a 
traditionist. In still another tradition traced back to Ibn ‘Abbas, the Prophet 
is reported as having said: “I saw my Lord, and He had short, curly hair, 
was beardless and wore a green-colored garment.” 58 Both Hammad b. 
Salama and Ibn Abl’l-Awja’, 59 Hammad’s step-son, who was also a zindlq, 


54 Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhid, 198, 15-22; cf., also BayhaqI, Asma\ 443-444; and Mizan, 
HI, 473, 18-22. 

55 The authorities cited in the preceding note all identify this person as Muhammad b. 
Ishaq b. Yasar Abu Bakr al-MakhramT, author of the well known biography of the Prophet 
(for an English translation, see A. Guillaume, The Life of Muhammad [Oxford 1955]). For 
an assessment of his work as a traditionist as well as numerous biographical details, see 
Mizan , III, 468-475. 

56 BayhaqI, AsnuP, 445, 5-7. 

57 Asma\ 444; cf., Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqdt, V, 548; and Mizan , I, 27. 

58 Mizan, I, 593, 18-19. 

9c Abd al-Karim b. Abf l- c Awja 5 (d. 155 a.h.), alleged to have been a crypto-Manichean, 
was expelled from Basra on account of his heretical views and subsequently made his 
home in Kufa. He is said to have been a part of the circle around Ja‘far as-Sadiq and to 
have raised particularly difficult questions regarding the justice of God; e.g., if God is 
good, why are there catastrophes and epidemics and, especially, why do children suffer? 
He advocated a dualistic cosmology (perhaps as a way of dealing with the problem of evil) 
and held to the doctrine of metempsychosis. His views finally caught up with him, and he 
was executed in 155/772 on the orders of Muhammad b. Sulayman, the ‘Abbasid governor 
of Kufa. Tabari reports that he was the uncle of the famous Ma'n b. Za’ida ( Ta’rikh , VIII. 
47-48). Near the end of his life he is reported to have confessed that he fabricated four 
thousand traditions. For more on this interesting figure, see the very useful article on him 
by G. Vajda in El 2 , III, 682. In addition to the sources cited by Vajda, see also Ibn 
al-JawzI, Kitdh al-MawdiFat, I, 122; Tabari, TaTikli, VIII, 47-48; DhahabI, Mizan, II, 644: 
and Massignon, Passion, III, 112, n. 104. Cf., also KAS, § 152. 
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were among its transmitters. The latter was in the habit of introducing 
traditions of this sort into the writings [of Hammad]. To the extent that 
such traditions deserve attention they are to be taken as referring to dream 
experiences, and since dreams have to do with the imaginary (khayal), such 
traditions cannot serve as a basis for anything [pertaining either to practice 
or belief]. Thus it is not proper that such traditions be adduced as canonical 
evidence in support of rulings on the rite of ablutions. 

The Qad! [Abu Ya c la], however, used such traditions as a basis for 
ascribing attributes to God. He said: “Terms such as ‘young man’ ( shabb ), 
‘beardless’ ( amrad ), ‘short, curly’ (ja c ad wa qatat), ‘moths’ (farash ), ‘sandals’ 
0 na c lan ), and ‘crown’ ( taj ) have been established as designations that apply 
to God, although we do not claim to know their precise meaning [when 
used for this purpose]. What is affirmed in the use of such terms is nothing 
more than an approximation of the temporal to the eternal (min taqrib 
al-muhdath min al-qadim). This is permissible since there is a tradition in 
which [the Prophet] said: ‘[God] will draw His servant near to Himself, 
that is, He will bring him into proximity with Himself (yuqarribuhu ila 
dhatihi ).” 60 Those who establish the divine attributes on the basis of dreams 
or fabricated traditions—[and then add:] “we know of course that terms 
such as ‘youth’ (shabb) ‘beardless’ ( amrad ), etc., [when applied to God] do 
not mean what they do in ordinary speech or experience”—are like persons 
who say: “So and so stood or sat, but he is not to be described as standing 
or sitting.” 

80 Ibn c AqIl said: “This tradition is obviously a fabrication. Those who 
invent traditions of this kind make every effort to provide them with chains 
composed of reliable authorities, but [the addition of names of reliable] 
transmitters is pointless if the text of the tradition (main) lacks credibility. 


60 See Mu c tamad, 84-86, where Abu YaTa cites the tradition of Umm Tufayl within the 
context of a discussion of the rifya Allah in the dream state. Whether such traditions can be 
used as a basis for establishing the divine attributes is not taken up either here or elsewhere 
in the Mu c tamad so far as I have been able to determine. Ibn al-Jawzfs comments on Abu 
Ya c la above are apparently based on one of Abu Ya c la’s lost works. The point of the 
quotation attributed to Abu Ya c la above seems to be that the application of terms (having a 
clearly temporal significance) to God is an attempt to narrow the gulf between the temporal 
and the eternal and, in doing so, to make the reality of God’s existence more tangible and 
thus more accessible to ordinary people. As Ibn al-Jawz! points out in the last sentence of 
this paragraph, this is an illegitimate use of language, for in such cases words cease to have 
any real meaning. 
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This would be like attributing to a group of reputable persons a report that 
the camel of a cloth merchant passed through the eye of a tailor’s needle. 
There is no reason to regard such persons as credible transmitters given the 
absurdity of their report.” 61 

The Fourth Tradition 

81 [fol.20b] It was reported [on the authority of Anas] that the Prophet 
once said: “When I was taken on the night journey I saw everything 
pertaining to my Lord, even a crown studded with pearls.” 62 

82 Among the transmitters of this tradition was Abu’l-Qasim b. Muhammad 
b. al-Yasa c63 who received it from Qasim b. Ibrahim. 64 Al-Azhari 65 reported 
that he used to sit with Ibn al-Yasa c for periods of an hour, and he would 
say at the end of the hour: “I have completed reciting the whole of the 
Quran since you took your seat.” 66 This man was not reliable in matters of 
tradition. Indeed, Daraqutn! claimed that he was a habitual liar. May God 
recompense to the full people who make up hadiths like this. 


61 See G. Makdisi, Ibn c Aqll (1997), 103-104, where a somewhat different interpretation 
of “the third tradition” and its variants is ascribed to Ibn al-Jawz! and Ibn c AqIl on the basis 
of Yusuf b. c Abd al-Hadl’s Tuhfat al-Wusul ild c Ilm al-Usul. 

62 For other citations of this hadlth, see especially Talrlkh Baghdad, X, 135, 6-12; Kitdb 
al-Mawdutat, I, 115, 5-11; and DST, 32. A slightly different version of the tradition is 
found in Mlzan, III, 367, 17-19. 

63 c Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. al-Yasa c Abud-Qasim al-Qari 5 al-Antakl, who died in 
385/995 or, according to some, 387/997. For a notice on him, see Talrlkh Baghdad, X. 
134-135 (cf., Mlzan, II, 497, for his reputation as a traditionist). 

64 His name is given as Qasim b. Ibrahim b. Ahmad al-Malat! as-Sufl (no kunya is 
mentioned). Al-Khatlb calls him a “raving liar” and a prolific fabricator of traditions (cf.. 
Talrlkh Baghdad, XII, 446). For other assessments of him, see Mlzan, III, 367-368. The 
date of his death is not given, but based on the list of his associates it would appear that he 
probably died sometime during the latter part of the 4th century. 

That is, 'Ubayd Allah b. Abf 1-Fath, known also as Abu’l-Qasim as-Sayrafl al-Azhari. 
originally from Iskaf (Iraq), who later settled in Baghdad and died there in 435/1043. For 
notices on him, see Ta’rikh Baghdad, X, 385; and Muntazam, VIII, 117-118 (based 
largely on al-Khatlb). Ibn Athlr reports that he was the best known of al-Khatlb’s teachers 
in the science of hadlth (cf., Lubab fl Tahdhlb al-Ansab, I, 48). 

66 Cf., Ta’rlkh Baghdad, X, 135, 16-17. Also see Kitdb al-Mawdffat, I, 115, 14-16. 
where a slightly different reading is given. 
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The Fifth Tradition 

83 In their respective Sahihs, Bukhari and Muslim cite a tradition on the 
authority of Abu Hurayra according to which the Prophet said: “God will 
gather the people together [on the day of judgment] and will say to them: 
‘Let each of you follow what he used to worship’. 67 And so they will follow 
what they used to worship, but [only] this Community, among which there 
are hypocrites, 68 will remain. Then God will come to them in a form {sura) 
which they will not recognize, and he will say to them: ‘I am your Lord’. 
They will respond: ‘We ask God’s protection against the likes of you! We 
shall remain here until our Lord Himself comes, for we will recognize Him 
[when He comes]!’ Then He will come to them in a form which they will 
recognize and He will say to them: ‘I am your Lord.’ They will answer: 
‘You are our Lord indeed.’” 69 

84 According to another tradition cited in the two Sahihs on the authority 
of Abu SaTd [al-Khudri], the Prophet said: “[On the day of judgement] the 
Almighty will approach [the believers] in a form {sura) different from the 
one in which they saw Him the first time, and He will say to them: ‘I am 
your Lord’. Only the prophets will speak to Him directly, and they will ask 
[the people]: ‘Is there a sign by which you will recognize Him?’ They will 
answer: ‘The leg {saqf™ When God uncovers His leg every believer will 
prostrate himself before Him.’” 71 

85 It is essential for every Muslim to believe that God is beyond form 


67 The fuller version found in Bukhari, riqaq , 52 reads: “Let each of you follow what he 
used to worship. Let those who worshipped the sun follow the sun; and let those who 
worshipped the moon, follow it; and let those who worshipped idols, follow them.” 

68 Cf., Muslim, iman, 302; and Bukhari, tawhid, 24. 

69 Muslim, iman, 299; Bukhari, adhan, 129 (cf., Houdas and Margais, Les traditions 
islamiques, 1,268-270); riqaq , 52 (Houdas, IV, 313-315); tawhid , 24 (Houdas, IV, 600-605); 
and DST, 33. For references to this tradition and a discussion of the theological problems 
involved, see Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil, 257-260 (Lecomte, 228-230); BayhaqI, Asma\ 291-294; 
Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhid, 174, 5-11; Ibn Furak, Mushkil , 86-9; and Abu Ya c la, Mu c tamad, 
82-86. 

70 In his translation of Bukhari’s Sahih, tawhid, 24 {Les tradtions islamiques, IV, 602, 
note 2), Houdas adds the following note on the term saq: “II s’agit d’une expression 
metaphorique qui equivaut a la puissance eclatante.” 

71 Bukhari, 97 {tawhid), 24 (Houdas, IV, 600-605); Muslim 1 {iman), 302; and DST, 
33,7-11. 
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{sura) in so far as it implies shape {hay D a) and composition {ta’llf). Abu 
Sulayman al-Khattabl said: “The expression ‘God will come to them’ means 
in effect that He will remove the veil in such a way that they will see Him 
with their eyes (' Hyan ) just as [in this life] they had known Him [fol.21a] 
inferentially through reason {istidlalan) , 72 And so they will see Him with 
their eyes for the first time as if someone whom they had not seen before 
were coming to them. As for the term form [sura], it may be interpreted in 
two ways. In the first place, it may be taken metaphorically to mean the 
essential character (sifa) of something, as in the expression ‘this is the form 
of the matter {surat al-amr).’ 13 Secondly, the objects of worship mentioned 


in the first part of the tradition, viz., the sun, moon, idols, etc., are, in 


effect, forms (suwar) and bodies ( ajsam ). Now when God was associated 
with them 77 [through the application of the term form to Him in the tradition] 
the expression was meant to be taken as a kind of mutabaqa (antithesis). 76 
The words of the Prophet: ‘[God will come to them] in di form more fitting 
{adna suratin ) than that in which they had “seen” Him [before]’ 77 are 


72 “Just as they had known Him in this life through knowledge ( € ilm ) and through 
inferential reason (j istidlal )” (DST, 33). 

73 Meaning “this is the substance (or heart) of the matter.” 

74 For the text of the tradition, see the first note to §83. 

75 Literally, “coupled with....” 

76 As al-Khattabl uses the term, mutabaqa denotes a word that contains two contrasting 


or opposed meanings. In the full text of al-Khattabl’s discussion of this tradition (as 
preserved in BayhaqI’s Asma 3 , 296-297), he gives a number of examples of mutabaqa : 
thus, for example, the term aswad, he says, may be used to mean either serpent or scorpion 
(cf., Lane 1463/3), and c asr may mean either night or day, morning or evening, etc. (Lane 
2062/2). The point of al-Khattabfs argument is that the term sura in this tradition falls into 
the category of this kind of mutabaqa usage; when applied to the various objects of pagan 
worship (the ma c budat mentioned in the tradition), the term is used in its literal sense of 
form, image or shape (i.e., something external) whereas when applied to God it is used 
metaphorically to mean attribute or nature (i.e., something internal). On the use of the term 
mutabaqa in literary theory, see the article “ Tibaq ” by W. Heinrichs in El 2 , X, 450-452. 
On the distinction between mutabaqa and muqabala, see the brief comments by W. Heinrichs 
in Ely VII, 491b (cf., also Glossary and Index of Technical Terms , a supplement to vols. 
I-VII of El 2 [Leiden 1995], 257; and Qudama b. Ja c far, Naqd ash-Shi c r, ed. Bonebakker 
[Leiden 1956], 93, 13-16). 

77 These words form part of a much longer tradition cited by Bukhari, Muslim, and 
others. See, for example, Bukhari, tafsir sura 4, 8; Muslim, Iman , 302; and BayhaqI. 
Asma\ 297, 6-7. For a somewhat different rendering of the expression adna suratin (cf.. 
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evidence that the term form was meant to be taken here in the sense of 
essential nature ( sifa ), for they in fact had not seen Him previously. 78 You 
should understand that the term form means the essential character (sifa) 
which they previously knew Him to possess.” 79 

86 Another authority maintained that the expression “[God] will come to 
them” should be taken to mean that He will come to them in or through the 
terrors connected with the resurrection, the forms (. suwar ) of the angels and 
other such things as have not yet been experienced in this life. It is from 
such conditions that they will seek God’s protection. The expression “when 
our Lord comes we will recognize Him” should be taken to mean “when He 
brings us what we will be able to recognize of His blessing”—this latter 
being the form which they will recognize—and then He will “uncover his 
leg,” that is, He will manifest His might (. shidda) so as to put an end to 
calamities, whereupon people will prostrate themselves before Him in grat¬ 
itude. Still another authority maintained that [God] will manifest a form 
(sura) in order to test the extent of their understanding as He will do also in 
the sending of Dajjal. 80 It is for these reasons that they will say: “We take 
refuge in God from you.” 81 

87 In a tradition reported by Abu Musa [al-Ash c ari] the Messenger of God 
said: “[On the day of judgment] people will say: ‘There was a Lord (rabb) 
whom we used to worship during our lifetime.’ Then they will be asked: 
‘Will you be able to recognize Him when you see Him?’ They will answer: 
‘Yes!’ They will then be asked: ‘But how will you recognize Him, never 
having seen Him before?’ They will reply: ‘He is utterly unique (la shablha 
lahu)V Then [the Lord] will remove the veil and they will see Him and 
prostrate themselves before Him.” 82 

88 Ibn c AqIl said: “Taken literally ( c ala’l-haqiqa) form (siira) belongs to 
that category of things that possesses size and shape—the distinguishing 
characteristics of bodies. We refuse to conceive God in bodily terms ( jisman ), 

Houdas, Les traditions , III, 297). 

78 Cf., BayhaqI, Asma\ 297, 6-7. 

79 For the full text of al-Khattabi’s discussion of the term sura as used in this tradition, 
see BayhaqI, Asma>, 296, 15ff. (cf., Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 94, 12-17). 

80 See notes to §217 for more on this figure. 

81 Cf., Ibn Furak, Mushkil , 90, 1-5; and 94, 2-7, where a similar interpretation is given 
as a possibility. 

82 DST, 34, 5-8; cf., KAS, §46 (the latter part) and notes to the translation. 
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for there is convincing scriptural proof [indicating the unacceptability of 
such language] in the verse ‘There is nothing like unto Him,’ 83 and because 
reason too tells us that if God were a body His form would be an accident 
( c arad). If He were a substratum in which accidents inhere, [fol.21b] it 
would be possible to ascribe to Him what is predicated of bodies (< ajsam), 
and He would then require a creator ( sani c ). If He were a body and at the 
same time eternal, we also would admit of being eternal. The evidence 
requires that we assign to the term form a meaning that may appropriately 
be applied to Him. That meaning is found precisely in the term ‘condition’ 
(hal) which lexicographers use to explain the term form (sura). Thus people 
say: ‘How is your form (sura) with so and so?’ or, ‘so and so is in diform of 
poverty’. 84 The condition [or form] which they 85 reject [when speaking of 
God] is the one associated with injustice ( c asf), and the one they recognize 
is that expressive of blessing (lutf); hence [the reference to] the unveiling 
has His power (shidda) as its object. Changes (taghayyurat) [ascribed to 
God] are to be predicated of His action; as for His essence, it is beyond 
change. God forbid that we should interpret this tradition after the fashion 
of corporealists (mujassima) who construe the term form as referring to His 
essence, for that entails both the attribution of change to Him and His 
[materialization] in an outward form. 86 Whether [that form] be something 
concrete and particular—incredible as that might be—or whether it is an 
idea in the mind, that [form] is not He, and so what they apprehend is other 
than He.” 87 


83 S. 42: 11. 

84 Ibn c AqIl’s point is that if the term sura is stripped of connotations of corporeality 
(which he proposes to do by construing it tropically), it may appropriately be predicated of 
God. For an important and fuller discussion of the problems posed by the term sura , see 
Ibn Furak, Mushkil , 86-94, who approaches the issue from an Ash c arite perspective. There 
is nothing in Ibn Furak’s treatment of the term, however, that Ibn c Aq!l (or Ibn al-Jawz! 
would have found problematic. 

85 That is, lexicographers. 

86 Or perhaps, his association with an external form. 

87 According to Ibn c Aq!l there can be no thought of an exact correspondence between 
the form of God conjured up in the mind (whether that be conceived as something concrete 
or an abstraction of some sort) and God himself. The value of a metaphorical interpretation 
of form, for Ibn c Aq!l, is that it assumes a certain disjunction between the mental construct 
and the reality of the divine essence. 
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The Sixth Tradition 

89 The Sahlh of Muslim contains a tradition traced back to al-Mughlra [b. 
Shu c ba] in which the Messenger of God is reported to have said: “No 
‘person’ ( shakhs ) 88 is more jealous ( aghyar ) than God; no ‘person’ ( shakhs) 
is more pleased to grant pardon than He; and no ‘person’ {shakhs) loves 
praiseworthy conduct more than He.” 89 

90 Although some transmitters use the term shakhs in reporting this 
tradition, others follow the reading: “no being {shay D ) is more jealous than 
God.” 90 In the case of traditions [containing the expression la shakhsa ], 
transmitters simply added the term shakhs [in place of shay] because they 
supposed that to be the meaning of the text, but it should be noted that the 
use of this expression represents a change introduced by the transmitters. 
The term shakhs implies the existence of a body composed of parts, for one 
terms something a shakhs because it possesses corporeality ( shukhus) and 
height (i irtifa c ). The truth of the matter is that the term shakhs is to be taken 
as referring to creatures; it is not appropriate that the term be applied to the 


88 “Person” is not an entirely satisfactory rendering of the Arabic word shakhs , for as 
the best lexicons of the language point out repeatedly, the term shakhs connotes “the bodily 
or corporeal form or figure or substance (suwad) of a man,” or something possessing 
height ( irtifa c ) and visibility {zuhur) —something, in short, that can be perceived from a 
distance (Lane, 1517/1; cf., also Lisan, VII, 45, 4-11). The term shakhs is entirely devoid 
of anything comparable to the Western notion of personhood. Because of the inadequacy of 
the English term “person” I have chosen for the most part to retain the Arabic in the 
translation of this section of KAS. 

89 For that version of the tradition in which the reading {J ^J^ (no person) occurs, see 
Muslim, li c an , 17; Musnad , IV, 248; and NasaT, nikah , 37, 3. In most occurrences of the 
tradition, however, x>\ (no one) is clearly the preferred reading (cf., Muslim, tawba , 32, 
33, 34, 35, 36; Bukhari, kusuf, 2; taw hid, 15, 20; and Musnad, I, 381, 426).—For references 
to the tradition, and discussions of the theological problem posed by the expression 

see BayhaqI, Asmcd, 286-289, 482-483; Abu Ya c la, Mu c tamad, 58-59; and Ibn Furak, 
Mushkil, 95-97. 

90 See Bukhari, nikah, 107, 3; tafslr surah 6, 7; Musnad, VI, 348, and 352. Cf., also 
Lane, 1517/1; and Lisan, VII, 45, 10 where the words Jj! ^ ^21 V are cited and the 
significance ofV^ ^ (no thing/being) is discussed. On the theological significance of the 
term shay\ see Frank, “The Neoplatonism of Gahm b. Safwan", Museon, 78(1965), 399ff., 
and J. van Ess, “The Logical Structure of Islamic Theology,” Logic in Classical Islamic 
Culture, 33. 
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Creator. Hence, the tradition should be taken to mean: there is no jealous 
“person” among you but that God is more jealous than he. [The tradition 
should not be construed in such a way that the term shakhs applies to Godl, 
for when the general class (al-kull) is assimilated to [a single] expression, 
any of the terms included in the general class may be designated [by the 
general term], and so [in the Quran] the punishment for an act of ridiculing 
(istihzcP) is also called “ridiculing” (istihza?) , 91 and the punishment for 
[fol.22a] an act of plotting (, makr ) is called “plotting” ( makr ). 92 Another 
example [of the same linguistic phenomenon] is to be found in a saying 
attributed to Ibn Mas c ud: “God did not create a Paradise or a Hell more 
awesome than ( a c zam min ) the Throne verse’ ( ayatu’l-kursl ).” 93 Ahmad b. 
Hanbal said: “The act of creation referred to in this statement applies only 
to the created realm (; makhluq ), not to the Quran.” 94 A similar usage is to 
be found in the verse: “On that day the inhabitants of Paradise will occupy 
the best dwelling ( mustaqarr ) and the most wonderful place of rest ( maqil ). ” 95 
It is well known, however, that the people of Hell will not occupy either a 
“dwelling” or “a place of rest.” It is thus possible to maintain that [the term 
shakhs ] pertains to that from which the exception was made ( mustathna 


91 An allusion to S. 2: 14-15 where both the misdeed and its punishment are designated 
by the same term. For Ibn al-Jawzf s discussion of this verse, see Zad al-Maslr, I, 35-36. 

9 ^An allusion to S. 3: 54 and 27: 50. In both sets of Quranic references, the general 
term embraces two quite different categories, viz., an infringement and its punishment. For 
Ibn al-Jawzfs discussion of 3: 54 and 27: 50, see Zad al-Maslr , I, 395 and VI, 182 (cf., 
also Lisan , V, 183). 

93 S. 2: 255 is generally referred to as the Throne verse. Cf., BayhaqI, Asma>, 288, 6-7. 
and 15-16, where several different versions of the saying are cited and their implications 
discussed. 

94 Ahmad’s point is that the saying (or its context) contains within itself an implied 
exception (istithntf). In BayhaqI’s Asma> (288, 8-9), the commentary of the well known 
traditionist Abu Bakr al-Isma c TlI (d. 371/981) is quoted as follows: h\ jJl> oLJI J .. : U 

Zj~\ j! ^ IAS j_L> V j! VJ u--Jj (there is 

nothing in his statement that can be taken as affirming the creation of the Throne verse; all 
that is said is that there is nothing comparable to the Throne verse in greatness, not that the 
Throne verse was created). The background of this discussion was of course the Mu c tazill 
doctrine of the created Quran, one of the principal issues at stake in the Mihna. 

S. 25:24. This verse taken as it stands implies that there will be more than one 
mustaqarr and maqil, and that the people of Hell will also occupy such places, though 
presumably places of a lesser quality. 
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min) within the category of genus , 96 as in the verse: “They have no knowledge 
of him except to follow their own suppositions .” 97 

91 Some authorities permit the application of the term shakhs to God, but 
that is an error for reasons we have already given. As for the question of 
jealousy ( ghayra ), the experts maintain that one who is jealous on account 
of something is so because he loathes it. It was because God forbad immoral 
acts (fawahish) and threatened punishment for such that his Messenger 
attributed jealousy to him. 


The Seventh Tradition 

92 Abu Musa [al-Ash c arI] reported that the Prophet said: “God created 
Adam from a ‘handful’ ( quhda ) [of clay] which he gathered from every part 
of the earth.” 98 

93 The meaning [of the term qubda or “handful”] is the measure of 
something you take in hand. [When the term is applied to God] one ought 
not suppose that the handful known to finite creatures is intended, for God 
is beyond such associations. The taking of a “handful” may be predicated of 
Him only in the sense that the actions of a servant may be ascribed to his 
master as, for example, in the verse “We blinded their eyes” 99 [for in that 
case the act of blinding was carried out by Gabriel]. In his Kitab at-Tabaqat 
Muhammad b. Sa c d reported [on the authority of Ibn Mas c ud] that God sent 
Iblls to take [a handful of clay] from the surface of the earth, and He 

96 What Ibn al-JawzT has in mind here is the “severed (or radical) exception,” i.e., the 
istithncP munqatP , the exception that is severed from, or wholly different in kind from, the 
general term ( mustathnd minhu [cf., Wright, Arabic Grammar , II, 335D-336A]).—Ibn 
al-Jawzf s point is that in the tradition cited at the beginning of this section God is implicitly 
excluded from the general class designated by the term shakhs on the basis of an implied 
istithncP. 

97 S. 4:157. As the context indicates, the reference in the verse is to Jesus (cf., Zad 
al-Masir, II, 24; and Zamakhsharl, Khashshaf I, 580). 

98 See Abu Dawud, Sunan , sunna , 16; TirmidhI, Sunan , tafslr sura 2, 1; Musnad , IV, 
400; Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqat, I, 26; and Tabari, Ta?rlkh, I, 91-92. Cf., also, Bayhaqi, Asmtf, 
327; Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhid, 63-64; Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 98-104; and Kitab al-Mawdu c at, 
I, 190. 

99 S. 54:37. For a more detailed gloss on this text, see Zad al-Masir, VIII, 98-99 (cf., 
IV, 135-140; and also W. Thackston, The Tales of the Prophets of al-Kisa’ , 155-159, 
especially 158). 
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created Adam from it. It was for this reason that [Iblls refused to prostrate 
himself before Adam] saying: “Should I bow before someone You made 
from clay?” 100 

94 The Qadl [Abu Ya c la] said: “It is possible to attribute [the expression] 
‘the taking of a handful’ (< qabd) to God, but such an attribution is not to be 
taken as implying that he possesses a limb (jariha ), or in the sense of 
exerting himself ( mu c alaja) or making an effort (mumarasa) [to achieve an 
end].” 101 [Abu Ya c la] should be told: “You make statements [about God], 
but you do not understand [the full import of what you say].” 

The Eighth Tradition 

95 [fol.22b] Salman 102 is reported to have said: “God kneaded the clay of 
which Adam was formed and shaped it with His hands, whereupon all that 
is good ( tayyih ) appeared in His right [hand] and all that is evil ( khablth ) in 
the other hand. He then mixed the two of them together, and so He caused 
the living ( al-hayy ) to come forth from the dead ( al-mayyit ) and the dead 
from the living.” 103 

96 This tradition, it should be noted, goes back only to a Follower; 104 


100 S. 17:61. Cf., Zad al-Maslr , V, 56-57. For the reference in the Tabaqat of Ibn Sa c d, 
see vol. I, 26 (cf., Tabari, Ta’rikh, I, 90-91).—For other interpretations of the term qubda, 
some of which are explicitly metaphorical, see Ibn Furak, Mushkil , 97-104. It is interesting 
that Ibn al-Jawz! chooses not to offer a metaphorical interpretation of the term. 

101 1 have found no reference to the question of qubda in the Mu c tamad. 

102 Apparently Salman al-FarisI, an early convert to Islam and a Companion who is said 
to have died during the reign of c Uthman (644-656). For more on Salman and a list of early 
sources on him, see SEI (500-501). Among Sunn! traditionists there was some uncertainty 
as to the source of the tradition here cited by Ibn al-lawzl: Tabari traces it back to Salman al 
FarisI ( Ta’rlkh , I, 93); Ibn Sa c d, on the other hand, traces it back through Salman to Ibn 
Mas c ud ( Tabaqat , I 27). Al-BayhaqI frankly acknowledges his uncertainty, merely noting 
that it was either from Salman or Ibn Mas c ud (Asma?, 327). Judging from his comments in 
the following paragraph, Ibn al-jawzl regarded both attributions as problematic, for he 
declares the tradition to be mursal; that is, one that went back no further than a second 
generation source, that is, to a Follower ( tabi c ). 

103 Cf., Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqat , I, 27, 6-10; Ibn Furak, Mushkil , 102-108; and DST, 36. The 
last part of the tradition comes directly from the Quran: S. 10: 31; 30: 19, etc. For Ibn 
al-Jawzfs gloss of the Quranic expression, see Zad al-Maslr , I, 369-370. 

104 Ibn al-jawzl, unfortunately, gives no basis for this classification of the tradition. It is 
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moreover, as we have already shown, it has been established that the living 
God cannot be described as having contact with anything. If this tradition is 
reliable, it must be taken as a metaphorical reference (darb mathal) to the 
operations of the divine decrees ( aqdar ). 105 

97 The Qadl [Abu YaTa] said: “The kneading of the clay and the mixing 
of one part of it with another may be ascribed to the hand by which Adam 
was created.” 106 This, however, is a thoroughly anthropomorphist interpre¬ 
tation (tashblh mahd )! 


The Ninth Tradition 

98 c Ubayd b. Hunayn reported that while he was sitting in the mosque [of 
Medina] Qatada b. Nu c man came and spoke with him. [In the course of the 
conversation] he said: “Let us go and visit Abu SaTd [al-Khudr!], 107 for I 
have heard that he is ill.” So we went to his house and found him reclining 
(mustalqiyan), with his right leg placed over his left. He greeted us and had 
us seated, whereupon Qatada reached up and pinched his leg so that Abu 
Sa c d cried out: “O son of Adam, you have caused me pain!” [Qatada] 
responded: “I did that intentionally, for the Messenger of God said: ‘When 
God finished creation, he reclined and placed one leg over the other, 
saying: “This is something my creatures ought not do. 108 Abu SaTd said: 
“You are right, I shall never do this again!” 109 

clear from the last sentence of this paragraph that he was not certain of the reliability of the 
tradition. 

105 Cf., Ibn Furak, Mushkil , 102-108, where a similar interpretation of the tradition is 
given. 

106 1 have found no such statement in the Mu c tamad. 

107 Sa c d b. Malik b. Sinan Abu SaTd al-Khudrl, a prominent Companion, who died in 
74/693. He is said to have been present at the Battle of the Trench, but he could hardly have 
been more than a young lad. For notices on him, see Ibn Sa c d, Tahaqat , III, 624; and 
Shadharat , I, 81. 

108 This prohibition is found in a number of traditions with quite different matns (cf., 
e.g., Musnad, III, 299-300; and Muslim, libas, 72, 73, 74) in each of which the prohibition 
has to do with the concern for modesty. 

109 Cf., DST, 36-37; BayhaqI, Asma\ 355; and Mlzan, III, 365-366. Bayhaq! ( Asmtf, 
356, 1) notes that the tradition is not to be found in either Bukhari or Muslim. For a 
discussion of the tradition, see Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 120-124; also Gimaret, “Deux dits de 
Muhammad (Mahomet) sur les ‘jambes’ de Dieu,” Comptes Rendus de VAcademie des 
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99 The preceding tradition was transmitted by the following authorities: 110 
c Abd Allah b. Ahmad * I, * 111 * * * * VIII, from Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Ishaq as-Saghanl 112 
from Ibrahim b. al-Mundhir 113 from Muhammad b. Fulayh 114 [from his 
father, Fulayh b. Sulayman] 115 from SaTd b. al-Harith 116 from c Ubayd b. 
Hunayn. 117 I have not seen this tradition cited in any [fol.23a] of the 
collections of hadlth worthy of trust. 118 Ahmad b. Hanbal was critical of 
Ibrahim b. al-Mundhir and censured him [publicly], Zakarlya 3 as-Sajl 119 

Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (1996), 14ff. 

10 They are listed as they appear in the isnad, i.e., in reverse chronological order. 

111 That is, c Abd Allah the son of Ahmad b. Hanbal, who died in 290/902. For the more 
important biographical notices on him along with a list of his extant writings, see GAS , I, 
511; cf., also GAL , Suppl. I, 311. 

Died 270/883. A respected traditionist who travelled widely and who (according to 
al-Khatlb) studied under some of the leading experts of his time. It is also from al-Khatlb 
that we learn of his close association with Ahmad b. Hanbal’s son c Abd Allah (Ttfrikh 
Baghdad , I, 240-241). Although Ibn al-Jawzi’s notice on him is based on al-Khatlb, it is 
clear that he shared the latter’s assessment of SaghanI ( Muntazam , V, 7; cf., Shadharat II 
160). 

113 Ibrahim b. al-Mundhir Abu Ishaq al-Hizaml al-Madanl, who died in 236/850 (cf. 
Ta’rikh Baghdad, VI, 179-181). 

114 The date of his death is generally given as 197/812. For notices on him, see Shadharat, 

I, 349, and Tadhib , IX, 406-407 (see KDM, III, 92, for Ibn al-Jawzi’s assessment of his 

work as a transmitter). As Dhahabl’s notice on him makes clear, not all authorities shared 
Ibn al-Jawzfs critical appraisal ( Mlzan , IV, 10). 

115 Cf., BayhaqI, Asma\ 355, 14. His name is given as Fulayh b. Sulayman Abu Yahya 
b. Abl’l-Mughlra (d. 168/784), a mawld of Banu Khattab. For a list of the more important 
notices on him see GAS, I, 93. Opinions as to his trustworthiness in matters of tradition 
varied. For Ibn al-Jawzi’s views, see KAS, 98 (especially the later part) and KDM, III, 10. 
While noting a number of critical opinions regarding Fulayh, DhahabI does point out that 
both Bukhari and Muslim cite hadlths in which the name of Fulayh b. Sulayman occurs 
{Mlzan, III, 365-366; cf., also Shadharat , I, 266). 

116 1 have not been able so far to establish the identity of SaTd. 

117 AbQ c Abd Allah c Ubayd b. Hunayn, a mawld of the Banu Khattab, who died in 
105/723. According to Ibn Sa c d, he was a reliable transmitter though he actually transmitted 
very little. Ibn Sa c d also notes that he was the paternal uncle of Fulayh b. Sulayman 
{Tabaqat, V, 285-286). 

118 Cf., BayhaqI, 355-356, where a similar assessment of this isnad is to be found. 

Zakarlya 3 b. Yahya b. Khallad Abu Ya c la as-Sajl, died 307/919 (cf., Ta>nkh Baghdad, 

VIII, 459-460; and Shadharat, II, 250-251). On as-Sajfs judgment, see Mlzan, I, 67, 7 
(cf., Tahikh Baghdad, 180-181). 
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reported that the traditions transmitted by [Ibrahim] were lacking in credibility 
( munakir ). Speaking of Fulayh [b. Sulayman], Yahya b. Ma c in said that his 
traditions are not to be admitted ( bi’l-jaHz ) [as evidence], and on one 
occasion [Yahya] referred to him as a weak traditionist. NasaT said that he 
was not to be trusted as a traditionist. As for c Ubayd b. Hunayn, Bukhari 
noted that his traditions were not regarded as sound by the experts of 
Medina. Abu Bakr al-Bayhaql said: “Whenever there is a difference of 
opinion among the experts as to the permissibility of the traditions of 
Fulayh serving as evidence (ft jawaz al-ihtijaj [bihi]), his texts should not 
be used as a basis for canonical decisions, especially in a matter as important 
as the one under consideration. 

“The above tradition is also defective in another respect: Qatada b. Nu c man, 
who is alleged to have received it from c Ubayd b. Hunayn, died during the 
caliphate of c Umar b. al-Khattab 120 whereas c Ubayd b. Hunayn died in 
105a.h. 121 at the age of seventy according to al-Waqidl. There is thus a gap 
in the isnad of the tradition as it stands. The person who is quoted in the 
tradition as having said ‘Let us go and visit Abu SaTd’ cannot, therefore, 
have been c Ubayd b. Hunayn but rather an unnamed individual who related 
it to him. If we refuse to accept traditions with incomplete isnads ( marasil ) 122 
as a basis for legal rulings then how can we accept them when important 
matters [of doctrine] are at stake?” [Al-Bayhaql] continued: “If the chain of 
this tradition were reliable, one might suppose that the Messenger of God 
had passed it on from one of the ‘People of the Book’ for the purpose of 
refuting them but that Qatada had failed to understand his purpose.” 

100 The problem of the above tradition is illustrated by an incident 
involving Zubayr [b. al- c Awwam], who reported that he heard a man 
relating a tradition which, he claimed, had come from the Messenger of 
God. Zubayr listened until the man had finished and then said to him: “Did 


120 Several sources report that Qatada died in the year 23 a.h. (A.D. 643-4), the very last 
year of c Umar’s reign (Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqat, III, 452; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, VIII, 357-8). 
According to the information provided above by Ibn al-JawzI, c Ubayd was bom in the year 
30 a.h., seven years later. 

121 A.D. 723. 

122 Traditions so termed are those whose isnads are traced back to a Follower who 
reports something from the Prophet without indicating the Companion through whom the 
Follower received it. Such traditions are regarded as defective because they omit a link (and 
a critically important one) in the chain of authorities. 
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you receive this tradition from the Prophet?” He replied: “Yes.” [Zubayr] 
then added: “People like this make us reluctant to report sayings attributed 
to the Prophet, for I myself heard [fol.23b] these words from him; however, 
he prefaced them with the qualification: ‘I heard the following from one of 
the People of the Book.’ If one had arrived after this introductory remark 
and the reference to the People of the Book, one would naturally have 
assumed that the Prophet himself had been the source of this tradition.” 123 It 
is most likely that Zubayr actually had in mind the tradition reported by 
Qatada, for the People of the Book do indeed maintain that after God 
created the heavens and the earth, He rested. God, however, has said: “We 
were not affected by fatigue.” 124 It is entirely possible that the Prophet did 
pass the above tradition on from [the People of the Book], but that Qatada 
did not hear the Prophet’s initial qualifying statement. 

101 [Abu] c Abd Allah b. Ahmad reports in his Kitdb as-Sunna 125 that Abu 
Sufyan said: I saw al-Hasan [sitting] with his right leg placed over his left, 
and so I said to him: ‘O Abu Sa c Id, sitting in such a position is not proper’. 
Hasan replied: ‘God combat the Jews, for [the Quran] states: “We created 
the heavens and the earth and what is between them in six days, and We 
were not affected by fatigue.’”” 126 [Abu Sufyan later said:] “I knew what 
troubled him and so I did not respond.” What Hasan was alluding to [in his 
outburst] was precisely the saying of the People of the Book which we 
mentioned above. 127 According to another tradition which we have reported 
[elsewhere] al- c Awwam b. Hawshab asked Abu Mijliz about a man who sat 
with his legs crossed, and he replied: “There is nothing wrong with this 
practice; only Jews condemn it, for they claim that God created the heavens 
and the earth and what is between them in six days after which he rested. 
God, however, has said: ‘We were not affected by fatigue.’ ” 128 

102 One scholarly authority has interpreted the above tradition in a 

123 This appears to be the end of the quotation from Zubayr. Clearly, the following 
sentence cannot be a part of the quotation since Zubayr is referred to in the third person. 

124 S. 50: 38. For exegetical commentary, see Zad al-Masir, VIII, 22 and note 2; 
Zamakhshan, Kashshaf, IV, 12. 

125 On this work and its author, see GAS , I, 511 (no. 8); cf., also GAL , Suppl. I, 311. 

126 S. 50: 38. 

127 What precisely Ibn al-JawzI is referring to here (if, indeed, these are the words of Ibn 
al-Jawz!) is not clear. 

128 S. 50: 38. 
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metaphorical fashion (ttfawwala), on the assumption that the tradition was 
in fact reliable. He argued that the expression “[God] reclined 0 istalqd )” 
means in effect that He completed the work of creation. Thus, when someone 
builds a house, we say “he reclined on his back ( istalqd c ala zahrihi)” 
meaning that nothing remained to be done. 129 [According to this scholar] 
the words “He placed one leg [fol.24a] over the other” means that He 
placed some parts of creation over certain other parts. 130 The Qadl [Abu 
Ya c la], however, maintained that reclining {istilqa?) is to be regarded as an 
attribute (sifa) of God and that He indeed placed one leg over the other, 
though not in the sense in which we ordinarily understand such things. 
According to him, this tradition, however, does establish that God has two 
legs ( rijldn ), despite confessing his ignorance as to what this might mean. 
Attributes may not be ascribed to God on the basis of a defective tradition 
like the one under consideration; even if [the tradition] were not defective, 
an attribute may not be ascribed to God on the basis of a tradition derived 
from a single authority ( akhbar ahad). m And if the meaning of the expression 
[istilqa’i were not understood, how could he say that it is not permissible 
for human beings [to sit or recline with their legs crossed]? Such behavior 
was not proscribed in the past, for a prohibition presupposes a likeness 
between two “acts.” 132 It has been reliably reported that the Messenger of 
God as well as Abu Bakr and c Umar used to recline with one foot over the 
other. Such a practice was objected to only when it was done without the 
wearing of drawers. 


129 Cf., Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 121, 3-5. 

130 Or, it might be rendered: “He placed some creatures over certain other creatures.” 
Construed in this way, the interpretation becomes a justification for a hierarchical social 
order. See Ibn FQrak ( Mushkil , 121, 15-18) where just such an interpretation is suggested 
(Cf., also BayhaqI, Asma\ 359-360). 

131 Cf., §33/3. 

132 God’s reclining with His legs crossed can have nothing in common with the human 
act of reclining with crossed legs. Since there can be no connection between God’s action 
and human action, this reference cannot serve as the basis for a prohibition. This seems to 
be the point Ibn al-Jawz! wishes to make here. 
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The Tenth Tradition 


103 The Qddi [Abu Ya c la] cited a report going back to Hassan b. ‘Atiya 133 
that one of the mushrikin cursed the Messenger of God whereupon a Muslim 
attacked the man and killed him. [When the Prophet heard what had happened] 
he said [to the people]: “Why should you be surprised at the assistance of 
God, for His Messenger met God while He was reclining ( muttakPan ) and 
[the Messenger] was invited to sit down with him.” 134 

104 There is, however, a gap ( maqttf ) in [the isndd of] this tradition and 
[its matn ] is far from credible. If [the text] had any merit at all, it would 
mean that God showed favor and bestowed blessing [on the Prophet], 


The Eleventh Tradition 


105 In the Sahihs of Bukhari and Muslim there is a tradition in which Anas 
b. Malik reports that the Prophet said: “[The damned] will continue to be 
flung into Hell (jahannam ) until finally the latter says: ‘Are there any 
more? The Almighty will push His foot ( qadam ) into Hell so as to force 
them in, one upon the other. And so it will be filled.” 135 

106 It is essential that we affirm that God’s essence is not a composite 
entity, existing within the limits of a particular place, subject to change or 
characterized by movement. According to Abu c Ubayd al-Harawi, Hasan 
[fol.24b] al-Basrl maintained that the term qadam [in the tradition reported 
by Anas] refers to those whom God causes to advance toward ( qaddama) 
Hell because of their evil deeds and compels them to enter it. The imam Ibn 


According to DhahabI, he belonged to the generation of the tabi c un and was considered 
by some hadlth experts to have been a Qadarl, but DhahabI makes it clear that this was a 


matter of suspicion, not an established fact ( Mlzan , I, 479). 

Cf., DST, 39; and BA (Beirut), 82-83. This report is not to be found in any of the 
standard collections of hadlth. Although Abu Ya'la is cited as a transmitter, neither the 
name Hassan nor the report appear in the Mu c tamad. 

For citations of this tradition in more or less the form given above by Ibn al-Jawzi, 
see Muslim, janna, 37 and 38 (for versions of the tradition that go back to Aba Hurayra,' 
s eejanna, 35 and 36); Bukhari, tawhld, 76 (cf., Houdas, Les traditions, IV, 583); Musnad, 
HI, 134, 141 and 234. For discussions of this tradition, see BayhaqI, Asma\ 348ff • Ibn 
Khuzayma, Tawhld, 88, and 95-99; DST, 39-41; and BA (Beirut) 83 
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al-A c rab! 136 said: “The word qadam means those who advance ahead (mu- 
taqaddim ).” According to Abu Bakr al-Bayhaq!, 137 Nadr b. Shumayl 1 " 8 held 
that the term qadam in this tradition refers to unbelievers ( kuffar ), who, in 
God’s foreknowledge, will be among those to enter Hell. Abu Mansur 
al-Azharl said: “The qadam are those concerning whose final destiny word 
advances on ahead to Hell.” It would appear then that the term [qadam] 
may be taken in two ways. According to the first, anything you cause to 
advance or move forward {qaddamtahu) is a qadam 139 in the same way that 
what you destroy ( hadamtahu ) is called a hadam 140 or what you seize 
(qabadtahu) is called a qabad ul This interpretation is supported by the full 
text of the tradition in which the following words appear: “As for Paradise, 
God will create people for it.” Thus the two parts of the tradition are in 
agreement in that both Paradise and Hell will be augmented by the amount 
required to meet the number promised to each, and so they will be filled. 
Since Hell was promised that it would be filled, when the number of people 
cast into it does not fill it, it will cry out: “Are there more? Increase the 
number, for you promised me that I would be filled.” And so [God] will 
send forth into it people upon people until it finally says: “It is enough!” 

107 The second possible interpretation is that qadam is to be taken as the 
plural of qadim 142 in the same way that ghayab is the plural of ghaHb . u3 
Some transmitters of the tradition, however, have adopted the reading rijl 
instead of qadam on the assumption that the two terms are synonymous. 


136 Muhammad b. Ziyad Abu c Abd Allah b. al-A c rabi (d. 231/846), a celebrated grammarian, 
lexicographer and an authority on genealogy. For a brief biographical notice and a list of 
sources on him see GAS , VIII, 126-129; and El 2 , III, 706-707. 

137 Kitab al-Asma* , 352, 1-2. 

138 An-Nadr b. Shumayl b. Kharasha at-Tamlml (d. 203/819), a member of the Basran 
school of lexicography and student of al-Khalll. He was the author of a number of works, 
among them a work on hadlth entitled Gharib al-Hadith. For a brief biographical sketch, 
see GAS, VIII, 58-59. See Yaqut, Irshad, VIII, 218-222, for an important notice. 

139 “What is sent ahead.” The argument here is that qadam carries the force of the passive 
participle, muqaddam. 

140 “What is destroyed” = mahdum. 

141 “What is seized” = maqbiid. See Lane, 2483 for more on this phenomenon in Arabic 
grammar; cf., Lisan al- c Arab, VII, 214, and XII, 604. 

142 That is, one who arrives, advances forward, or precedes. 

143 Gha c ib\ something absent, concealed or invisible. 
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Thus in the various versions of the tradition cited by Daraqutni the term 
qadam sometimes occurs while in others the term rijl is used. This indicates 
that [some of] the transmitters of this tradition took the term rijl to mean a 
group or multitude (jama c a ), since in literary Arabic the expression rijl min 
jarad 144 is sometimes used. If the term rijl is used in this sense, the tradition 
might mean: “a throng (jamd c a) whose number resembles an ‘army’ of 
locusts will enter Hell rushing headlong to their destruction.” 

108 The Qadi [Abu Ya c la] said: “The term qadam 145 is to be taken as an 
attribute of the divine essence (sifa dhatiya)." I myself heard Ibn ZaghunI 
say: “[God] will place His qadam in Hell to demonstrate to the damned that 
they and their kind [fol.25a] will burn in Hell but that He Himself will not 
[be affected].” Such statements are tantamount to an admission of multiplicity 
in the being of God—a most repugnant doctrine! I have also seen a work 
written by Abu Bakr b. Khuzayma on the divine attributes, among whose 
chapter headings were the following: “Affirming the ‘Hand’ [as a Divine 
Attribute],” “[God’s] Holding the Heaven and Earth on His Fingers,” “Af¬ 
firming the ‘Foot’ (rijl) [as a Divine Attribute] Contrary to the Mu c tazila.” 
[At the beginning of this last chapter] he quotes the verse: “Do [idols] have 
feet (arjul) with which to walk or hands with which to grasp?” 146 And then 
he adds: “Indeed, our Lord has informed us that those who have neither 
hands nor feet are like cattle.” 147 1 am amazed that this man, notwithstanding 
his great learning in scripture (naql), should utter such words, for he 


144 A swarm or “army” of locusts. 

145 Here construed as meaning “foot.” 

146 S- 7: 195. The full verse reads: “Do [idols] have feet with which to walk, or hands 
with which to grasp, or eyes with which to see, or ears with which to hear?” 

147 There is no reference to cattle in the full text of the S. 7:195. There is such a reference, 
however, in verse 184 of this same sur ah, and it seems likely that this verse is the 
background of the reference to cattle. Verse 184 reads as follows: “We have created for 
Hell many of the jinn and of mankind; hearts have they but they understand not with them: 
eyes have they but they see not with them; ears have they but they hear not with them; thev 
are like the cattle, nay, they are further astray.” It is interesting that in this verse it is jinn 
and men, not idols or the gods, who are compared to cattle, whereas in Ibn Khuzayma’s 
statement it is the idols/gods that are compared to cattle. The editor of the 1968 Cairo 
edition of Ibn Khuzayma’s work argues in a footnote to this passage that in this sentence 
Ibn Khuzayma is in fact comparing the idolaters, not the idols, to cattle. Even when his 
statement is examined in context in Kitab at-Tawhid there is nothing to indicate that Ibn 
Khuzayma had idolaters (as opposed to idols) in mind. One can only conclude that Ibn 
Khuzayma is here piecing parts of two separated verses together to make a point. 
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ascribes [attributes] to God which the idols were condemned 148 for not 
having, viz., a hand that grasps and a foot that walks. 149 He should also have 
ascribed [to God] an ear! 150 If he had understood he would not have uttered 
such things. It should be observed that [in the above verse] God’s condemnation 
of idols was directed to those who worshipped them. He was, in effect, 
saying to them: “How can you who have hands and feet worship what has 
neither hands capable of grasping or feet capable of walking?” 

109 Ibn c AqIl said: “God is beyond having the attribute of occupying 
space. Indeed, such a notion is the very essence of anthropomorphism 
(; tajslm ), for God is not made up of parts nor does He possess bodily 
members by which He carries out his actions. Thus, His authority (« amr ) and 
His creative power ( takwln ) do not act on Hell in such a way that He must 
seek the assistance of some part of Himself ( bi-shay* min dhatihi) or work 
His will on it 151 through one of His attributes, for [when Abraham was 
about to be consumed by fire God merely] said to it: ‘O fire, be coolness 
and peace!’ 152 How absurd is the view [advocated by the mujassima] and 

148 In S. 7: 195, for example. 

149 For Ibn al-Jawz! there are several problems with this procedure: 1) Ascribing to God 
what the idols do not possess is a thoroughly anthropomorphist act since what are denied 
to idols are literal hands, feet, etc. Ibn al-Jawz! wonders why Ibn Khuzayma did not go on 
to attribute an ear to God since this is among the things denied to idols in S. 7: 195. 2). 
Ascribing to God what the idols lack is a methodologically insufficient basis upon which to 
establish the divine attributes since it is to make negation the basis of predication. It is Ibn 
al-JawzI’s contention throughout KAS that the divine attributes be based on positive statements 
from scripture interpreted in a sound fashion. 

150 For the full verse also mentions that idols do not have ears. Ibn al-Jawz! has observed 
that among the attributes predicated of God in Kitab at-Tawhld no mention is made of an 
ear. Following Ibn Khuzayma’s logic of assigning to God what the idols lack, he should 
also have assigned to God an ear. 

151 That is, on Hell. 

152 S. 21: 69. The background of these words is the story of how Abraham’s people had 
attempted to bum him alive because he had destroyed their idols and called for the worship 
of the tme God. According to the details supplied by Zad al-Maslr (V, 366-367), they had 
built an enclosure which was filled with wood and set to fire (a fire which became so 
intense that birds flying over it were burned to a crisp). When Abraham reached the fire 
from a catapult specially constructed for the occasion, God issued His command to the fire 
“O fire, be coolness and peace for Abraham”—as a result of which Abraham was left 
untouched by the fire. Ibn al-Jawz! quotes Ka c b [al-Ahbar] and Wahb [b. al-Munabbih] to 
the effect that Abraham remained in the enclosure for six days (according to some authorities 
forty or fifty days) during which he was visited by Gabriel, who brought him a garment 
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how foreign to One who is the Creator of angels and the celestial spheres! 
The Quran itself repudiates those who hold such views when it says: ‘If 
these had been truly gods, they would not have gone down [to Hell]’. 153 
How then is it possible to suppose that the Creator Himself will descend to 
Hell? He is indeed beyond the fanciful notions of the mujassima.” 


The Twelfth Tradition 

110 According to a report from Abu Hurayra, the Prophet said: “[In Hell] 
the tooth of the unbeliever will be like Mount Uhud [in size], and his skin 
will be the measure of forty-two forearms ( dhirdf ) in thickness, each the 
length of the forearm of al-Jabbar ( dhira c al-jabbdr ).” 154 

Ill [fol.25b] Abu c Amr az-Zahid 155 maintained that the term jabbar here 
is [not a reference to God but] to the long forearm as in the expression: 
nakhla jabbara, “the tall palm-tree.” 156 According to Ibn Qutayba, the term 
jabbar, whose plural form is jababira, means “king” ( malik ). 157 The Qadl 
Abu YaTa, however, wrote: “We maintain that [the expression diraJ al-jabbdr ] 
is to be taken in its literal sense ( zahir ), for al-jabbdr is God. 158 However, 
we do not attribute to God a forearm ( dhira c ) understood as a bodily organ 
(jariha ).” How astonishing it is that reason can forsake a man to such a 
degree! [Abu Ya c la] went on to say: “It is possible that the forearm will be 
increased forty fold until it reaches [the thickness] of the unbeliever’s skin; 
[nonetheless] it is to be ascribed [to God] as an attribute of the divine 


and a carpet from Paradise. Ibn c AqIl quotes this verse to show that God does not need to 
be present in Hell literally in order to effect his will in or on it. For additional details on this 
verse, see Zad al-Masir, V, 366-367; also Zamakhsharl, Kashshaf, II, 578. 

153 S. 21: 99. For Ibn al-lawzl’s exegesis of this verse, see Zad al-Masir, Y, 391. 

154 For references to this tradition along with commentary, see Ibn Qutayba, Td’wil, 
270-271 (cf., Lecomte, 239); BayhaqI, AsmaJ, 341-343 (esp. 342); /itST, 41-42; and BA 
(Beirut), 86-87. For variant forms of this tradition, see Muslim, janna, 44; T'vcmidhi, janna, 
3; and Musnad, II, 26, 328, 334, 537; and III, 29. 

135 On the identity of this person, see notes to §47. 

156 Cf., Lane 375, 1-2, where the expression is said to mean “the tall and young” palm 
tree, or one “tall and above the reach of the hand.” 

157 A dhirff jabbar would be a “king-size” forearm (Ibn Qutayba, Ta J wil, 270-271; cf., 
Lecomte, Le traite, 239; also BayhaqI, Asma°, 342, 20ff.). 

158 Al-Jabbar is indeed one of the ninty-nine names of God. 
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essence, though not in the sense of an actual limb.” 159 However, if he did 
not have in mind a limb, how could it be increased forty fold? 


The Thirteenth Tradition 

112 The Qadl [Abu Ya c la] reported that Mujahid 160 said: “On the day of 
judgment David will acknowledge his sin, and God will say to him: ‘Take a 
place in front of me {amdml)V Then David will say: ‘O Lord, my sin!’ God 
will reply: ‘Take a place behind me ( khalfi)V Then David will say again: ‘O 
Lord, my sin!’ Thereupon God will say: ‘Take my foot (, qadami)V ” In the 
version of this saying transmitted by Ibn Sirin, the following is added: 
“Then God will draw near to David so that he will be able to place his hand 
on [God’s] thigh (fakhidh ) 161 

113 It is astonishing that anyone should attempt to base the divine attributes 
on statements derived from the Followers ( tabi c ln)\ [furthermore, this saying] 
may not actually reflect their views though it may meet the criteria of 
sound transmission, 162 for they may merely have been passing on what they 
had derived from the the Ahl al-Kitdb, as in the case of Wahb b. Munabbih. 
The Qadl [Abu YaTa] said: “We take the [above] saying in its literal sense 
( c ala zahir) although we do not construe the terms ‘foot’ and ‘thigh’ to mean 
actual bodily members, nor do we take ‘in front of’ in a spatial sense.” It is 


159 The question of the dira c al-jabbar is not taken up in the Mu c tamad so far as I have 
been able to determine. Ibn al-JawzI is undoubtedly quoting from one of the lost works of 
Abu YaTa. 

160 Mujahid b. Jabr Abu’l-Hajjaj, the “leading” expert on tafslr of his generation, who, 
despite Tabari’s frequent use of his glosses on the Quran, was often criticized in later 
biographical works for having relied unduly on Jewish and Christian sources. For a list of 
biographical sources on him, see GAS, I, 29; and El 2 , VII, 293. Cf., also the Hilya of Abu 
Nu c aym, III, 279-310; Yaqut, Irshad, VI, 242-243; Ibn al-Jazarl, Ghayat an-Nihdya, II, 
41-42; Ibn al-JawzI, Safwa, II, 117-119; and DhahabI, MTzan, III, 439-440, where questions 
are raised regarding his reliability. 

161 See DST, 42-43; and BA (Beirut), 87-88, where this saying is cited and glossed. Also 
see Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 338,where a slightly different version of this tradition is cited and 
discussed. The tradition is not cited in the Mu c tamad. 

162 That is, this saying may well have been transmitted by the tabi'un, but it may not 
reflect their views since some of what they passed on came from the ahl al-Kitdb. Such 
sayings meet the formal requirements for sound transmission, but they do not carry the 
moral authority of the tabi c un. This seems to be Ibn al-Jawzi’s point. 
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astonishing that [in enumerating the divine attributes] such persons produce 
a complete bodily form replete with a thigh (fakhidh ), a leg ( saq ), a foot 
( qadam ), a face ( wajh ), two hands ( yadayn ), fingers ( asabi c ), even a little 
finger (khinsir) and a thumb ( ibham ), a side (janb) and a waist (j haqw ), 
[along with such movements as] ascending (su c ud) and descending ( nuzul ). 
They say: “We take these attributes in their literal meaning ( c ala zahir ), 
though not in the sense of bodily members (jawarih ).” How is it possible 
for an intelligent person to attribute to God a back or a front or a thigh 
[literally though not in the sense of a bodily member]? We ought to avoid 
discussing [matters of this sort] with such persons, [fol.26a] for we already 
know 16 ' that the thigh [ascribed to God in the hadith] is not a thigh, nor the 
back a back. People like this should not discourse [on such matters], for 
they treat the principles of reason with disdain as though they were speaking 
to children. 

The Fourteenth Tradition 

114 According to a tradition reported by Abu Hurayra, which is cited by 
Bukhari and Muslim in their respective Sahihs , the Messenger of God said: 
“God will laugh at two men [as they approach Paradise]; although one of 
them killed the other, both will enter Paradise.” 164 Among those traditions 
found only in Muslim’s collection there is one reported by Ibn Mas c ud in 
which the Prophet is said to have laughed when he spoke of the last, person 
to enter Paradise. Someone then asked him why he was laughing and he 
replied: “Because the Lord of the worlds will laugh when [the last person to 


163 And hence we do not need to be told. 

164 For the full tradition, see Muslim, imara, 128 and 129; Bukhari, jihad , 28 (cf., 
Houdas and Margais, Les traditions , II, 294); Hasm, jihad, 38; Ibn Maja, Muqaddima, 13; 
and Malik, Muwattajihad, 21. In the full tradition, the portion quoted by Ibn al-Jawz! is 
followed by these words: “[Those listening to the Prophet] said: ‘O Messenger of God, 
how can this be?’ He replied: ‘One of them will fight in the way of God and will die a 
martyr’s death. God will then turn to his killer and guide him aright so that he embraces 
Islam. Then when he is fighting in the way of God he too will die a martyr’s death.’ ” For 
discussions of the question of God’s laughing, see BayhaqI, Asma>, 467-469; Ibn Khuzayma, 
Tawhid, 230-241; Ibn Qutayba, Ta^wll, 266-267 (cf., Lecomte, 235-236); and Ibn Furak, 
Mushkil, 474-477. 
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enter Paradise] says: ‘Are You making sport of me?”’ 165 

115 The term “laughing” [in Arabic usage] carries with it the connotation 
of becoming evident or manifest. Thus when someone brings to light what 
was previously concealed, it is said that he laughed. It is also said that the 
earth laughes when vegetation appears and flowers break forth in blossom. 
Similarly, it is said that the heavens weep, as the poet has said: 

Every time a new camomile [appears], 

The earth laughs as heaven weeps. 166 

The act of laughing [in the literal sense], which for humans involves baring 
the teeth, is impossible for God. [When applied to God] the expression 
should be taken to mean that He manifests His generosity ( karam ) and 
kindness (fadl ). Thus, when the Prophet said: “I laughed on account of my 
Lord’s laughing,” he merely meant that he opened his mouth in order to 
express God’s kindness and generosity. 167 In another hadlth [whose concluding 
line reads]: “We will not fail to receive good from a Lord who laughs,” 168 
[Abu Razln] was, in effect, expressing his pain over the separation [in the 
hereafter] between himself and those “persons” (ajsam) who will have no 
hope of receiving good from God. 169 

This [kind of] metaphorical interpretation ( ttfwll) was employed by a 


165 For the full text of this hadlth , see Muslim, man, 310b; cf., also Musnad , I, 392 and 
411; BayhaqI, Asmcd, 474; Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhfd, 231; Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 476, 9-10. 

166 See Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 476, 5, where the last part of this line is cited with a brief 
commentary (cf., also BayhaqI, 474, 11-12). 

167 Cf., Ibn Furak, Mushkil , 477, 7-12. 

168 This last line is actually Abu Razln al- c Uqaylfs response to the words of the Prophet 

given in the first part of the tradition. The full text, as recorded in the Sunan of Ibn Maja 
(muqaddima 13/181) reads: ldj dL^d? :Jj| Jli :Jli jjJj ^ ^ 

jj-a j* Jl*J ’ (*■*■* * J ^ I ^ JI I *dj I j L> : CJ-5 t J Is .6J+S- jij 6 i Lc- ^ 

dU-^sj (The Messenger of God said: “Our Lord laughs at the despair of His servants 
and the imminence of the change He will shortly bring about.” I (Abu Razln) said: “O 
Messenger, will the Lord laugh?” He replied: “Yes.” I said: “We will never lack good from 
a Lord who laughs” [cf., also Musnad, IV, 11-12; BayhaqI, Asmd 3 , 473, 2-6; and Ibn 
Khuzayma, Tawhld, 235, and note 3]). In the prophetic saying “God laughs at the despair...” 
He laughs, not in the sense of making-fun or belittling, but out of relief knowing that the 
despair will soon be replaced by joy. 

169 See BayhaqI, Asmd\ 467-474, where a number of authorities are cited in support of 
this interpretation (cf., Mushkil, 474ff.). 
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number of ‘ulamtf [in dealing with this tradition]: al-Khattab! maintained 
that references to God’s laughing are to be taken as expressing His satisfaction 
(rida) and the excellence of the reward. 170 In another tradition whose words 
are those of a Companion (a hadlth mawquf), it is reported that “[the 
Prophet] laughed so heartily that the inside of his mouth and molars were 
visible.” Al-Khallal 171 quoted this tradition in his Kitab as-Sunna , [and he 
observed that] al-Marwaz! 172 once asked [fol.26b] Abu c Abd Allah 173 what 
he thought about this tradition and that he replied: “It is objectionable 
0 bashi c ).” He continued: 174 “[If we assume the report to be true] the reference 
to laughing may be interpreted in two ways. In the first place, it may be 
construed as referring to the Prophet; that is, upon being informed that God 
laughed, [the Prophet himself] laughed so heartily that the inside of his 
mouth and molars were visible, just as it is reported in another tradition that 
[the Prophet] laughed until his teeth could be seen. This would be the 
correct interpretation were the tradition to be accepted as a reliable report. 
As a matter of fact, however, [its isnad ] does not go back to the Prophet 
himself. 17 ' The second possibility is that ‘laughing’ is to be taken metaphorically 
(■ tajawwuzan ) as a way of expressing God’s abundant generosity (karam) 
and satisfaction ( rida ), in the same way he expressed himself in metaphor 
when he said: ‘To him who approaches Me walking I will come running’.” 

116 The Qadl [Abu Ya c la] said: “It is not impossible to take these 
traditions [which refer to God’s laughing] in their literal sense ( zahir ), that 
is, by taking them as they are, without subjecting them to metaphorical 

170 Cf., BayhaqI, Asma\ 469, 7-9; and 470, 2-5. 

171 Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Harun Abu Bakr al-Khallal (d. 311/923), a student of Abu 
Bakr al-Marwaz! and a leading figure in the early history of the Hanball school. For 
valuable accounts of his life and work, see Tabaqat al-Hanabila, II, 12-15; and Tabikh 
Baghdad , V, 112-113. For a more complete list of sources on him, see GAS, I, 511-512. 
His Kitab as-Sunna appears to be lost. 

172 Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Hajjaj Abu Bakr al-Marwaz! (d. 275/888), credited with 
a number of important works, among them an abridgement of the MasaHl of Ahmad. For a 
rather detailed account of his life, see Tabaqat al-Hanabila, I, 56-63; also see Ta?rlkh 
Baghdad, IV, 423-425 and GAS , I, 507. 

173 Ahmad b. Hanbal. 

174 A comparison of the text of KAS with the wording found in DST (44) and BA (fol. 
29a) indicates that what follows is a continuation of the commentary of Abu c Abd Allah b. 
Ahmad. 

175 That is, it is a hadlth maqtu c . 
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interpretation (ttfwll). We do not, however, take them to mean that God 
laughs in the sense of opening his mouth or [that his laughing entails] the 
movement of other bodily organs.” It is astounding that this man should 
have ascribed attributes to God on the strength of traditions that have a 
slender documentary base (. ahadlth ahad) and contain expressions open to 
serious question. If he did not attribute to God a laughing in accordance 
with the principles of reason (mcfqulari) he did nonetheless interpret the 
expression metaphorically (tcfawwala) without realizing that he was doing 
so. 176 How astonishing it is that he could take the expression “laughing” as 
an expression referring to [God’s] favor (fadl ) and blessing ( irfam ). As for 
the term “molars” how is it to be taken? By God, if [such an expression] 
were to be found [ascribed to God] in the two Sahlhs it would be necessary 
to reject it. How much more if [the tradition in which the expression 
occurs] does not rest on a reliable base (asl)\ After Ahmad had transmitted 
the tradition “If only the people would keep aloof from them,” that is, the 
rulers ( umara ?), he later said: “Strike this tradition [from the record of 
sound traditions].” 177 Now this tradition is found in the two Sahlhs. m How 
much more rigorous should one be in the case of a tradition which is not 
established [and] which runs counter to both revelation and reason! Those 
who affirm the molars ( adras ) as a divine attribute (sifa) do not really 
understand Islam. 


176 Despite Abu YaTa’s insistance on taking “laughing” in its literal ( zahir ) sense, he 
does end up, in Ibn al-JawzI’s view, adopting a quasi-figurative interpretation. Ibn al-JawzI’s 
complaint seems to be Abu YaTa’s inconsistency and his failure to recognize what he is 
doing. Ibn al-jawzl, of course, objected to Abu YaTa’s willingness to consider an ahad 
tradition as an appropriate basis for a discussion of the divine attributes. 

177 According to his son c Abd Allah, it was not until the very end of his life that Ahmad 

finally declared this saying to be in conflict with the teaching of the Prophet and ordered 
that it be striken from the record of sound traditions (cf., Musnad, II, 301, 23-27). c Abd 
Allah’s comments on this tradition (as reported in the Musnad) are as follows: Jli 

<dJI (j-c- <oLi c-j-lTI Ijjb uL> ^jJI 

(My father said to me shortly before his death: “Remove this hadlth [from the Musnad], for 
it is in conflict with [other] hadlths that go back to the Prophet”). 

178 See Bukhari, manaqib, 25; and Muslim, fitan, 74. 
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The Fifteenth Tradition 

117 In a saying classified as mawqufithat is, one going back to a Companion), 
the Qadl [Abu Ya c la] reported that c Abd Allah b. c Umar once said: “God 
created the angels from the light of [His] two forearms and breast ( dhira c ayn 
wasadr ).” 179 

118 On the basis of this tradition the Qadi [Abu Ya c la] attributed two 
forearms and a breast to God as attributes, although he qualified it by 
saying that these are not to be thought of as parts of the body. This is 
[fol.27a] reprehensible, for the saying does not in fact go back to the 
Prophet ( laysa bi-marfu c ) nor is what it states true. Is it conceivable that 
finite creatures were made from [the light of] God’s eternal essence? This is 
even more offensive than what Christians teach! 


The Sixteenth Tradition 

119 In the following tradition reported by Ibn c Umar and cited in the 
Sahlhs of Bukhari and Muslim, the Prophet is quoted as saying: “[On the 
day of resurrection] God will bring the believer near [to Himself] and will 
cover him with His side (kanaf). And God will ask: ‘Do you acknowledge 
[having committed] such and such a sin?’” 180 


179 Since no mention is made of the Prophet, it would appear that Ibn c Umar is speaking 

for himself and not presuming to speak for the Prophet though that is not entirely clear. 
This saying is not cited in the Mu c tamad. See Ibn Furak ( Mushkil , 143, 5) and BayhaqI 
( Asma 3 , 342, 23-343, 1-5) where the saying is attributed to c Abd Allah b. c Amr [b. al- c As]. 
In addition to the version of the saying cited above by Ibn al-JawzI, Ibn Furak cites an 
interesting variation: L_*jjJ f\ * <l_&IIjS aSS )Ul Jbc Jjl jJL> (God created 

the angels from the hair of His forearms and His chest, or from their light [cf., also 144, 
4]). Ibn Furak notes, however, that the saying in its various forms is problematic for 
several reasons: 1) it does not go back to the Prophet and thus must be taken as reflecting 
nothing more than the views of Ibn c Amr, and 2) it contains a number of grossly anthropo¬ 
morphic expressions. For references to the creation of angels from light, see the Musnad, 
VI, 153 and 168 (cf., also Muslim, zuhd, 60; and Ibn Qutayba, Tcdwll, 8 [Lecomte 6, n. 
3]). 

180 For the full text of this tradition, see: Bukhari, mazalim, 2; tafslr surah 11; adah, 60; 
tawhid, 36; Muslim, tawba , 52; Ibn Maja, muqaddima, 13 (183); Musnad , II, 74 and 105; 
DST, 44; and BA, 29a. See also Ibn al-jawzl’s Gharlb al-Hadlth, II, 302-303, where the 
tradition is cited and briefly discussed. Although Ibn al-JawzI presents essentially the same 
point of view in this latter work, the authorities cited in support of that view differ from 
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120 The ‘ulamtf maintain that the tradition means that God will bring 
[the believer] near to His mercy. Ibn al-An bar! 181 said: “The expression 
‘His side’ (kanafuhu) is to be taken [metaphorically] as meaning ‘His attentive 
care’ (hiyata) and ‘His protection’ ( satr ). When someone surrounds or covers 
another person [with protection], it is said that he has given him his side. 
Whatever covers a thing is said to give it its side ( kanaf ). Thus a shield 
carried in battle ( turs ) is called a kanlf since it provides a protective covering 
to its bearer.” 

121 The Qadl [Abu Ya c la] said: “[This tradition] means that God will 
bring [the believer] near to Himself (dhatihi) .” 182 These are the words of 
one who does not comprehend God 183 or realize that nearness defined in 
spatial terms is not applicable to Him. Thus when the Prophet said: “[God] 
draws near to [the believer] on the day of c Arafa,” he meant that [God] 
draws near in His mercy (, lutf ) and His pardon ( c afw). 


The Seventeenth Tradition 

122 In a tradition cited in [the Sahlh of] Muslim, and transmitted by a 
single authority, Mu c awiya b. al-Hakam reported the following: “I had a 
young slave girl who tended my sheep. One day I went out [to the herd] 
and discovered that a wolf had seized one of the lambs. Being human I 
became angry and beat her. Afterward when I met the Prophet he reprimanded 
me for that, and I asked him whether I should set her free. He replied: 
‘Bring her to me!’ When I had fetched her he said to her: ‘Where is God?’ 184 


those used here in KAS. For an Ash c arite view on the proper interpretation of this tradition, 
see Ibn Furak, Mushkil , 154-157. 

181 Muhammad b. al-Qasim Abu Bakr al-Anbarl (d. 328/940), a member of the Kufan 
school of lexicography and grammar, and the author of important works in both disciplines. 
His Kitab Gharlb al-Hadlth (no longer extant) is perhaps the source of Ibn al-Jawzfs 
quotation above. For a summary of biographical details and a list of his most important 
writings, see GAL, I, 118; Suppl. I, 182-183; GAS, VIII, 151-154; and El 2 , I, 485b. Ibn 
al-Anbarl is not cited by Ibn al-Jawz! in his discussion of the term kanaf in his own Gharlb 
al-Hadlth (I, 302-303). 

182 1 have found no reference to the question of God’s kanaf in the Mu c tamad. 

183 Ibn al-Jawzfs point seems to be that Abu Ya c la failed to appreciate what follows 
necessarily from an affirmation of divine transcendence. 

184 See §34 where the Prophet’s question is referred to and discussed briefly. 
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She answered: ‘He is in heaven.’ 185 Then he asked: ‘Who am I?’ She replied: 
‘You are the messenger of God’. He then [turned to me and] said: ‘Free her, 
for she is a believer,’ ” 186 

123 We have already pointed out in an earlier part of this work that the 
Prophet was concerned [above all] to establish the fact of God’s existence 
(,ithbat al-wujud) [in the consciousness of his people]. 187 Consequently, he 
spoke to them in terms with which they were familiar and emphasized 
[only] what was essential to the establishment [of God’s existence]. He was 
satisfied to speak to them [fol.27b] in generalities (jumal ) since elaborating 
on the details ( tafsll ) might cause confusion in the minds of the untutored. 188 
However, it has been established among the c ulamtf that heaven and earth 
do not contain Him nor is He located within the bounds of particular places 
(i aqtar ). [The girl’s statement that God is “in heaven”] is to be understood 
simply as her way of exalting the Creator. 189 


185 Cf. §60. 

186 For the full text of this tradition, see Muslim, masajid , 7 (33); Abu Dawud, salat , 
167; ayman , 16 (1); Nasa 3 !, sahw, 20; Musnad , II, 291; V, 447, 448; and DarimI, nudhur, 
10. For discussions of the tradition, see DST, 45; BA (Beirut), 93-94; BayhaqI, Asmtf, 
421-422; Ibn Furak, Mushkil , 157-169; and Abu YaTa, Mu c tamad, 56. See Gimaret, 
Image , 66-67, where other versions of this tradition are cited and their sources given. 

187 See especially §34. 

188 What Ibn al-Jawzi seems to mean here is that in his conversation with the slave girl, 
the Prophet was satisfied with the general statement that God is in heaven and refused to 
get into a discussion of the details of what that might mean (cf., Talbis, 83, 4, where jumal 
is contrasted with tafasll). In §34 Ibn al-Jawzi seems to be saying something slightly 
different in regard to the approach of the Prophet— viz., emphasizing the concrete and the 
particular so as to make God’s existence something real. 

189 It is clear from this last line that Ibn al-Jawzi again opts for a metaphorical interpretation 

of the reference to God’s being in the heaven—an interpretation advanced quite commonly 
in Ash c arite circles (cf., the Mushkil of Ibn Furak [p. 159-160] where the view is supported 
by both theological and philological arguments; and Gimaret, Image , 68-69). For al-Ghazzall’s 
use of this tradition, see Frank, al-Ghazali and the Ash'arite School , 39.—It is curious that 
Ibn al-Jawzi makes no mention of Abu Ya c la in connection with this tradition even though 
the latter held views which Ibn al-Jawzi would clearly have found problematic. Indeed, it is 
on the basis of a version of the above tradition that Abu Ya c la argues that it is possible to 
speak of God’s location in space, or as he puts it, God’s “whereness” (ayrnya): jj^uj 

liJj “HJi ^ 5:JLLs 

o \j I j I bjj j L5* (j-> I aJJ I Jj-ujj L» : cJj : J Ls iSjjj • • • J ^ ^ 

*UI Js. jJi-1? Ajjt ajJ. Iaj c\j* U jli* : Jli SuOjSMj (It is possible to 
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The Eighteenth Tradition 

124 The following tradition was handed down from Abu Razln [al- c UqaylI] 190 
who reported: “I asked [the Prophet]: ‘O Messenger of God! Where was 
God before He created His creatures?’ He replied: c He was in clouds (fi 
c amd 3 )\ below them 191 there was empty space (hawa*) 192 and above them 
there was empty space. Then He created His Throne ( c arsh ) above the 
waters.” 193 

125 [As for the isnad] YaTa b. c Ata 3 was the only person to transmit this 
saying from Wakl c b. Hudus 194 [who in turn had gotten it from Abu Razln], 
Indeed, YaTa is the only person known to have received traditions from 
WakT. 195 [As for the text of this tradition], the term means clouds 
(, sahab ). 196 It should be noted that the terms “above” ifawq) and “below” 
(taht) have “clouds,” not the Creator, as their point of reference. Further, 

attribute “whereness” ( aynlya ) [to God] for [the Prophet] was once asked: “Where is 
He? ”—his in contrast to the Mu c tazilites and the Asharites who refuse to use that kind of 
language [in relation to God]. The evidence supporting the permissibility [of such language] 
comes from a tradition related by Mu c awiya b. al-Hakam... going back to Abu Razln, who 
asked the Prophet: “O Messenger of God, where was our Lord before he created the 
heavens and the earth?” He replied: “He was in the clouds; above them there was nothing 
and below them there was nothing; then He created the Throne above the waters” [Mu c tamad, 
56, 10-19]). 

190 Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqdt, V, 518. 

191 On the antecedent of the pronoun, cf., Lane 2161/3. 

192 See Lane (3046/3) where hawed is defined as “a vacancy; vacuity; a vacant, or an 
empty, space; a vacant, or.an empty, thing.” For other possible interpretations, see Gimaret, 
Image , 62-65. 

193 Among the many occurrences of this saying, see the following: Ibn Maja, muqaddima, 
13 (182); TirmidhI, tafslr sura 11 (1); the Musnad, IV, 11, 12; Tabari, Tafslr, XV, 246, 
9-12; and also his Tadrikh , I, 37, 6-10. This tradition, like other prophetic sayings bearing 
on questions of cosmology, generated intense debate. In addition to discussions found in 
various of Ibn al-jawzl’s works (e.g., DST, 45-46; BA [Beirut], 94-95; a 1-HadaHq fi c Ilm 
al-Hadith, I, 81-82; and Gharib al-Hadith, II, 128), see also BayhaqI, Asmcd, 376ff.; Ibn 
Qutayba, Tadwil, 221-222 (Lecomte, 246-247); Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 168-175; and Abu 
YaTa, Mu c tamad, 56, 18-20 (cf., also notes to the preceding tradition here in KAS). For 
additional references as well as an analysis of the saying, see Gimaret, Image , 61-65. 

194 In some sources, his name is given as Wak! c b. c Udus (e.g., Ibn Sa c d , Tabaqdt, V, 
520; DhahabI, Mizan IV, 335). He is said to have been a nephew of Abu Razln and to have 
died in 209/824 (! Tahdhib , XI, 403-404). 

195 Cf., al-Bayhaql, Asma\ 377, 1-2 (cf., Mizan , IV, 335, 16-17). 

196 Cf., Ibn al-JawzI, Gharib al-Hadith , II, 128. 
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the preposition “in” (fi) has the force of “above” in this expression and 
indicates that God is “above the clouds” by virtue of His sovereignty 
(tadbir) and power ( qahr ). 197 Since people are familiar with the world of 
created things ( makhluqat ), it is natural for them to inquire about it, including 
the clouds ( sahab ), which are part of His creation. If [the Prophet] had 
been asked about what existed before the clouds, he would have said that 
only God existed. Indeed, Tmran b. Husayn reported that the Prophet once 
said: “[In the beginning] God existed and there was nothing apart from 
Him.” 198 Abu’l-Husayn b. al-Munadi 199 said—indeed, I transcribed his words 
from a document written in his own hand: “Describing the hawa ^ 200 as 
being above or below Him is abhorrent to the learned (ahl al- c ilm) because 
it implies containment [within space] and posits something like a receptacle 
(wFa?) for Him who is not like [other] beings (asyd D ). We are in agreement 
that no part of creation is above the Almighty in any sense, and that He 
neither indwells things in His essential being nor is He separate from them. 
If He were present in things He would be part of them, and if He were 
separate from them He would be absent from them. 201 Agreement amongst 
us on this point is not limited to this text in regard to what is an objectionable 


197 Cf., Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 173-174. 

198 Cf., Tabari, Ttfrlkh, I, 38, 10; also his Tafslr , XV, 248, 10-11. In both cases, Tmran, 
a Companion, is cited as the source of the report. Little is known of him except that he took 
a special interest in those sayings of the Prophet that had cosmological implications, apparently 
enjoyed expensive clothing, and died sometime during the reign of Mu c awiya (cf., Ibn 
Sa c d, Tabaqat, IV, 287-291). 

199 Ahmad b. Ja c far b. Muhammad Abu’l-Husayn b. al-Munadi (256-336/869-947), a 
Hanball traditionist and the author of a number of works on the Quran and the hadlth (cf., 
GAS, I, 44). According to Ibn Kathir {Biddya, XI, 233), Ibn al-Jawz! had a high opinion of 
his works and recommended them to others as sources of reliable instruction. For additional 
notices on him, see Tcfrikh Baghdad, IV, 69-70; Tabaqat al-Hanabila, II, 3-6; and Muntazam, 
VI, 357-358.—I have not so far been able to locate the statement attributed above to Ibn 
al-Munadi in any other source. 

200 It is possible perhaps that the reading of the MS (jj_gJ I) is a garbled form of the 

Arabic root Jj, and not hawa 0 as I have tentatively read it. 

201 For Ibn al-Munadi God’s relationship to the world of finite existence cannot be 
defined in spatial terms, and so he appeals to a kind of dialectic of presence and absence. 
God’s relationship to the world is not an either/or but rather a both/and kind relationship. 
What is worth noting is that Ibn al-Munadi (d. 336/947) was a Hanball, indeed, a contemporary 
of c Abd Allah b. Ahmad, and appears to have been conversant with the language of kalam. 
Kalam appears to have had an influence on Hanbalism, or at least some Hanballs, as early 
as the first part of the 10th century—a century before Abu YaTa. 
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interpretation [of it]. A metaphorical interpretation (ttfwil) [of this tradition], 
however, is the [most] reliable one.” 


The Nineteenth Tradition 

126 [fol.28a] In the Sahlh of Bukhari and Muslim there is a tradition in 
which Abu Hurayra reported the following: “A man came to the Messenger 
of God one day and said: ‘I am tired and hungry!’ The Prophet then called 
out: ‘Who will show this man hospitality tonight?’ One of the Ansar responded: 
‘I will’. When he had arrived home with his guest he said to his wife: ‘Is 
there any food in the house?’ She replied: ‘Only enough for my sons!’ He 
said to her: ‘Entertain them by whatever means you can, and if they ask for 
food send them to bed. When our guest (dayf) sits down to eat extinguish 
the lamp and make it appear to him that we are eating!’ And so they sat 
while the guest ate. The following morning when [the Ansar!] went out the 
Prophet said to him: ‘God was amazed (' c ajiba ) at your treatment of your 
guest last evening.’” 202 

127 Among the traditions unique to Bukhari there is one in which the 
Prophet is reported by Abu Hurayra to have said: “Your Lord is amazed 
( c ajiba) at people who are brought in chains and made to enter Paradise.” 203 

128 The ‘ulamtf maintain that amazement ( c ajab ) has to do only with 
what occasions surprise in a person, and so it strikes his fancy because of 
what he did not know. Such a response, however, is not appropriate for the 
Creator. [When applied to God the term “amazement”] simply means that 
He regards the thing or event as significant, for the one who is amazed at 
something regards it as significant. The expression “in chains” [in the 
second tradition cited above] was intended to suggest that people are sometimes 
constrained to submit to God and that it is on this account that they will 


202 For this tradition in its variant forms, see: Muslim, ashriba, 172; Bukhari, tafslr sura 
59, 6 (Houdas, Les traditions , III, p. 468); Bukhari, manaqib al-ansar, 10 (Houdas, Les 
traditions, III, pp. 7-8); BayhaqI, AsmcP, p. 469; Ibn Qutayba, Ta^wll, 267 (Lecomte, Le 
traite , 235); Ibn Furak, Mushkil , 191-194; and DST, p. 48-49. For a lengthy paraphrase 
and explanation of this tradition by Ibn al-JawzI, see his Zad al-Maslr , VIII, 213-214. 

203 See the following for this tradition in its various forms: Bukhari, jihad, 144 (Houdas, 
Les traditions , II, p. 350); Abu Dawud, jihad , 114 (see Lane, 1956/3, for a translation); 
Musnad, II, pp. 302, 406, 448; Ibn Furak, Mushkil , 191; DST, p. 49; Ibn Manzur, Lisan , I, 
581/1; and BayhaqI, Asma p. 476. 
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enter Paradise. Ibn al-Anbari 204 held that the expression “your Lord is 
amazed” [in the second tradition is a metaphorical way of saying] that He 
will grant them His blessing ( irfam ) and favor ( ihsan ). It was this that the 
Prophet meant when he referred to God’s amazement. 

129 Ibn c Aqil said: “In its most basic sense the term amazement ( : ajab ) 
denotes a response to something that is deemed to be unusual or extraordinary 
( istighrab ), that is, a response to the discovery of something not known 
previously, for with things that are commonplace amazement is inconceivable. 
Thus, when a person observes for the first time a magnet attracting iron he 
will [naturally] be amazed. But how can the Creator, from whose knowledge 
nothing is hidden, be amazed [in this sense]? The only plausible explanation 
of the traditions in question is that they refer to events whose occurrence 
occasioned ‘delight’ in Him, in the same way that laughing can [fol.28b] 
only be the expression of someone who is pleased as, for example, in the 
words of the Prophet: ‘God is filled with more joy when one of His 
creatures repents,’ 205 that is, he is pleased. God himself said: ‘Each party 
rejoices (farihuna ) in what they have,’ 206 that is, they are pleased.” 

130 The Qadl [Abu Ya c la] said: “[The Prophet] did not attribute ‘amazement’ 
to God [metaphorically] as a way of indicating the importance of something 
to Him. On the contrary, we affirm [ c ajab] to be a divine attribute.” 207 This 
point of view has nothing to commend it. 


The Twentieth Tradition 

131 This tradition has already been discussed in the preceding section. 208 


204 On Ibn al-Anban, see notes to §120. 

205 The full sentence reads: “God is filled with more joy when one of his creatures 
repents than you are when you find an animal lost in the desert.” For the full text of this 
tradition, see Muslim, tawba , 1-8 (esp. 1); Bukhari, da c wat, 4/2 (Houdas, Les traditions, 
IV, 241); Ibn Maja, zuhd, 30; TirmidhI, birr wa^s-sila, 49, and 98; Musnad , I, 383; II, 316, 
500, 524, 534; III, 83, 213; IV, 273, 275, 283. Cf., DST, 49-50. 

206 S. 23: 53. 

207 Although Abu Ya c la discusses God’s “rejoicing and laughing” in the Mu c tamad (p. 
59), I have found no mention of the problem of God’s “amazement”. 

208 The tradition Ibn al-Jawz! has in mind here is: “God is filled with more joy when one 
of His creatures repents than one of you is at finding an animal lost in the desert.” For 
references, see notes to §129. 
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The Twenty-Fir st Tradition 

132 Bukhari and Muslim record in their respective Sahihs a tradition reported 
by Abu Hurayra in which the Prophet said: “Our Lord descends each night 
to the nearest heaven while the last third of the night still remains, and He 
says: ‘Who will call upon Me so that I might answer him?’” 209 
133 This tradition concerning God’s “descent” (nuzul ) was reported by 
some twenty of the Prophet’s Companions. We have already pointed out, 
however, that such things as motion (haraka), movement (nuqla) and change 
(taghayyur) are not to be ascribed to God. The authorities are of two points 
of view regarding the meaning of this tradition. One group construes [the 
reference to God’s descent] metaphorically as meaning that His mercy will 
draw near, for He has spoken [metaphorically in the Quran] of things 
“descending” as, for example, the verse:“We caused the iron to descend” 
even though its source is in the earth below. 210 In another verse [the Quran] 
states: “Of the cattle He sent down to you eight in pairs.” 211 Those who do 
not understand the reference to “the coming down” of these various classes 
[of things, in a metaphorical sense] how can they make sense [of their 
coming down]? 212 The second group holds that one should refuse even 


209 In both Bukhari and Muslim, the following is added: “He who asks of Me, I will 
grant his request; and he who seeks forgiveness of Me, him will I forgive.” For the full 
text, see Muslim, salat al-musajirln, 168, 169, 170 and 171; Bukhari, tahajjud, 14 (Houdas 
and Margais, Les traditions , I, 371); Abu Dawud, sunna, 19; Ibn Maja, iqama, 182; 
TirmidhI, mawaqlt as-salat, 211, and da c wat, 78; Musnad , II, 264, 268, 282, 419, 487 and 
504. For other citations of this tradition, see Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhld , 125-136; BayhaqI, 
AsmcP, 449-457; Ibn Qutayba, Ta>wll, 238; Abu Bakr al-Ajurrl, Shari c a, 306-314; Ibn 
Taymlya, Wasitlya, 17 (English trans. Humaniora Islamica, I, 112 and note 14); Graham, 
Divine Word , 177-178; and Laoust, La Profession de foi d'Ibn Batta, 57 (Arabic text), 
104-105 (translation). For versions of this tradition judged apocryphal by Ibn al-jawzl, see 
his Kitab al-Mawdu c at, I, 122-123. 

210 S. 57:25. 

211 S. 39:6 (cf., also vs. 7). It is a question of four pairs, presumably those mentioned in 
S. 6: 143-145: sheep, goats, camels and oxen. Unfortunately, Ibn al-Jawzfs discussion of 
these texts in Zad al-Maslr (VII, 163) throws little light on the question of nuzul. Cf., 
Zamakhsharl, Kashshaf III, 388, and II, 56. 

212 My rendering of the last part of this sentence is admittedly something of a paraphrase 
of the Arabic. The argument here is somewhat strained perhaps, but it seems to be that the 
notion of “sending down” or “descent (nuzul),” as used in this Quranic verse, is to be 
construed metaphorically as a reference to the act of creating (cf., Zad al-Maslr, VIII, 174, 
where “sending down” is equated with “creating”). 
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to attempt an explanation [of the reference to God’s descent]. Abu c Isa 
at-Tirmidhl reported that Malik b. Anas, Sufyan b. c Uyayna and Ibn al- 
Mubarak all insisted that such traditions be allowed to stand as they are and 
that no attempt be made to explain them. 213 

134 It is essential that human beings acknowledge God’s transcendence 
(tanzlh) and refuse the attribution of movement (nuqla) to Him, for de¬ 
scending, construed as movement from one place to another, presupposes 
three things: firstly, an elevated body, and a place (, makan ) whose occupant 
reposes therein; [fol.29a] secondly, a body in an inferior position; 214 and 
thirdly, a body which moves from the former to the latter. It is absolutely 
impossible to conceive God in these terms. If an uneducated person should 
ask what [the Prophet] meant by his reference to God’s descending, it 
should be maintained that He intended only what is consistent with His 
transcendent majesty (bi-jalalihi). It is not incumbent on you to pursue the 
matter further. If someone should ask how one can suppress what one does 
not understand, my response is that since you already know that the one 
who descends to you is near you, be satisfied with [the thought of God’s] 
nearness, but do not suppose that this nearness is to be likened to the 
proximity of finite bodies. 

135 Ibn Hamid said: “God is on the throne in His very essence ( bi-dhatihi ) 
and is in contact with it (mumass lahu). Since He descends from the place 
wherein He reposes, 215 His descending entails (actual) change of location 
(intiqal ).” This man did not understand what is required by the transcendence 
of God. The Qadl [Abu YaTa] said: “Descending (nuzul) is an attribute of 
the divine essence (sifa dhatlya ), although it does not entail movement from 
one place to another ( intiqal ).” 216 Such a statement is pure sophistry! There 
are some among them who maintain that God’s descending does entail 


213 Cf., BayhaqI, AsmcP, 453. 

214 That is, the “nearest heaven.” 

215 That is, according to the tradition, His celestial Throne. 

216 See the Mu c tamad p. 55 (§90) where Abu Ya c la sets forth his position on the 
question of the nuzul. Although he does not state that nuzul is an attribute of essence, he 
clearly regards it to be one of the divine attributes. What Ibn al-Jawzi says about him above 
does appear to square with what Abu Ya c la himself has to say in the Mu c tamad. He tries to 
stake out a middle-of-the-road position between literalists and those who interpret the nuzul 
as a metaphor. His view is that God’s descending (nuzul) is real but that it does not entail 
motion or movement (haraka and intiqal). 
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motion (yataharraku). They do not understand, however, that motion (haraka) 
is not appropriate to the Creator. 217 Some have alleged that Ahmad [b. 
Hanbal] held the above view, but this is a misrepresentation of his position. 218 
If God’s descending were a divine attribute then it would be one created 
anew everyday. 219 In truth, however, God’s attributes are eternal [and un¬ 
changing]. 


217 One of Ibn al-Jawzi’s clearest statements regarding the problematic posed by a 
spatialized conception of God is to be found in his Sayd al-Khatir, 614, 16-19 where he 
writes. ^ ^ 1 *Ls J \^jiS ^ v ,s < Lo ^Lc o l 6 ^4 1 jC> I jL-o!I ^ 

dUS *■ bo-wdl ^| 4 jIJj 

"j >>j jJ-l JldUi ^ j*jA j ^ j^*l jl£ll (You will see people studying 

texts pertaining to the divine attributes and interpreting them in the light of sense experience 
such that one of them will say: “[God] descends in His essence to the [lowest] heaven in 
such a way so as to entail movement.” This is a reprehensible way of understanding [and 
representing God], for the one who moves exchanges one location for another, and that [in 
turn] implies that the being [or existence] of space is a more [basic form of reality] than He, 
since it necessitates His movement within space. Now it is absurd to think of God fin these 
terms]). Not only does the application of spatial categories to God necessarily impose limits 
on Him, it makes God dependent on a more fundamental concept, viz., that of place or 
space. For Ibn al-JawzI that which occupies space is by definition secondary to the concept 
of space itself. Hence, God’s existence must be conceived in such a way so as not to 
presuppose space as a condition or category essential to His existence. For Ibn al-JawzI 
God must be conceived as being “outside” space. He seems to have been aware that 
expressing such a notion pushes language to its very limits. 

218 Ahamd b. Hanbal is quoted (on the authority of al-Istakhri) as having said: 

... &j j jl ■>j (He moves, He speaks, He reasons, He 

sees, He laughs, He rejoices, He loves and He loathes.... [Tabaqat al-Hanabila, I, 29, 
6-7]). The editor of DST (47, n. 1), however, sides with Ibn al-JawzI and declares the 
statement attributed by al-Istakhri to Ahmad to be a fabrication, though he gives no reasons 
for regarding it so. He also expresses surprise that Ibn Taymlya should quote a similar 
statement from Ahmad without denying or refuting it.—Although he has much to say 
about spatial contingency, the last two sentences of §135 make it quite clear that Ibn 
al-JawzI was equally concerned with the notion of temporal contingency. 

219 By denying nuzul (descending) as an attribute, as he plainly does here, Ibn al-JawzI 
would appear to be placing himself squarely in the Ash c ari-Mu c tazill camp, particularly on 
this question. 
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The Twenty-Second Tradition 220 

136 Muslim cites a tradition, reported only by Abu Musa [al-Ash c ari], 221 
according to which the Messenger of God rose up one day [and delivered a 
homily] which included the following: “God does not sleep, nor is it 
appropriate that He should sleep. He lowers the Balance ( qist) and He raises 
it. 222 Light ( nur )—or fire ( nar ), according to the version [related by Abu 
Bakr b. Ab! Shayba]—is His veil 0 hi jab ). If He were to remove [the veil], 
the splendors of His face (subuhat wajhihi ) would consume every creature 
within reach of His sight.” 223 

137 The meaning of the phrase “He lowers the Balance (qist) and He 
raises it” is that He abases [people] with justice ( bi’l- c adl ) and raises [others] 
with justice. In connection with the phrase “light...is His veil,” it should be 
noted that the veil here has human beings as its object, not God, for it is not 
possible that God should be veiled since [the veil] must be greater than 
what is veiled. It is preposterous that God should be thought of as a body 
(jism) or an atom (jawhar ) or a finite being existing alongside others, for 
all such things are marks of temporal existence (hadath). People know 
bodies to be contingent precisely because of their origination in time, their 
spatially limited character, and their susceptibility to the vicissitudes of time 
(hawadith). It is impossible [to suppose] that God’s existence has [fol. 29b] 
a beginning or an end, nor is it permissible [to imagine] that His essence 
has limits. 224 The veil referred to [in the above tradition] pertains only to 


220 Although the question of the ru’ya is not addressed directly in this tradition or the 
discussion that follows, it is the question lurking in the background. It is entirely possible 
that the question of God’s veiling was meant to provide the basis for a discussion of the 
ru?ya, which is more directly taken up in connection with the following tradition. If this is 
the case, it would indicate that the traditions of this chapter are not organized haphazardly 
but in groups and in accordance with some principle of organization. 

221 Or perhaps: related from Abu Musa al-Ash c ari by a single transmitter. 

222 For a discussion of this expression, see Lane, 773/1; and the remarks of Muhammad 
F. c Abd al-Baq! in Muslim, Iman , 79, 162 (notes 2 and 3); also Ibn Maja, muqaddima, 13, 
195. 

223 This tradition in various forms is found in the following collections: Muslim, Iman, 
293, 295; Ibn Maja, muqaddima , 13: 195, 196; Musnad, IV, 401 and 405; Ibn Khuzayma, 
Tawhld, 19-20, 75-76; BayhaqI, Asma\ 180-181; Ibn Furak, Mushkil , 212-218; AjurrI, 
Sharl c a, 304-305; DST , 50-51; and BA (Beirut), 100-102. Cf. also, Lisan, II, 473/1, 6-26; 
and Lane, 1290/2. 

224 Cf., Ibn Furak, Mushkil , 213, 4-214, 2, where the same view is expressed in language 
that is strikingly similar. 
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finite creatures; it is they who are veiled from Him. 225 According to Sahl b. 
Sa c d, the Prophet once said: “[On the day of resurrection] God will be 
concealed from view by seventy thousand veils of light and darkness.” 226 
This tradition is not reliable. If it were, the veils mentioned therein would 
have to be taken as pertaining to finite creatures, not to God. 

138 As for the term subuhdt (splendors), it is the plural of subha. Abu 
c Ubayd said: “I have never seen this word iharf) except in this tradition. It 
is sometimes said that the term subha denotes the splendor (Jalal ) of His 
face and, like the related expression subhan Allah, was meant to express 
only God’s majesty ( ta c zim ) and His transcendence (tanzih) ,” 227 [In his book 
Kitab at-Tawhld], one of whose chapters is entitled “The Glow (daw) of 
Our Lord’s Face,” 228 Ibn Khuzayma cites the tradition of the subuhdt because 
he regarded the term as referring to light (nur) of the sort known [in human 
experience]. The Creator, however, is beyond the kind of light associated 
with bodies (nur jismanl). Abu Bakr al-Khallal reported in his Kitab as- 
Sunna 229 that he once asked Ahmad b. Yahya 230 about the expression “the 

225 Cf., Bayhaql, AsntfP, 402, 12-13: jJULI J\ 'i jlil JJ ^ jLJAl J v uai 
(The veils mentioned in the traditions on this subject apply to human beings, not to the 
Creator); also Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 462f., where a similar view is set forth. 

226 The full text of the version attributed to Sahl b. Sa c d is cited in §238 of KAS (tradition 
no. 58). For other references to this tradition along with assessments of its authenticity, see 
Ibn al-JawzI, Kitab al-Mawdu c at , I, 116; Bayhaql, Asmd\ 402; DhahabI, Mlzan, III, 191; 
and Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhid , 20-21. For an analysis of this tradition, which in many ways 
parallels Ibn al-Jawzf s thinking, see Ibn Furak, Mushkil , 462-465. Cf., Gimaret, Image , 
72ff. 

227 Cf. Bayhaql, Asma\ 180; and Ibn al-JawzI, Gharlb al-Hadith, I, 454. 

228 The chapter heading given in the Cairo edition of Kitab at-Tawhld (1387/1968) is 

“On the Form of Our Lord” (Ljj Ll*— j—& [19, 1]). The discrepancy between the 

wording given in KAS (* y^>) and that found in the printed edition of Kitab at-Tawhld 

is understandable given the orthographic similarities of the two words, undoubtedly the 
result of variant readings in the manuscript tradition. 

229 This work appears to be lost. See El 2 , IV, 989-990; GAL, I, 183; and GAS , I, 
511-512, for a list of of his works and sources on his life. Ibn Taymlya {Kitab al-Iman, 
158) regarded the Kitab as-Sunna to be one of the most important works on Hanball 
doctrine. 

230 Probably Ahmad b. Yahya Abu’l- c Abbas ThaTab (d. 291/904), the great Kufan 
lexicographer who spent some time in Baghdad and who was a contemporary of Abu Bakr 
al-Khallal (d. 311/923). Cf., GAS, IX, 140-141. Less likely, but a possibility, is Ahmad, b. 
Yahya Abu Ja c far al-Hulwanl (d. 276), who is mentioned as one of Abu Bakr al-Khallal’s 
teachers {Tabaqat al-Hanabila , I, 83) and considered by some to have been a member of 
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splendors ( subuhat ) of His face,” and he replied: “The term subuhat refers 
[in the first instance] to the place on which one prostrates oneself [when 
performing the salat]” 231 This would suggest that [in his use of the term 
subuhat the Prophet] was expressing himself in language that was familiar 
[to his audience] as he did when he said: “The hearts of His creatures are 
between the two fingers [of Rahman ]” 232 
139 Ibn Hamid said: “It is essential to believe that the veil belongs to God 
and that He is behind it.” The Qadl [Abu Ya c la] said: “One should not 
refuse to attribute a veil to God, but it should not be taken as indicating a 
limit ( hadd) or thought to be something existing alongside Him.” 233 This is 
a confused statement meant to satisfy the masses ( c awamm ). 234 

The Twenty-Third Tradition 

140 Ibn c Abbas reported that the Prophet said: “The people of Paradise will 
see their Lord every week in the sands of Kafur, 235 and those sitting nearest 
Him will be the first to reach Him on the day of assembly iyawm al-jumaf ).” 236 


the Hanbali school. On him, see also Ta’rlkh Baghdad, V, 212-213; and Shadharat, II, 
224. 

231 See Lisan, II, 473/1, 25-26, where this definition of subuhat is cited along with 
others. Cf., also Lane, 1290/2. 

232 See §§143-146 for a discussion of God’s fingers. For the full text of this tradition, 
see Muslim, qadar , 17; Ibn Maja, muqaddima , 13(199); TirmidhI, qadar, 7; da c wat, 89; 
Musnad , II, 168, 173; VI, 182, 251, 302, 315. Cf., Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wll, 263 (Lecomte, Le 
Traite , 233). The text given by Muslim might be translated as follows: “The Messenger of 
God said: The hearts of all persons are between the two fingers of Rahman as though they 
were a single heart, and he turns them as he wishes.’ The Messenger of God added: ‘O 
God, disposer of hearts, dispose our hearts to give obedience to you!”’ See §145 where the 
tradition is quoted. 

233 This statement is not to be found in the Mu c tamad. 

234 “Confused” because Abu YaTa again equivocates: he clearly has problems with a 
literal interpretation of the veil but cannot bring himself to accept a metaphorical interpretation. 

235 “Kafur” is said to be the name of one of the springs of Paradise {Lisan, V, 149, 17; 
Lane 2622/3), or the water from that spring said to resemble camphor {kafur) in its taste. 
The word occurs once in the Quran (S. 76:5) and has been the subject of much speculation 
by the commentators. For a summary of the views found in the tafsir literature, see Zad, 
VIII, 430; Tabari, Tafsir , XXIX, 128-129; and Zamakhshari, Kashshdf IV, 195-196 (cf., 
also El 2 , IV, 417-418). 

236 That is, Friday. See Ajurri, Shari c a, 265, 1-6, where the tradition in a slightly longer 
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141 The expression “in the sands of Kafur” has as its reference [the 
people of Paradise], for they are the ones who are “in the sands of Kafur”, 
[not God]! The expression “those nearest Him” [does not imply a spatial 
relationship] but means those who most enjoy God’s favor. In another 
tradition [reported by c Abd Allah b. c Amr b. al- c As] the Prophet said: “On 
the day of judgment those who have acted justly [will be seated] at the right 
hand of Rahman on minhars of light.” 237 In a prophetic saying [sometimes 
referred to as] “the tradition of the market of Paradise” 238 [the Prophet 
said]: “There will be no one in the celestial assembly with whom God will 
not speak [fol.30a] face to face ( hadarahu muhadaratan) .” 239 In another 
version of this tradition cited by Abu Bakr al-Bayhaqi, the Prophet said: 
“[There will be no one in the celestial assembly] but that God will walk 
hand in hand with him (khasarahu mukhasaratari)” 2A0 [Al-Bayhaqi] observed, 
however, that this version of the tradition was transmitted by Sayf b. c Abd 
Allah 241 on the authority of Salama b. al- c Ayyar 242 and is not to be found in 

form is cited with a complete isnad (cf., also DST, 50; and BA, 30b, both of which give the 
tradition as it appears in KAS). Ibn Furak ( Mushkil , 221, 15-17 [cf., 219, 3-4]) cites a 
variant form of the the tradition which, despite certain differences, is essentially the same in 
substance. OjJLlI ^3 oJyij 6 ^JJI 
olj-jtl I js .jLui ^1 ^I **jjJ (God will descend every Friday to the 

people of Paradise, in the sands of Kafur, and their nearness [to Him] will depend on how 
early they arrived at the place of the Friday prayers. Alas, they will race ahead in striving 
for the good [transmitted on the authority of al-Minhal b. c Amr, according to sources cited 
by Ibn Furak]). Ibn Furak, who regards the transmitter as “very weak,” nonetheless holds 
the matn of the tradition to be authentic, but he does insist on a metaphorical interpretation 
( 221 - 222 ). 

237 For the full text, see : Muslim, imara, 18; Nasa 3 !, adab al-qudat, 1; Musnad , II, 160; 
and BayhaqI, Asma\ 324. Cf., also Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 115; and MuHamad, 53. 

238 In the full text of the tradition (see Ibn Maja, zuhd, 39, e.g.), the suq al-janna is 
described as a part of Paradise—a place of unimaginable luxury and abundance—to which 
believers will be invited after entering Paradise. It is said that the suq al-janna will be 
surrounded by angels and in it believers will mingle freely with each other and will 
converse with God face-to-face. It is also said that there will be no buying and selling in the 
market of Paradise. 

239 For the various versions of this tradition, see Ibn Maja, zuhd , 39; TirmidhI, janna, 15; 
DarimI, riqaq, 92; and Muslim, janna, 5. Cf., BayhaqI, Asma\ 460-461. 

240 Asmd>, 460, 14-15. 

241 Given as Sayf b. c Ubayd Allah by BayhaqI (Asma?, 460, 18-19); as Yusuf b. c Abd 
Allah in DST, 51. 

242 Cf., BayhaqI, 460, 18. 
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the canonical collections of traditions ( sahah ). He further noted that sayings 
of this sort are not strengthened by having such men as transmitters, pointing 
out that the term mukhasara spelled with a kha ’ means to join hands 
(musafaha). 243 

142 The Qadl [Abu Ya c la] said: “It is not impossible that God will 
actually be present in the sands of Kafur.” [By making such a statement] he 
has accepted [the idea of God’s] location in a particular place, though he 
added: Not in such a way as to entail movement.” This is meaningless and 
misleading [talk]. He also said: “It is not impossible to conceive [of the 
people of Paradise] as being near to the divine essence ( ad-dhat ).” Since he 
lacked a tradition to support this point, he cited the words of the Prophet: 
“There is not one of you but his Lord will be alone with Him.” 244 [In his 
gloss on these words] he pointed out that the idea of “being alone with” 
(khalwa ) implies nearness (qiirb) and that nearness to the divine essence 
(ad-dhat) is therefore possible. I have already refuted this view earlier [in 
the present work]. 245 


The Twenty-Fourth Tradition 

143 In a tradition included in the Sahlhs of Bukhari and Muslim, Ibn 
Mas c ud reports that a [rahbi\ 245 once came to the Messenger of God and 
said to him: “O Muhammad, [on the day of judgement] God will place the 
heavens on one of His fingers, the earths on another finger, the mountains 
on another, the trees and rivers on another, all living creatures on another, 
and—according to one version of this tradition—the water and land on a 
finger. And then God will shake them.” [Upon hearing these words] the 
Prophet laughed and recited the verse: “They do not comprehend the power 


243 Asmcd, 460, 18-20. 

244 Cf., Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 224. The tradition as found in Ibn al-jawzl and Ibn Furak 
does not appear in the canonical collections; the version found in these latter reads Me ,,... in 

place of (see Ibn Maja, muqaddima, 185; zakat, 28; Muslim, zakat, 68; Bukhari, 

manaqib , 25; etc. Cf., also Ajurn, Sharia, 269-270). 

245 An issue that is taken up repeatedly in KAS. See, e.g., tradition no. 16 (§§119-121). 

The Arabic text of KAS simply reads rajulun min al-Yahud', other versions of the 
tradition, however, use the term habr (,DST , 51). The nature of the conversation in question 
does, I think, justify the term rabbi here. 
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of God in its full measure.” 247 According to one version, the Prophet’s 
laughing was meant to convey his astonishment at the [rabbi's] words and 
his concurrence [with his words]. 248 

144 Abu Sulayman al-Khattabl said: “Do not ascribe attributes to God 
except by reference to the Quran or to reliable reports, that is, reports based 
on the Quran or prophetic sayings whose genuineness is beyond question! 
What is in conflict with these [two sources] should not be ascribed [to God] 
or should be interpreted (yuta^awwal) in accordance with the principles 
(usul ) agreed upon by competent authorities (, ahl al- c ilm ), along with a 
rejection of anthropomorphism ( tashblh ). Now the Quran and the Sunna—the 
[only] canonical sources on which the divine attributes are to be based—are 
silent on the question of God’s fingers. The term ‘hand’, when used to 
designate a divine attribute, is not to be construed as a [literal] hand in such 
a way that by affirming it one is also affirming that God has fingers. On the 
contrary, the correct approach {tawqlf shari c ) [fol.30b] is to apply terms to 
God in accordance with the Quran without probing their modality ( takylf) 
or comparing them to human qualities {tashblh). Although the [above] 
tradition was transmitted by a number of the students of Ibn Mas c ud, none 
of them [apart from c Ubayda al-Salmanl] mentioned the Prophet’s having 
affirmed ( tasdlqan ) [the words of the rabbi]. 249 These words 230 were added 
to the tradition by one of its [later] transmitters and expresses his own 
opinion. It is not permissible that we should derive a divine attribute from 
the supposition of a transmitter. The Prophet’s laughing is to be taken, in 
fact, as an expression of his displeasure with Jews on account of their 

247 A verse-fragment taken from S. 39: 67. The same wording, however, is also found in 
S. 6: 19, and S. 22: 74. 

248 See the following for some of the more common forms of this tradition: Bukhari, 
tawhld, 19 (4, 5) [Les traditions, IV, 592 (4, 5)], 36 [Les traditions , IV, 609], 39 (5) [Les 
traditions , IV, 629 (5)]; tafslr, 39 (2) [Les traditions, III, 432(2)]; Muslim, sifat al-munafiqln, 
19, 20, 21, 22; TirmidhI, tafslr , 39 (2); Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhld , 76-79; BayhaqI, Asma ?, 
333-337; Ibn FOrak, Mushkil, 238-245; DST, 51-52; and BA, 30b. Cf. Zamakhshan, Kashshaf, 
III, 408; and Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wll, 264 (Lecomte, 234). Perhaps because the tradition of the 
fingers generated much discussion among medieval Muslims, it also attracted the interest of 
others. In 13th-century Sicily, for example, the tradition came to the attention of the Norman 
king, Frederick II, as well as others, and became the focus of debates involving Muslims 
and Sicilian Christians. For more on this interesting development, see A. Ahmad, A History 
of Islamic Sicily (Edinburgh 1975), 91-92. 

249 Cf., BayhaqI, Asma\ 337, 3 (cf., 334, 17); also see Bukhari, tawhld, 19, 39; and 
Muslim sifat al-munafiqln, 19, 20, 22. 

250 That is, these words regarding the Prophet’s having concurred with the rabbi. 
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anthropomorphist tendencies. The revelation of this verse 251 is proof of the 
Prophet’s condemnation of them.” 

145 Ibn c AqIl said: “[The words] ‘they do not comprehend the power of 
God in its full measure’ [were revealed because the Jews] supposed that 
God’s attributes are related to each other as are those of His creatures. 252 
The reference to shirk in the verse is in fact a refutation of them. 253 The 
meaning [of the term ‘fingers’] in the traditions of the Prophet [is apparent] 
in another of the Prophet’s sayings: ‘The hearts of human beings are between 
the two fingers of God; He turns them [between His fingers] as He pleases.’ 254 
Since what is turned between two fingers is under the control [of another], 
it points to the fact that the hearts [of human beings] are under the power 
and authority of the One who ‘turns them.’” 255 

146 The Qadl [Abu Ya c la] said: “It is possible to interpret this tradition 
literally ( c ala zahir ) and to regard ‘the fingers’ as attributes referring to 
(raji c a ila) the divine essence (adh-dhat) , 256 However, we do not take the 
term ‘fingers’ to imply that God has limbs or that He is divided into parts.” 
Such statements reflect confusion. Either we must take the term as implying 
the existence of bodily members or interpret it metaphorically. If the expression 


251 “They do not comprehend the power of God in its full measure” (S. 39: 67). 

2:)2 Hence (following the logic ascribed to the Jews), if God possesses a hand, He must 
also possess fingers. 

253 See the last part of S. 39: 67, where the reference to shirk occurs: “Glory be to Him, 
and exalted be He far above what they associate (yushrikuna ) [with Him].” 

254 For the full text of this tradition, see Muslim, qadar, 17; Ibn Maja, muqaddima , 13 
(199); TirmidhI, qadar , 7; da c wdt, 89; Musnad, II, 168, 173; VI, 182, 251, 302, 315. Cf., 
Ibn Qutayba, Ta^wll, 263 (Lecomte, Le Traite , 233). The text given by Muslim reads as 
follows: “The Messenger of God said: ‘The hearts of all persons are between the two 
fingers of Rahman as though they were a single heart, and He turns them as He wishes.’ 
The Messenger of God added: ‘O God, Disposer of hearts, dispose our hearts so as to 
render obedience to You!’ ” Cf., AjurrI, Shari c a, 316. 

255 For a quite different approach to the tradition of the fingers, see R. Frank’s discussion 
of al-Ghazzall’s interpretation of the tradition ( al-Ghazall and the Ash c arite School, 23 n. 
34 [p. 112]). 

256 Is the expression olJJI ^1 Ij to be taken as an equivalent of olJJI or 

does Abu Ya c la wish to make a distinction? Unfortunately, Abu Ya c la does not take up the 
question of the “fingers” in the Mu c tamad; it is clear, however, from Ibn al-JawzI’s quotation 
that Abu Ya c la did regard the (fingers) as sifat. Beyond this, it is difficult to say more 
on the basis of KAS. For a summary of Hanball views on the question of the “fingers,” see 
Laoust, Profession , 103 and n. 1. 
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is interpreted literally ( c ala zahiriha ), it necessarily means bodily members, 
notwithstanding [Abu Ya c la’s] insistence that it does not imply composition. 
These statements reflect vacillation and equivocation [on his part]; 257 speaking 
to people who say such things is a waste [of time]. 


The Twenty-Fifth Tradition 

147 In a tradition recorded by Bukhari and Muslim in their respective 
Sahlhs Ibn c Umar reports that the Prophet said: “On the day of judgment 
God will roll up the heavens [like a scroll], [fol.31a] and He will take them 
in His [right] hand and will cry out: T am the King ( malik )! Where are the 
oppressors and those who exalt themselves?’ Then He will roll up the earth 
with His left hand and will cry out: ‘I am the King! Where are the oppressors 
and those who exalt themselves?’ ” This version of the tradition is found in 
Muslim and, of the various forms of this tradition, is the most complete. 258 
In another version, also found in Muslim, it is reported that c Ubayd Allah b. 
Miqsam observed c Abd Allah b. c Umar [indicating by gesture] how the 
Messenger of God related the words: “God will take His heavens and His 
earths in His hands and He will say: ‘I am God!—[as the Prophet related 
these words] he closed his hand and opened it—I am the King!”’ 259 

148 It has already been established on the basis of peremptory evidence 
that the “hand” of God is not a limb and that His act of “taking in hand” 
(,qahdahu ) does not involve contact ( mubashara ) or imply the existence of a 
palm ( kaff ). In using such expressions [as “hand” or “taking hold of”], the 
Messenger merely sought to facilitate understanding by reference to what is 
known through sense experience. His [gesture] in closing and opening his 
hand was intended merely to call attention to the “similarity” (, shabah) 


257 Literally: “these are the statements of one who cannot [decide whether to] stand or 
sit.” 

258 See Muslim, sifat al-mundfiqln, 24; Bukhari, riqaq, 44; taw hid, 6; Ibn Maja, muqaddima, 
13 (198); Abu Dawud, surma , 19; BayhaqI, Asma?, 323-324; Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhid, 
71-73; Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 243; Ajurri, Sharfa, 320; DST, 52-53; BA, 31a; and Zad 
al-Masir, VII, 196-197. 

259 See Muslim, sifat al-munafiqin, 25; cf., also BayhaqI, Asmd\ 339, 17-340, 3. The 
isnad seems to imply that, in relating the tradition, c Abd Allah b. c Umar repeated the 
Prophet’s gestures. 
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between two acts of “taking in hand” (qabdatyn) , 2S0 Both of these involve 
the notion of seizing or taking possession of, just as [in another tradition the 
Prophet] called attention to the outward similarity ( shabah ) between the 
seeing ( ru’ya ) of God [in the hereafter] and the seeing of the moon 261 —a 
comparison intended to call attention to the outward similarities between 
the [two] acts of seeing (rtPya), but a comparison that does not imply any 
likeness ( tashblh ) between the objects seen ( al-mar’ly ). 

149 As for the term “left hand,” it occurs only in that version of the 
tradition which Muslim received from Ibn c Umar in a report transmitted by 
‘Umar b. Hamza and Salim [b. c Abd Allah b. 'Umar]. However, in the 
version received from Ibn c Umar through the transmission of Nafi c and 
others, the expression “left hand” is not to be found. Likewise, in the 
versions reported by Abu Hurayra and others from the Prophet there is not 
a single reference to the “left hand.” The expression does appear in one 
other tradition, but that tradition has an entirely different text and is weak, 
for it was transmitted by an authority suspected of falsehood ( ba c d al- 
matrukin). 262 Since it has been reliably established that the Prophet said: 
“Both of His hands are right hands,” 263 the reference to God’s left hand 
must be regarded as weak. 264 Abu Bakr al-Bayhaql has suggested that the 
person who introduced this expression did so out of habit since the left hand 
is the natural counterpart of the right hand. 265 

150 The Qadi said: [foI.31b] “It is possible to ascribe the closing and 
opening of the hand ( al-qabd wa’l-bast) to [God as an attribute of] His 
essence.” We have already explained our reasons for rejecting such a view. 266 


260 That is, God’s action in taking in hand the heavens and the earth (as related in the 
tradition) and the Prophet’s illustrative gesture. 

261 There are numerous occurrences of this tradition; see, e.g., Ibn Maja, muqaddima , 13 
(177 and 179); Muslim, Iman, 299 and 302. 

Cf., BayhaqI, Asma*, 324, 5-6, where the same point is made in language that is 
nearly identical. 

26 "For the full text of this tradition in its various forms, see Muslim imara, 18; Nasa^I, 
adab al-qudat, 1; and Musnad , II, 160. Cf., BayhaqI, Asmd\ 324, 12; Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wll, 
264-265 (Lecomte, 234-235); Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 109-114, and 441; and Aiurrf, Sharfa 
323. 

264 Cf., Mu'tamad , 53, 2-4; 56, 2-8. 

265 Cf., BayhaqI, Asmd\ 324, 8-9. 

See §§92-94; also §§41-42 where the question of God’s “hand” is discussed. 
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The Twenty-Sixth Tradition 

151 In the Musnad of Ahmad there is a tradition from Anas [b. Malik] who 
reported that the Prophet recited the verse “And when his Lord manifested 
Himself to the mountain He caused it to turn to powder [and Moses fell into 
a swoon]” 267 and then added: “He illustrated [these words spoken to Moses] 
by extending the tip of His finger (khinsir) .” 268 [Upon receiving this tradition 
from Thabit al-Bunani who had previously received it from Anas], Humayd 
at-TawIl said: “O Abu Muhammad, why are you relating this tradition?” 269 
Then [Thabit] struck him on the chest and said: “Who are you O Humayd? 
What right do you have to question this tradition? Anas reported it to me on 
the authority of the Prophet, so how can you say: ‘Why are you relating this 
tradition?’ ” In another version of the tradition on this verse [it is reported 
that the Prophet recited the words:] “When his Lord manifested Himself to 
the mountain,” and then added: “He gestured with his finger and [the 
mountain] collapsed.” 270 In still another version of this tradition cited by 
Ibn Hamid, [the Prophet is reported to have said upon reciting the above 
verse]: “He extended his finger up to the first joint.” 271 


267 S. 7: 143. The full verse: “When Moses arrived at his appointed time and his Lord 
spoke to him, he said: ‘O Lord show me so that I may behold Thee!’ He replied: ‘You shall 
not see Me; but behold the mountain—if it stays in its place, then you shall see Me.’ And 
when his Lord manifested Himself to the mountain, He caused it to turn to powder, and 
Moses collapsed.” For Ibn al-jawzl’s gloss on this verse, see Zad al-Maslr , III, 257; cf., 
Tabari, TafsTr , XIII, 97-100; and Zamakhsharl, Kashshdf, II, 114. 

268 For the full text of this tradition, see the Musnad , III, 125; also DST, 53-54; BA , 31a; 
and Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 245-248 (cf., also 393-395, and 465-467). Other versions of the 
tradition are found in Tabari, Tafslr , XIII, 97-100; Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhid, 113-114; 
DhahabI, Mlzan, I, 593; and Ibn al-lawzl, Kitab Mawdu c at , I, 120-122. 

269 In place of the Arabic text found in the Musnad UJu* Xj Lo (which seems to have 
given transmitters some difficulty), one finds the question recast in other renderings of the 
tradition: 5 IA* Jic (DhahabI, Mlzan , I, 593, 16; Ibn al-JawzI, al-Mawdu c at, I, 122, 7), 

5 li* oji^I (Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhid, 114, 6), I IA* Jji; (Tabari, Tafslr , XIII, 99, 4), and 
5 IJjb JJ Juy L < I!* jo (Ibn Khuzayma, 113, 5). 

270 See the Musnad, III, 209; Tabari, Tafslr , XIII, 98; and Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhid , 113. 
Cf. Lisan , III, 27. 

271 Cf. Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhid, 113, 12.—The subject of the sentence following the three 
occurrences of the Quranic verse is problematic (from a theological perspective); the context 
in each case indicates that it is a question of God’s finger, not the Prophet’s. Ibn Furak 
clearly assumes it to be so and seeks a way around the theological problem by suggesting a 
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152 Those traditionists who have expressed their views on this tradition 
have observed that Hammad b. Salama 272 was the only person to receive it 
from Thabit [al-Bunani], Further, Ibn Abl’l-'Awja 3 , 273 the zindlq, is known 
to have tampered with [the traditions collected by] Hammad and during his 
later years passed them on to others. This explains why the collectors of 
sound traditions sometimes avoided those [with chains in which the name of 
Hammad appears]. The questions raised by the above tradition are not 
difficult to explain. The Prophet was attempting to encourage a better 
understanding [of the verse] among his listeners through an appeal to sense 
experience. Thus [the Prophet] placed his hand on his finger ( kinsir ) as a 
way of indicating that God had manifested only a small part of His mystery 
(ayat ). 27 4 

153 Ibn c AqIl said: “[This tradition means that God] manifested of the 
light which He possesses only what might be compared to the tip of the 
small finger ( khinsir ) that is, only to a degree that is commensurate with 
the finite limits of our understanding. We do not suppose that what pertains 
to God can be measured or that the divine essence can be described as light 
[of the sort we know]. If someone should ask why Humayd objected to 
Thabit’s [transmission of this tradition], our answer is that he may have 
assumed that the [reference to the small finger] concerned the question of 
the divine attributes.” 

154 Indeed, the Qadi ascribed a small finger to God on the basis of this 
defective tradition. [fol. 32a] As I have already said, the reference to the 
finger in the tradition was meant to apply to the Prophet [not to God]. 276 

metaphorical interpretation of “the small finger” (393ff.). See §154, however, where Ibn 
al-Jawzr insists that the reference is to the Prophet, not to God. 

272 Hammad b. Salama b. Dinar Abu Salama, a Basran traditionist (d. 167/783), was the 
nephew of Humayd at-Tawil and was generally regarded as reliable in matters of tradition, 
although some critics raised questions about certain traditions transmitted in his name. 
DhahabI notes that while Muslim included some of Hammad’s traditions in his Sahlh, 
Bukhari avoided them (DhahabI, Mizan, I, 594). For the details of his life and his extraordinary 
piety, see: Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqat, VII, 282; DhahabI, Mizan, I, 590-595; Abu Nu'aym al-Isbahanl, 
Hilya, VI, 249-252; and Massignon, Essai, 168, 201, 234-235. Cf. KAS, §§ 8 and 79. 

273 For more on c Abd al-Karim b. AblVAwja 5 (d. 155 A.H.), see notes to §79. 

Cf., Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 246-247, where the same point is made. 

275 The MuHamad makes no reference to the small finger (khinsir ) as a divine attribute. 

Cf., the last part of §152. In his Kitab al-Mawdu c at (I, 122), Ibn al-JawzI refers to this 
tradition (though in a slightly different form) and, after a brief analysis, pronounces it a 
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The Twenty-Seventh Tradition 

155 According to the Qadl, c Ikrima 277 said: “When God decides to put fear 
in the hearts of His creatures, He manifests a part of Himself ( abda c an 
ba c dihi) to the earth and it quakes; but when He wishes to destroy a people, 
He manifests Himself [fully] to it.” 278 
156 The Qadl said: “The phrase ‘He manifests a part of Himself’ is to be 
taken in its literal sense (' : ala zahirihi) as referring to His essence, but not in 
such a way as to imply that God is divided into parts ( tab c ld ).” Now he who 
says that [God] manifests a part ( ba c d) of Himself that is not in reality a 
part iba c d) utters nonsense. 279 To apply the term part [to God] on the basis 
of a report deriving from a Follower, even if it were authentic, is to 
contradict what the majority of Muslims have affirmed, for they are in 
agreement that the Creator is not to be thought of as divisible into parts 
(yataba cc du) . The words [cited in the saying of Tkrima] mean that God 
manifests some of His signs or wonders ( ba c d ayatihi ) [to the earth], 
nothing more. 280 

fabrication. Although he does declare the form reproduced here in KAS to be defective 
(§154), he seems unwilling to declare it a fabrication ( mawdu c a ). 

277 A mawla of Ibn c Abbas and a leading (though controversial) transmitter of the latter’s 
exegetical work. He travelled widely throughout the Umayyad empire (including Khurasan 
and the Maghrib), apparently in support of the Kharij! cause, and is said to have died in 
105/723 (or, according to some, in 107/725). For a review of the widely divergent assessments 
of Tkrima’s reliability as a transmitter and the soundness of his views, see DhahabI, Mlzan, 

I, 93-97; the Hilya of AbU Nuaym (III, 326-347); and Ibn al-jawzl’s Safwa (H, 58-59). For 
a modern perspective on Tkrima and a list of the sources on him, see the article by J. 
Schacht in El 2 , III, 1081-1082 (cf., Massignon, Lexique technique , 171, 289). 

278 Cf., DST, 54; and BA, 31b. See also Ibn Furak, Mushkil , 254, 3-5, where a slightly 
different form of the tradition is cited (reported by Tkrima on the authority of Ibn c Abbas). 
It seems evident from §156 (where he refers to the saying as a kalam tabi c l ) that Ibn 
al-Jawz! regarded this tradition as originating with c Ikrima. 

279 The verb might be construed as a passive (he should not be addressed or spoken 
to) but in this case, too, one is forced to assume an ellipsis. 

280 Ibn Furak glosses the expression as follows: » dyu il^JU jl 

JmwjJ Jli lo-S* j j&>-> U AjLo*>Lc.j AjLiI * j ^ I (( 4 ■ h x j 

« ‘ii (By the expression “He manifests a part ( ba c d) of Himself” He may well 

have meant: [He manifests] some (ba c d) of His signs so as to warn, to instill fear and to 
caution, for the Most High has said: “We sent signs for the purpose of instilling fear” [Ibn 
Furak, 254, 6-7; cf., 255, 16-17; S. 17: 59]). 
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The Twenty-Eighth Tradition 

157 Abu’l-Ahwas al-Jushami reported the following: “The Messenger of 
God once said [to my father, Malik b. Nadia]: ‘Is it true that you take a 
razor and cut off the ear of one of [your female camels] and then say: “This 
is a bahira”! And do you slit the ear of another and say: “This one is a 
sanma”?’ 2Sl He replied: ‘Yes’. [The Prophet] responded: ‘Stop this practice, 
for God’s razor (musa) is sharper than yours and His forearm (sffid) is 
stronger than yours.’” 282 

158 The Qadi [Abu Ya c la] said: “On the basis of a literal interpretation of 
this text it is possible to ascribe a forearm to God as an attribute of the 
divine essence (sifa li-dhatihi) However, the predication of a divine 
attribute on the basis of a questionable tradition ignores the normal under¬ 
standing of such expressions in Arabic usage. When [Arabs] speak thus they 
mean it only to be taken as a figure of speech ( tajawwuz ) or metaphor 
(istbdra), for the term “forearm” (sd c id), in such usage, is meant to connote 


281 On the various definitions of the terms hahlra and sarima, See Lane (157/2-3) and 
Lisan (IV, 43/2-44/1). Also, the article by Wensinck in El \ I, 922. 

282 See DST, 54; BA, 31b; BayhaqI, Asma>, 341-342; Tabari, Tafsir, XI, 122; Musnad, 
IV, 136-137; and Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqat, VI, 28. The longer version of this tradition ( Musnad, 
1H» 473) reads as follows: Abu 1-Ahwas related the following on the authority of his 
father, Malik b. Nadia: ‘The Prophet came to me while I was in an unkempt state, and he 
said: “Do you own livestock (mdl)T I said: “Yes!” The Prophet said: “What kind?” 
[Malik] said: “I have every kind, i.e., camels, cattle, horses, and sheep.” [The Prophet] said: 
“Since God gave them to you, they are yours. Do the camels of your people give birth with 
sound ears and you then take a razor and cut them off, and say: ‘These are bahirasT Do 
you slit the ears [of others], and then say: ‘These are sarimasT And you forbid these to 
yourself and your people?” [Malik] said: “Yes.” [The Prophet] said: “Accept what God has 
given you, for the forearm of God is stronger and the razor of God is sharper’”” (cf., 
Tabari, Tafsir, XI, 122). Lengthy discussions of this tradition are to be found in the 
standard commentaries on S. 5: 106 (cf., also S. 6: 140): e.g., Zad al-Maslr, II, 436-440; 
Tabari, Tafsir, XI, 121-122; and Zamakhsharl, Kashshaf, I, 649. For a literary analysis of a 
version of this hadlth, see S. Stetkevych, “Toward a Redefinition of ‘BadF Poetry,” 
Journal of Arabic Literature, 12 (1981), 1-29. For more on the pre-Islamic background of 
the practice of slitting the ears of animals, see the article “Bahlra” in El 2 , 1 , 922 (Wensinck); 
R. Paret, Kommentar, 130-136; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 112f.; 
Henninger, “Die unblutige Tierweihe der vorislamischen Arber in ethnologischer Sicht,” in 
Paideuma, Mitteilungen zur Kulturkunde, IV, 179-190; and Graf, Jagdbeute und Schlachttier 
im islamischen Recht; eine Untersuchung zur Entwicklung der islamischen Jurisprudent 
(Bonn 1959), 58ff. 
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power (quwwa) precisely because a person’s power is in his forearm. 283 The 
ignoring [of this distinction between modes of speech] is typical of the 
uneducated ( c ammlya) and a violation of the conditions on which [true] 
understanding rests. [If one were to accept a literalist point of view] it 
would also be necessary to ascribe a razor ( musa ) [to God]. 284 


The Twenty-Ninth Tradition 

159 [fol.32b] According to a tradition reported by Abu Hurayra, the Prophet 
said: “When a believer performs his prayers {salat) he is before the two 
eyes of Rahman .” 285 

160 In the preceding chapter, we have already discussed the question of 
“eyes” as applied to God in certain verses of the Quran. The point of the 
above tradition is [not that God has two eyes, but] that He observes the one 
who prays and so the latter ought to conduct himself in a manner befitting 
the occasion. It was for this reason that the Prophet said: “[When one of 


283 Ibn al-Jawz! here alludes to a hermeneutic principle spelled out more fully by Ibn 

Furak (. Mushkil , 257, 12-14): cJL* LS Oj-511 ^ U 

jjjLiU jlcUI jlj (jl cL ftjjiJI iJSI J _^J! (Arabs give the name of 

the substratum (locus) of a thing to the latter on account of the proximity [of the two], and 
so seeing is termed an eye and hearing an ear, so also power is termed a forearm because 
the forearm is a substratum or locus of power). Cf., BayhaqI, Asma?, 342, 12-17, where the 
same argument is made. 

284 The synatx of the Arabic text of the last part of the paragraph is rather involved, 
owing to the fact that a long parenthetical statement is embedded in a rather loosely 
constructed complex sentence. Because of the difficulty of rendering such a long sentence 
into an understandable English form, I have broken it down into several smaller units—while, 
at the same time, aiming to remain as close as possible to the overall sense of the Arabic. 

285 That is, before (or in front of) Rahman. This tradition does not appear in any of the 

canonical collections. In addition to DST (55) and BA (31b), where it appears in essentially 
the same form as we have it in KAS, it is also cited in the Mushkil of Ibn Furak (258, 
12-259, 2), albeit in a somewhat longer form: Jli :JLi 5 yj* ^1 ys- <^j y> * ^ Jjj 
dj Jli CuLlJI ISli ^)! Oy. iDUsaJI |»li IS] dJJI <dJI J 

djj cJ lAj y£ <iU j-s> 'j\ J-ii j-b y* ^J\ I ! cJ -L " y* (Jl J^ V J * 

(The Messenger of God said: “When a believer performs the salat he faces [lit. is before 
the two eyes of] Rahman\ and when he turns [away], the Lord says to him: To whom do 
you turn? Is it to one who is better than I? Draw near to Me for I am better for you than he 
to whom you turn’ ”). 
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you says his prayers] God is in front of him (qibala wajhihi ).” 286 The real 
point of these words is [not to locate God in a particular place but to 
underscore the point] that God sees [the one who prays]. 


The Thirtieth Tradition 

161 Bukhari and Muslim cite a tradition in their respective Sahihs in which 
Absha reports that the Prophet once came to visit her while another woman 
was in the house, and he said to 'Absha: “Who is this woman?” 'Absha 
replied: She is so and so,” and ['Absha] went on speaking of [the woman’s] 
dedication to her prayers. 287 The Prophet responded: “Enough said! You are 
responsible only for what you are capable of doing. By God, the Most High 
will not turn away (yamallu ) [from you] until you first turn away from 
Him.” 288 In another version of this tradition it reads: “God will not turn 
away [from you] in disgust (yasa’mu ) until you turn away [from Him] in 
disgust.” 289 

162 The maintain that this tradition means that He will not turn 

away {yamallu ) even though you turn away. This is the view of Ibn 


These words are part of a tradition in which worshippers are warned against spitting 
in front of them during the salat since God’s face is in front of the believer when he prays 
(see Muslim, masajid, 50; zuhd, 74; Bukhari, salat, 33; adhan, 94; adab, 75; Ibn Maja, 
masajid, 10 [763]; Abu Dawud, salat, 22; Nasah, masajid, 31; Musnad, II, 6, 29, 53, 66, 
72). The text given by Ibn Maja reads as follows: c Abd Allah b. 'Umar said: “The 
Messenger of God saw phlegm on the qibla of the mosque while he was saying his 
prayers, and he rubbed it off. After he had finished his prayers, he said [to those present]: 
‘When you say your prayers God is before your face. Therefore, let none of you spit in 
front of him during the prayers.’ ” Cf., BayhaqI, Asma’, 465, 16ff.; also Ibn Ftirak, 263, 4, 
and 265, 10-12. 

287 One version has 'Absha saying that the woman was in the habit of spending the 
whole of the night in prayer (BayhaqI, Asma\ 483; cf., Ibn Maja, zuhd, 28 [4239]). 

288 In slightly varying forms, this tradition appears in virtually all of the canonical collections. 
See, for example: Bukhari, irnan, 32 (Houdas and Marcais, Les Traditions, I, 24); Muslim. 
salat al-musafirln, 221; Nasah, qiyam al-layl, 17; Iman, 29. See also Bukhari, tajahhud, 
18; sawm, 52; libas, 43; Muslim, salat al-musafirln, 215; siyam, 177; Nasab, qibla, 13: 
Ibn Maja, zuhd, 28; Musnad, VI, 40, 51, 61, 84, 122, 189, 199, 212, 231, 233, 241, 244, 
250, and 268. Cf., also Lisan, XI, 629/1, 19-21; Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wll, 375 (Lecomte, 325): 
BayhaqI, Asma 1 , 483, 8-11; and Ibn Ftirak, Mushkil, 272. 

289 Muslim, salat al-musafirln, 220; and Musnad, VI, 247. 
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Qutayba and al-Khattabl 290 as well as the lexicographers among whom there 
is a consensus. 291 Some scholars (< qawm ) say that the one who turns away 
(malla) from something abandons it ( tarakahu ). [In line with this] the 
tradition would mean that God will not abandon (yatruku) His reward [to 
you] as long as you have not ceased rendering Him obedience. However, 
[the kind of] “turning away” ( malal ) that entails dislike (karahiya), irritation 
(istithqal ), aversion ( nufur ) and loathing (sa^ama) is impossible for [God] 
since He is not subject to change ( taghayyur ); participation in the phenomenal 
world (hulul al-hawadith ) is not possible for Him. 292 

163 The Qadl [Abu Ya c la] said: “It is possible to attribute a [literal] 
‘turning away’ (malal) to God, though not the kind that is a ‘turning away 
in disgust’ (sa’ama)” Such a statement, however, is contrary to what is 
known to the science of lexicography and [does not take into account] what 
is consistent with His being or what is a violation of that being. The 
expression “turning away in disgust” (sa^ama) may not be applied to Him. 


The Thirty-First Tradition 

164 Khawla bint Hakim reported that the Prophet said: “The last time God 
trampled [the idolaters] under foot (akhiru wafatin watPaha) was at Wajj.” 293 

165 Now Wajj is the name of a valley in the vicinity of Tahf 294 where 
God inflicted defeat [fol.33a] on the idolaters near the end of the Prophet’s 
life. The reference [to trampling under foot] appears in another tradition in 


290 See BayhaqI, Asma 483, 12ff., where the views of al-Khattabi are reported more 
fully. 

291 Cf. Lisan , XI, 629/1, 19ff. 

292 See Ibn Furak, 272, 7-9, where almost identical language is used. Because God is 
beyond the world of change, malal may be applied to God only if construed as metaphor. 
Cf., his Gharlb al-Hadith (II, 373, 11-13) where Ibn al-JawzI offers three possible 
interpretations of the verb malla, each metaphorical or quasi-metaphorical. 

293 The hadith fragment cited here is quoted in a number of sources; in addition to the 
citations by Ibn al-JawzI in DST (56-57); BA (32a); and Gharlb al-Hadith (II, 473); see 
also Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wll, 268-269 (Lecomte, 237-238); Ibn Furak, Mushkil , 279-280; 
BayhaqI, Asma?, 461; and Lisan, I, 197/1, 25ff. For the full text of the tradition, see the 
Musnad, VI, 409; and BayhaqI, 461 (cf., also Musnad, IV, 172; and Lane, 2949/2). 

294 According to some authorities, Wajj was another name for TaTf itself {Lisan, II, 397; 
cf., Marasid, III, 1426). 
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which the Prophet prays: “O God, make severe your trampling ( wafataka ) 
of Mudar.” 295 [What we have here is a metaphorical expression] involving 
the term “foot” ( qadam ); this was the view of Ibn Qutayba and a number of 
other authorities. 296 In his commentary on this tradition, Sufyan b. c Uyayna 
maintained that it refers to the last campaign—that is, against TaTf— 
undertaken by the Prophet. 

166 The Qadi said: “It is permissible, on the basis of our principles 
(usul ), to interpret this tradition literally ( c ala zahirihi ), for the meaning of 
the text refers to the divine essence itself ( adh-dhat ), not to God’s actions; 
thus we interpret [the term foot] in the prophetic saying ‘God will descend 
and place His foot in Hell’ as applying to the divine essence.” 297 The 
principles to which this man alludes lead inevitably to the attribution of 
corporeality ( tajsim ), locomotion ( intiqdl ), and movement ( haraka ) to God. 
Not only is this position anthropomorphist ( tashblh ), it violates literary 
usage ( lugha ) and contravenes both [sound] historical method ( ma c rifat 
at-tawarlkh ) and the proofs of reason ( adilla al- c uqul). [Abu Ya c la] was 
misled by a tradition in which Ka c b 298 is reported to have said: “Wajj is [the 
name of] a sacred ( muqaddas ) place from which the Lord ascended to 
heaven after He had completed 299 the creation of the earth.” 300 Even if these 


295 The tradition containing these words occurs frequently in the canonical collections; 
for a sampling of these, see the following: Bukhari, adhan , 128; istiqa\ 2; jihad , 98; 
anbiytf, 19; tafsir, 3 (9); adab, 110; Muslim, masajid , 294, 295; Abu Dawud, salat, 216; 
witr, 10; Nasa 3 !, tatblq, 27; Ibn Maja, iqdma, 145; Musnad , II, 239, 255, 271, 418, 470, 
502, and 521. Bukhari, adhan , 128 ( Les traditions , I, 267), adds the following explanation 
at the end of the tradition: “The people of Mudar who lived to the east [of Medina] were at 
that time hostile to him (the Prophet).” 

296 See Ibn Qutayba, Ta^wll, 269; cf., also BayhaqI, Asmcd, 461-462; and Ibn Furak, 
Mushkil , 279-280. Ibn Furak’s interpretation of this expression is based almost entirely on 
Ibn Qutayba; in contrast to Ibn Qutayba, however, Ibn Furak goes on to work out the 
theological implications of the tradition. It is worth noting that all three authors cite the view 
of Sufyan in support of their own position, as Ibn al-JawzI himself will do in the following 
sentence. 

297 On this tradition and its interpretation, see §§105-109. 

298 Ka c b al-Ahbar b. Mati c , a Yemenite Jew who converted to Islam during the reign of 
c Umar and is said to have been the source of many reports of Jewish origin that found their 
way into early Islam. He reportedly died in Hims near the end of c Uthman’s reign, possibly 
in 32/652. 

299 The expression yawma qada used here might also be rendered: “on the day when He 
decreed the creation of the earth” (cf., Lecomte, 239). 
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words go back to Ka c b, it is possible that he received them from the Ahl 
al-Kitab, for we know that he transmitted numerous sayings from them. If 
we were to conclude that the saying does go back to \Ka c b, V/refers to 
the place at which [God] “ascended” ( istawa) from the earth after its 
creation was completed. 301 He then went up ( c araja) [to the heavens], but 
only in the sense that He turned His attention to (jamada i/a) 302 the creation 
of the heavens, as the Quran itself says: “Then He ‘went up to’ ( istawa 
ila ) 303 the heavens which then consisted [only] of vapor (< dukhan ) ” 304 It was 
reported by Abu Hurayra that the Prophet said: “During my night journey 
Gabriel came and led me to the Rock of Jerusalem ( sakhra bayt al-muqaddas) 
and said: ‘This is the place from which your Lord ascended to heaven.’ ” 305 
This saying, however, was transmitted by Bakr b. Ziyad, who used to 
fabricate traditions and claim that he had received them from a reliable 
transmitter. 306 If someone should point out that Ibn c Abbas said: “[The 
Quranic expression] istawa ila as-sama? means that He ascended ( sa c ida ) to 


300 This tradition, with a full isnad , is cited by Ibn Qutayba ( Ttfwll, 270 [Lecomte, 239]) 
as an example of a tradition that is problematic on account of its anthropomorphist implications. 
For other instances of the tradition, see Lisan (II, 397); and Taj al- c Arus, (II, 270 [Cairo, 
1306]). 

301 According to this interpretation, Wajj was the name of the last part of the earth to be 
created, and thus the place from which God ascended to the heavens in order to attend to 
their creation. 

302 1 take c amada ila primarily as a gloss on istawa , not on the verb c araja. 

303 Or perhaps: turned His attention to.... 

304 Also translated “smoke” or “mist” by some. For further discussion of this verse (S. 
41:11) and the problem posed by the verb istawa , see Zad al-Masir , VII, 245, and 
especially I, 58; Zamakhshari, Kashshaf\ III, 445 (also I, 270-271); Tabari, Tafsir, I, 
429-437; R. Paret, Kommentar, 433-434; and KAS, §§49 to 59. On the question of the 
order of creation, Ibn al-JawzI (following Mujahid, Hasan al-Basrl, Ibn c Abbas) favored 
the view that the earth was created before the heavens ( Zad al-Masir , I, 58). 

305 For a longer version of this saying, see: Kitab al-Mawdu c at, I, 113 (with a complete 
isnad ); cf., Mizan, I, 345, where a slightly different matn and isnad are given (Bakr b. 
Ziyad al-Bahill from Ibn al-Mubarak from Ibn Hibban). Both Ibn al-JawzI and Dhahab! 
reject the tradition as a fabrication ( mawdu c a ). 

306 In his Kitab ad-Dvfafa* (I, 149), Ibn al-JawzI cites Ibn Hibban as the source of this 
statement and notes that the latter regarded Bakr as a “charlatan” (dajjal). Also, see Dhahab! 
(Mizan, I, 345) where the same charges are made. Neither Ibn al-JawzI nor Dhahab! locate 
Bakr in time, but it would appear from the two notices that he must have lived during the 
8th century. 
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the heavens,” we would insist that it rather means “His command (amruhu) 
ascended,” since God does not admit of movement or change. 

167 Scholars fall into three [fol.33b] classes in regard to texts bearing on 
the divine attributes (akhbar as-sifat). The first group allows such texts to 
stand as they are without gloss ( tafslr ) or metaphorical interpretation (ta^wll), 
unless there is no other recourse. Thus, for example, in the case of the verse 
“Your Lord comes” 307 —they take it to mean that His command (amr) 
comes. This was the approach followed by the salaf. The second group 
[consists of those who advocate] a metaphorical interpretation ( ta*wll ), 
though it is a position fraught with some risk, 308 as we have noted previously. 
The third group takes sense experience as its point of departure in determining 
the meaning of the text. Ignorance is widespread among those [in this 
group] who specialize in the transmission of texts ( naqilln ), since they are 
not familiar with the rational sciences (jilm al-ma c qulat) by which one can 
know what may be ascribed to God and what may not, for the rational 
sciences (< Him al-ma c qulat ) 309 safeguard such texts from being construed in 


307 S. 89:22 

308 Cf., §36 (and elsewhere in ch. 1) where Ibn al-Jawz! concedes that when practiced in 
a public setting metaphorical interpretation can undermine the faith of rank and file believers 
by raising doubts as to the adequacy and reliability of scripture. But Ibn al-Jawz! seems 
equally firm that ttfwil, when practiced by competent authorities, need not have harmful 
consequences. Indeed, he argues frequently that it is the only sure way of protecting the 
unity and transcendence of God. It is a question of where and by whom tcfwTl is practiced. 

309 Apart from the two occurrences in §167, Ibn al-Jawz! uses the expression c ilm 
al-ma c quldt nowhere else in KAS (the term maSqulat does appear in §245, and in §115 
ma c qul occurs, but neither passage throws any light on his use of c ilm al-ma c quldt). If, by 
this expression, he is referring to a specific science or a group of sciences, exactly what he 
has in mind is unclear since there is no elaboration of the expression. It is clear that he 
could not have had metaphysics in mind even though the expression is sometimes used in 
that sense. It is also possible, however, that he is not referring to a science or set of 
sciences at all but rather to a set of principles based on reason or a method of reasoning. In 
any case, it is clear from his repeated references to reason ( c aql ), especially in chapter 1, 
that Ibn al-Jawz! had a fairly robust faith in the essential goodness of reason and its powers 
(cf., e.g., his Dhamm al-Hawa, 5-11, where he takes up the question of c aql, its nature, and 
its virtues. In the same chapter he cites a number of prophetic traditions celebrating the 
virtues of c aql, among them the following: “A man may be among those who observe the 
fast, the salat, the hajj, and the jihad, but on the day of judgment he will be recompensed 
only in accordance with the degree to which he followed the dictates of reason” [Dhamm, 
7, 6-7]). From the references to reason in KAS, it is clear that c aql is a faculty that has 
access to a truth independently of sense experience and revelation. It is on the basis of c aql 
that we can know that God is beyond the categories of time and place, and that He is not 


f 
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anthropomorphic terms. When people lack [a knowledge of these sciences] 
they are prone to construe sacred texts by reference to sense experience. 310 It 
was this [very tendency] that the Qadi exemplified when he said: “On the 
basis of our principles, it is possible to interpret the expression ‘trampling 
under foot’ 311 as applying to God, and to relate it to the divine essence itself 
(, adh-dhat ).” By his own admission their principles take the senses as their 
point of reference. If only they had understood that movement ( haraka ), 
locomotion ( intiqal ), and change ( taghayyur ) are not to be predicated of 
God, they would not have taken sense experience as their starting point. 

168 It is astounding that [Abu Ya c la] could make the [above] statement 
and then turn around and say: “...but not in the sense of movement or 
change,” thereby contradicting himself. One of the strangest things I have 
come across is a report from Abu’l- c Izz b. Kadish 312 according to which 


capable, therefore, of being localized in space, or subject to movement or to change of any 
sort. Ibn al-jawzl’s conception of reason clearly owed much to Mu c tazil! and Ash c arl kalam 
and beyond these to the Aristotelian and Neoplatonic conceptions of reason, though we can 
be fairly certain that he had only the vaguest idea of the historical roots of the notion of c aql 
as he understood it. As for the Greeks and the medieval mutakallimun, reason has a double 
function: it is the source of truth regarding the nature and being of God, but it is also a 
moral force in that it is through reason that human beings exercise control over the desires 
and passions of the carnal soul ( nafs ). 

310 Cf., Sayd al-Khatir, 428-432 (fasl 236). 

311 See the first several lines of §164. 

312 In his notice on Ibn Kadish in the Muntazam (X, 28), Ibn al-Jawz! gives his name as 
Ahmad b. c Ubayd Allah b. Muhammad b. Ahmad Abu’l- c Izz b. Kadish al- c Ukbar! (d. 
526/1131), which he says, he copied down from a document written in the hand of Ibn 
Kadish himself. Ibn al-Jawz! acknowledges having studied hadlth under him and even 
having received an ijaza (permission) to transmit the traditions of Ibn Kadish. It is evident 
from the notice in the Muntazam, however, that Ibn al-jawzl’s attitude toward him was 
mixed. On the one hand, he notes that his knowledge of the hadlth was extensive and that 
he was highly regarded by a number of scholars, among them the Hanball polymath Abu 
Muhammad b. al-Khashshab (d. 567/1171), but Ibn al-Jawz! also notes that the highly 
respected hadlth expert, Muhammad b. Nasir [d. 550/1155]), viewed him with suspicion 
because, on at least one occasion, he had fabricated a tradition and placed it in the mouth of 
the Prophet—something which Ibn Kadish later acknowledged and sincerely regretted. Ibn 
al-Jawz! does not include Ibn Kadish in his Mashyakha despite the fact that the latter was 
one of his first teachers in the science of hadlth. No mention is made in the biographical 
literature of Ibn Kadish’s legal affiliation. In addition to the Muntazam , notices on Ibn 
Kadish can be found in the following: Bidaya, XII, 219; Shadharat, IV, 78; Kamil , X, 
683; and Mlzan, I, 118 (cf., Mir^at az-Zaman, 344, and 455). 
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Abu Ja c far Muhammad b. c Uthman b. Abl Shayba 313 is said to have written 
the following in his Kitab al- c Arsh: “God informed me that He went (, sara ) 
from the earth to heaven, and then from heaven to His Throne upon which 
He then seated Himself.” 314 We are thankful to God that He has not dimin- 
inished our portion of a knowledge that is based on both revelation and 
reason. We keep ourselves aloof from those who have brought shame on 
our school (madhhabana), for people would otherwise censure us because 
of what they teach. 


The Thirty-Second Tradition 

169 [fol.34a] According to Abu Umama, the Prophet said: “[God’s] servants 


313 The full isnad reads: Ibn Kadish from Abu Talib al- c Ushar! from Abu’l-Fath b. 
Abfl-Fawaris from Abu c AlI b. as-Sawwaf from Abu Ja c far Muhammad b. c Uthman b. 
Abl Shayba. The latter, the source of the report, was a Kufan traditionist who later settled 
in Baghdad where he died in 297/910. He was regarded by many as an exceptionally 
learned individual who composed a number of valuable works ( tawallf mufida ) in the 
science of hadlth, among them a biographical work on traditionists (Ibn Athlr, Lubab, II, 
315), and several other works on the science of tradition. In addition to these, he was the 
author of several more popular works, including the Kitab al- c Arsh (referred to above by 
Ibn al-Jawz!) and a short work entitled Kitab Flhi Dhikr Khalq Adam wa KhatPatihi (GAS, 
I, 164). His work as a traditionist was vigorously defended by a number of contemporaries 
(among them Abu C A1I Salih Jazara, c Abdan and Ibn c AdI); some traditionists, however, 
considered him unreliable, and some even accused him of the deliberate fabrication of 
traditions. Among the severest of his critics were c Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. Hanbal, Abu 
Muhammad b. Khirash, Daraqutnl, Abu Bakr al-Barqanl, and, above all, Abu Ja c far al- 
Hadraml (known to his contemporaries under the nickname Mutayyan). As his notice on 
Ibn Abl Shayba indicates, Ibn al-JawzI tended to side with the critics (Muntazam, VI, 
95-96; cf., also his Kitab ad-D^aftf, III, 84-85). For a detailed account of the conflict 
between Ibn Abl Shayba and Mutayyan, see Ta^rlkh Baghdad, III, 43-44; and Mlzan, III, 
642-643. Cf., also Biddya, XI, 118-119; and Shadharat, II, 226. 

314 A manuscript of the work is fortunately extant under the title Kitab al- c Arsh wa Ma 
RuwiyaFihi (Zahirlya Library, Damascus, Hadlth no. 297, fol. 105b—119a [cf., GAS, I, 
164, where the title is given as Kitab al- c Arsh wa Ma Warada Flhi]). The sentence cited 
above by Ibn al-JawzI is an exact quote of what appears near the bottom of fol. 106b of the 
manuscript. Whether this relatively short manuscript of Kitab al- c Arsh is the complete work 
or merely an abridgment of a longer original remains to be determined, however. Though 
undated, the evidence furnished by the manuscript would indicate that it was copied sometime 
in the early part of the 7th century A.H. 
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do not approach Him with the like of what proceeded from Him (kharaja 
minhu), namely the Quran.” 315 

170 In a tradition reported by c Uthman, the Prophet said: “The superiority 
of the Quran to other forms of speech is comparable to God’s superiority 
over His creatures, for the Quran proceeded from Him (minhu kharaja) and 
will return to Him.” 316 The point of the saying is that the Quran has come 
( wasala ) to us from Him (min c indahu) and will return to Him again; 
moreover, [the saying] is to be taken as resting on the authority of the 
Prophet. 317 


315 According to Tirmidhi, the words jl^ aJI at the end were added to the matn by one 

of its transmitters (viz., AbiPn-Nadr Hashim b. Qays al-Kinanl [d. 207/822]) and are to be 
regarded as a gloss (Tirmidhi, thawab al-QuFan, 17). In addition to Tirmidhi, the matn as 
it appears above in KAS (cf., also §237) is found in DST, 60; BA, fol. 32b; Ibn Furak, 
Mushkil, 286; and Ta’rlkh Baghdad, VII, 88, 19-21. In his al-Jami c al-Kabir, SuyutI cites 
the following variant: ^ <cJI ^*>1 All ^1 iLjJ! Jo U ([God’s] servants do 

not approach Him with anything more pleasing to Him than what proceeded from Him 
[cited in DST, 60, n. 1]). For other variations on the tradition, see Musnad, VI, 256; 
BayhaqI, AsmcP, 241, 4-5, 9-10, and 236, 13-14. 

316 See Tirmidhi, thawab al-QuFan, 25; DarimI, fadaHl al-QuFan, 6 (2); Ibn Qudama, 
c Aqlda (edited by H. Daiber with commentary) in Studia Arabica etlslamica (Beirut 1981), 
109, 20-21 (Arabic text; 116 [commentary]); Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 288, 6-7; and BayhaqI, 
AsmcP, 237-239, where several nearly identical versions of the tradition are cited; also R. 
Frank, Beings and their Attributes (Albany 1978), 9 and n. 2. For a detailed study of early 
debates concerning the origin of the Quran and the significance of the expression 

aJI ii jjuj, see Madelung, “Origins of the Controversy Concerning the Creation of the 
Koran” in Orientalia Hispanica sive studia F. M. Pareja octogenario dicata, 513-516. 
Madelung suggests that the saying was an attempt by early (pr e-mihna) traditionalists to 
counter the Mu c tazill (and earlier Jahml) claim that the Quran was created outside God 
(d^s. ^ jJl>) and separate from Him since His essence is beyond change. Sunni traditiona¬ 
lists, by contrast, maintained that the Quran enjoys a special relationship to the divine 
essence, for “it proceeded from Him and will return to Him.” Hence, by virtue of its divine 
source, the Quran stands apart from the world of created things. Even though the Quran is 
not God it is qualitatively different from those entities that make up the created order. 

317 That is, it is to be taken as marfu c , viz, a tradition going back to the Prophet and 

reported by a Companion (cf., BayhaqI, AsmcP, 237, 15, 20; 238, 19; and 239, 8). Even 
though Ibn al-jawzl does not indicate here how the two sayings of this section were 
construed by Hanballs, his comments in §237, where he cites the tradition from Abu 
Umama again, suggest that there was a tendency in Hanball circles to understand the 
process of revelation in ways that had anthropomorphic implications. In §237 he comments 
on the £> as follows: <y> p**> ^ jyv. T? ^ 
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The Thirty-Third Tradition 

171 Abu Hurayra reported that the Messenger of God said: “God recited 
[the surahs] TcPHcP and Y&Sin for a thousand years before He created 
Adam. 318 When the angels heard [the recitation of these surahs from] the 
Quran, they said: ‘Blessed be the community to whom these words shall be 
revealed; blessed be the hearts that shall memorize them and the tongues 
that shall recite them.’” 319 

172 This tradition, which Ibrahim b. Muhajir 320 transmitted from c Umar 
b. Hafs 321 is apocryphal ( mawdu c ). Ibn c AdI remarked that among the traditions 


p—> 4-*^ ([<lu £>] Y? means that it became manifest from Him, but one should 

not suppose that it was like the going out of one body from another, for God is not a body 
nor is His word a body). Ibn al-Jawzf s paraphrase of the tradition in the last sentence of 
§170 seems to accent the destination of revelation (its reception by humankind) as opposed 
to the Quran’s origins, though without neglecting entirely the question of origin. It is worth 
noting, however, that the origin of revelation is no longer described as a “going out” but 
rather as an “arriving to...from...” (aJLLc LlJI J~s>j). The terminology and word order of 
this sentence does seem to indicate a shift of emphasis away from origin (and particularly a 
literalistic conception of origin) to an emphasis on reception. For a more detailed discussion 
of the theological implications of the two sayings of this section, see Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 
286-289. There is little, if anything, in Ibn Furak’s discussion that Ibn al-Jawz! would have 
objected to. For a Hanball perspective on the question of the Quran’s eternity, see Arberry, 
“A Hanbalite Tract on the Eternity of the QuFan,” Islamic Culture , III (1956), 23ff. 

318 The surahs in question are 20 and 36, respectively. 

319 In addition to DST, 61; and BA, 32b; see also, BayhaqI, AsmcB, 232, 8-11; Ibn Furak, 
Mushkil, 289, 11-12; Kitab al-Mawdu c at, I, 109, 2-5; and al-Ghazzall, Ihya\ I, 273, 3-5. 
This hadith is not to be found in any of the canonical collections. For a translation of the 
text of the saying, see Madelung, “Origins of the Controversy Concerning the Creation of 
the Koran” in Orientalia Hispanica sive studia F. M. Pareja octogenario dicata, 515. 

320 Ibrahim b. Muhajir b. Mismar, a Medinese traditionist who, according to Madelung, 
flourished during the first half of the 2nd/8th century (Madelung, “Origin,” 515, n. 2). This 
dating, however, seems too early since in several sources (including KAS) Ibrahim is said 
to have studied hadith under c Umar b. Hafs b. Dhakwan who, according to al-Khatlb, died 
in 198/813 (Ta^rlkh Baghdad, XI, 192-194). It seems more likely that Ibrahim belongs to 
the late 8th century (or perhaps early 9th). The only two notices I have found on him (Ibn 
al-Jawzfs KDM, I, 54-55; and Dhahabfs Mizan, I, 67) focus almost entirely on his work 
as a traditionist and provide virtually no information on the details of his life. 

321 c Umar b. Hafs b. Dhakwan Abu Hafs al- c Abdi, a native of Basra who settled in 
Baghdad and died there in 198/813. The sources are virtually unanimous in declaring him 
to be unreliable in matters of hadith. For notices on him, see Ibn Sa c d, VII, 344; Tarlkh 
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reported by this Ibrahim none fits the definition of a munkar tradition better 
than this one, for he was the only one to transmit it [from c Umar b. 
Hafs]. 322 Bukhari himself pointed out that Ibrahim b. Muhajir was a weak 
authority whose traditions fall into the class of those that are to be rejected 
in their entirety ( munkar al-hadlth) , 323 Of c Umar b. Hafs, Ahmad b. Hanbal 
said: “We bum his traditions!” 324 Yahya b. Ma c In maintained [that traditions 
reported by him] are not to be trusted. NasaT said that his traditions are to 
be set aside {matruk al-hadlth) . 325 Finally, the traditionist Abu Hatim b. 
Hibban said: “The text {matn) of this tradition is a fabrication ( mawdu c )” 326 


The Thirty-Fourth Tradition 

173 In the Sahlhs of Bukhari and Muslim it is reported on the authority of 
Abu Hurayra that the Prophet said: “When God had completed the creation 
of humankind, kinship ( rahim) stood up and said: This is the place of 
refuge from the severing [of kinship ties]!’ [God] replied: ‘Yes indeed! Are 
you not pleased that I strengthen those who strengthen you and weaken 
those who weaken you?’” 327 In another tradition recorded by Bukhari, the 


Baghdad, XI, 192-194; KDM, II, 206; and Mizan, III, 189-190. 

322 A munkar tradition is one that is objectionable because it is transmitted by a single 
authority whose reputation is insufficient to offset the fact of his being its only transmitter 
{El 2 , HI, 26b; Dozy, II, 722/2; cf., Guillaume, Traditions of Islam, 181). 

323 If a transmitter is classfied as munkar al-hadlth, all of his traditions are to be rejected 
(cf., El 2 , III, 26b). 

324 Or “we tear them up” (e.g., Ta^rlkh Baghdad, XI, 193). 

325 See Ta’rlkh Baghdad, XI, 193, where the same charge is levelled against c Umar b. 
Hafs. A tradition designated as matruk is to be “abandoned” because it comes from “a 
single transmitter who is suspected of falsehood..., or is openly wicked in deed or word or 
is guilty of much carelessness or frequent wrong notions” {El 2 , III, 26b). 

326 Cf., Mizan, I, 67. Although Ibn al-Jawzfs discussion of this tradition is limited to its 
isnad, it is likely that his real objection had to do with its matn, though he does not tell us 
what this was. He may have found the portrayal of God as reciting the Quran (with its 
anthropomorphist implications) troubling, but he also may have been troubled by the notion 
of the Quran’s pre-eternity, which seems to be at least implied in the tradition. If this latter 
was a problem for him, he was not the only Hanbal! to be exercised over this question (cf., 
Madelung, “Origins,” 523-525). 

327 Literally, “I join (or unite) those who join (or unite) you and I sever those who sever 
you.” Among the numerous citations of this tradition, see esp., Muslim, al-birr wa’s-sila, 
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Prophet is reported to have said: “The term kinship ( rahim ) is derived from 
the same root (, shajna) as the term Rahman (the All-Merciful).” 328 

174 Abu c Ubayd states that the term shajna, also pronounced shujna [or 
shijna], denotes the branches of a tree. [fol.34b] In the above tradition, 
then, the term shajna refers to an intimate relationship of interconnection 
like the roots and branches of a tree that are intertwined with each other. 329 

175 This tradition may be construed in one of two ways. It may mean 
that God shows special regard for kinship (rahim)\ and so He strengthens 
those who strengthen it, weakens those who weaken it, and sees to it that its 
rights are respected in the same way that one shows special regard for 
one’s kinfolk over those to whom one is not related by blood. Or it may 
mean that the term rahim is derived from [the same root as] the name 
Rahman, as if to emphasize [rahim’s] importance by calling attention to the 
derivation of the term. This latter interpretation is supported by a tradition 
in which c Abd ar-Rahman b. c Awf reports, on the authority of the Prophet, 
that God said: “I am Rahmanl I have created rahim and have derived its 
name from mine. Hence those who strengthen it, I will strengthen them, 
and those who sever it, I will scatter them.” 330 In another tradition, not 
cited in the canonical collections, the following words are found: “ Rahim is 
a branch (shajna) which is joined to the loin (haqw) of Rahman ,” 331 A 
variant of this tradition reads: “When God created humankind, rahim stood 


16; Bukhari, tafslr di-Qur’an, 47 (Les traditions. III, 445); adab, 13 (Les traditions, IV, 
143-144); tawhid, 35 ( Les traditions, IV, 624); Musnad, II, 330, 383, 406; BayhaqI, 
Asma\ 368-369; and Graham, Divine Word, 134ff. Cf., also Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 301-303, 
where several related traditions are cited and discussed. 

328 The tradition in Bukhara (adab, 13 [2]) reads: ^ J\ ' 0 I :JU '^Jl ^ J\ ^ 

«u-*ks cUks -cxLsj ^ :<Jjl JUi Cf., also TirmidhT, al-birr wa’s-sila, 

16; Musnad, I, 190, 321; II, 160, 295, 383, 406, 455; and BayhaqI, Asmd’, 370, 8-13; also 
Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 301; and Graham, Divine Word, 135. 

329 On the Kufan grammarian Abu c Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam (d. 224/838), see El 2 , 1, 
157. See also Ibn al-Jawzi, Gharlb al-Hadith, I, 523, where Abu c Ubayd’s comments on 
shajna/shujna are cited. 

330 For this tradition, see Abu Dawud, zakat, 45; Musnad , I, 191, 194; II, 160, 498; 
TirmidhI, al-birr wa’s-sila, 9; Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 301; BayhaqI, Asma\ 370; and Graham, 
Divine Word, 134. 

331 DST, 62; BayhaqI, Asmd 3 , 368, 369; and Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 301. 
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up and seized the loin of Rahman and said: ‘This is the place of refuge from 
the severing [of kinship ties].’” 332 

176 Since [the above] sayings contain figures of speech ( amthal ), whose 
meaning we have already explained, the reference to [ rahim’s ] clinging to 
the loin of Rahman also ought to be construed [metaphorically], viz., as a 
request for aid ( istijara ) and protection ( ifisam ). 333 This is born out by a 
tradition in the two Sahihs in which c A 5 isha reports that the Prophet said: 
“Rahim is suspended ( mu c allaqa) from the throne ( c arsh ), and it says: 
‘Those who strengthen me, God will strengthen them, and those who weaken 
me, God will weaken them.’” 334 Abu Bakr al-Bayhaql said: “The loin 
( haqw ) is equated with loin cloth ( izar ); 335 hence the tradition [referring to 
rahim’s attachment to God’s loin] means that it is attached to [or seeks the 
protection of] God’s power ( c /zz).” 336 

177 Ibn Hamid said: “It is essential to affirm that God does have a loin 
and that rahim actually attaches itself to it. We also believe that God has a 
side (janb ), for the Quran states: ‘Alas for me, for I have neglected God’s 
side (janb ).’” 337 This man is utterly bereft of understanding! How can one 
be neglectful of someone’s “side”? He then went on to maintain that attachment 
(ta c alluq) implies proximity and even contact (mumassa) with [God’s] loin, 
since it is reported in a tradition that God permitted [fol.35a] David to 
draw near enough as to be able to touch a part of Him. 338 The Qadi went 
even further [in his commentary] on this saying, but he added the caveat: 
[the reference to God’s loin] does not mean that He [literally] possesses 
such an organ or that He is made up of parts; rahim’s taking hold of [God’s 
loin] does not imply bodily organs or a multiplicity of parts, nor does it 

332 Bukhari, tafslr al-Qur^an, 47. 

333 Cf., Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 302, 1-3, 11-12; and Bayhaqi, Asma\ 369, 6-8. 

334 Muslim, al-birr wa^s-sila, 17; Musnad, II, 163, 190, 193, 209; and Bayhaqi, AsmcP, 
369. Cf., also Lisdn, XIV, 189, 10. 

335 A metaphor for power. 

336 In short, God’s power or might is the place of refuge from the severing of kinship ties 

(rahim). Ibn al-JawzI’s “quote” here is actually a paraphrase of al-Bayhaqfs statement. The 
full text reads: LjcJiaJI ^ b yu I j-sJG *S\ bj \j\j jlj^l yU-l 

oSUj (AsmcP, 369, 8-9). 

337 S. 39: 56. See KAS, §61, for more on this verse and its “proper” interpretation. 

338 1 have not found this saying cited elsewhere. For more on Dawud and his place in 
Muslim belief and piety, see El 2 , II, 182. 
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imply union (ittisal) or contact (mumassa). [Abu Ya c la] then went on to 
contradict these confused comments by adding: “The expression rahim 
(kinship) is an ellipsis that stands for dhu’r-rahim (one devoted to kinship); 339 
it is [rahim] who clings to the loin of Rahman. [Thus, in the text of the 
tradition] the governing word (mudaf) of the construct phrase is suppressed 
and the object of the phrase (mudaf ilayhi) stands by itself, for it makes no 
sense to attribute an act of ‘clinging to’ or ‘attaching oneself to’ (ta c alluq) 
rahim. Rather, what is meant is that the person devoted to kinship (dhu’r-rahim) 
attaches himself to the loin [of God].” 340 

178 [The net result of Abu Ya c la’s approach] is to give added weight to 
anthropomorphic and corporealist interpretations [of the tradition]. Discussion 
with such persons is useless, for as the saying goes: “Without reason ( c aql) 
there can be no meeting [of minds] (qirari)” If the one possessing 
rahim —being a body (jism) —is attached (ta c alluq), then to what is it at¬ 
tached? 341 We seek God’s protection against errors of understanding! 

The Thirty-Fifth Tradition 

179 In his Sahlh, Muslim reports [from Aba Hurayra] that the Prophet 
said: “God says: ‘Invincible power (al- c izz) is My loin cloth (izarl) and 
majesty (al-kibriytf) is My cloak (riddel). Whoever challenges Me in respect 
of either of them, him will I punish.’” 342 

180 Abu Sulayman al-Khattabl said: “This saying means that majesty 
(kibriya) and power ( c azama) are attributes unique to God. No one is 
comparable to God in respect of these qualities. It is not appropriate for 


339 Literally, “the one possessing rahim ” which I take to mean: the one devoted to filial 
ties or virtues. 

340 In the sense of taking refuge in, or seeking the protection of. One of Ibn al-Jawzfs 
problems with this kind of analysis is that it does not tackle the central problem of the 
tradition, viz., the question of the loin. 

341 Despite Abu Ya c la’s grammatical analysis of the saying, the central problem remains: 
what is to be made of the reference to the loin? 

342 The tradition may be found in the following in substantially the same form cited by 
Ibn al-JawzI: Muslim, al-birr wa’s-sila, 136; Abu Dawud, libas, 28; Ibn Maja, zuhd, 16 
(2, 3); Musnad, II, 248, 376, 414, 427, 442; VI, 19; and Munawl, Ithafat , 45 (90-92). Also 
see BayhaqI, Asmtf, 133, 12-13; 138, 21-22; Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 316; and Graham, Divine 
Word, 162-163. Most versions of this tradition are traced back to Abu Hurayra. 
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anyone to presume to possess them, for the qualities befitting a creature are 
modesty and self-abasement. The terms cloak (rida?) and loin cloth ( izar ) 
are used above as figures of speech ( mathalan ) and, as such, were meant to 
emphasize that just as no one may share [God’s] ‘cloak’ or ‘loin cloth’ so 
also no creature may share in His majesty or power.” 


The Thirty-Sixth Tradition 

181 In the Sahihs of Bukhari and Muslim there is a tradition, cited on the 
authority of Abu Hurayra, in which the Prophet says: “God said: ‘I am 
present [fol.35b] when My servant thinks of Me and I am with him whenever 
he mentions Me; if he mentions Me in his soul (ft nafsihi), I will mention 
him in My soul (fi nafsi). If he mentions Me before an assembly, I will 
mention him before an even better assembly. If he draws near to Me by a 
handsbreadth (shibr), I will draw near to him by an arm’s length ( dira c )\ if 
he draws near to Me by an arm’s length, I will draw near to him by a 
fathom ( ba c )\ and if he comes to Me walking, I will come to him running.’ ” 343 
182 The Qadi [Abu Ya c la] maintained that God has a soul (nafs) and that 
it is an attribute over and above His essence (zaHda c ala’dh-dhat ). These are 
the words of an innovator (mubtadi c ) and reflect an anthropomorphist stance 
(tashblh ); no distinction is to be made between God’s dhat and His nafs. 3AA 

343 See Bukhari, tawhld, 15, 3 (Houdas, Les traditions, IV, 588); Muslim, dhikr wa 
du c (P, 2a, 2b, also 19 and 20; and Muslim, tawba, 1. For other references to this tradition, 
see Ibn Ma]a, adab, 58; TirmidhI, da c awat, 31; Musnad, II, 251, 315, 391, 413, 445, 480, 
516, 517, 524, 534, 539; III, 210,277,491; and IV, 106. Other references to this tradition, 
with commentary, are found in BayhaqI, Asmtf, 457ff.; Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 222-223 and 
317-322; Ibn Khyzayma, Tawhld, 7; QushayrI, Risala, 322; Ibn Qutayba, Ta^wll, 284 (cf., 
Lecomte, 249); and Graham, Divine Word, 127-128. Cf., also KAS, §§33/6 and 222 where 
the last part of this saying is cited. 

344 The statement attributed to Abu YaTa and Ibn al-Jawzfs comments above should be 
read in the light of §44 where the meaning of the expression e-LJlj is stated quite 
clearly: jlJ ji l-Lfcj -.cJi .^Jli UJlj 'Hu? LJJ dJ jl u Jlc -A? 

: l lj olJJI of dSf ?)1 (The Qadi [Abu Ya c la] held that God’s 

nafs is an attribute over and above His essence. But this view is derivative of a corporealist 
perspective, for it assumes that [God’s] essence is a ‘thing’ and that [His] nafs is something 
distinct from it). To affirm that something is otJJI IjJ\j is to assert that the thing in 
question is separate from the divine essence, which for Ibn al-jawzl is tantamount to 
adopting an anthropomorphist or corporealist stance since it introduces multiplicity into the 
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There is no reason not to accept the interpretation referred to above in 
connection with our discussion of the verses of the Quran. 345 Expressions 
such as “drawing near” (< qurh ) and “running” ( harwala ) occur frequently in 
Arabic, as e.g., in the Quranic verse where it speaks of “...those who 
‘march’against our signs [so as to thwart them].” 346 It is clearly not a 
question of literal or physical movement ( mashy ). 347 


The Thirty-Seventh Tradition 

183 Abu SaTd [al-Khudrl] reported a tradition in which the Prophet said: 
“God is beautiful (jamll ) and He loves beauty ( jamal ).” 348 

184 According to the experts {‘ulamtf), the term jamll here has the special 
sense of mujmil, viz., one whose beauty is expressed in his actions. [When 
applied to God, it refers to] His creation of beauty of form {sura), of 
character {akhlaq), and of deeds ( ihsan ). 349 One judges to be beautiful 

being of God. See Mushkil, 319-320, where Ibn Furak argues that the term nafs, when 
applied to God, must be construed as being identical with the divine essence. On the 
question of the nafs, see El 2 , VII, 880-884; and Lane, 2827/1-2828/2. 

345 See esp. §44, where Ibn al-Jawz! maintains that references to God’s nafs in the Quran 
are to be construed as referring to his dhat (essence). 

346 S. 22: 51 and 34:5. 

347 Cf., Ibn Furak, Mushkil , 318, 10-16. 

348 Lane (461/1) reads the last word of this saying as jimal and translates it “and He 
loves those of like character.” The standard hadlth collections, however, read it as jamal, as 
does Ibn Manzur {Lisan, XI, 126/2). For references to the saying, see Muslim, Imdn, 147; 
and Musnad, IV, 133, 134, 151. The same text is cited by Ibn Manzur in Lisan, XI, 126/1, 
20-21; and Lane, 461/1, respectively, in their discussion of jamll. Cf., also al-Ghazzall, 
Ihyd\ IV, 298; BayhaqI, Asma>, 42; and Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 329. A slightly different 
version is found in Tirmidhi, birr wa sila, 61; and Musnad, I, 399. See BayhaqI, Asmcd, 
41-42, 311-312; and especially Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 329-331, where the meaning of jamll 
as applied to God is discussed in some detail. For other interpretations of the tradition, 
especially those offered by al-Ghazzall and Ibn c Arabi, see Ormsby, Theodicy, 104ff. 

349 Cf., Lane, 461/1; Bayhaqi, Asmcf, 42; and Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 330, 10ff., where he 
insists that jamll here must be understood in the sense of mujmil He writes: Jd *JJJ! JjJ 

^ bj-ilj J> aIJI L ^ la a 1)1 I JjLo jj i ^ « ?.... 

4-1 La> jj *Jl)I : JUL» j| U 

<_<?*-*■* j*j J*411 4j>jJI — J-LMj jj^J! jl 

j-$M\ j*j (Lexicographers sometimes use expressions of 
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(Jamil) what is characterized by perfection and goodness (tammamustahsana ). 
The Qadl [Abu Ya c la’s] explanation [of beauty], however, is not in keeping 
with the notion of divine [transcendence]. He said: “It is permissible to 
describe God as beautiful and to regard that quality as an attribute of the 
divine essence itself; the expression jamal denotes that quality of perfection 
and beauty (husri) referred to by the Prophet when he said: ‘I saw my Lord 
in the most beautiful form (fl ahsani suratin This is anthropomorphism 
(;tashblh ) in its purest form . 3 ' 0 


The Thirty-Eighth Tradition 

185 The Qadl [Abu Ya c la] reported the following from c Umar b. c Abd 
al- c Az!z: “When God has finished [deciding the fate of] the people of 
Paradise and Hell, He will come walking in the shadow of the clouds with 
the angels . 351 He will stop at the first level [of Paradise] 352 and will greet 
the people of that level. After being greeted by them He will say: ‘Ask Me 
[what you wish]!’ But they will respond: ‘What shall we ask of You? 
Because of Your power, Your majesty, and Your exalted position (makan), 
if You were to divide [fol. 36a] among us the provisions for both men and 
jinn (thaqalayn) 353 we would give them to eat and drink, and what would 


the fcfll pattern [act. part, of form I] in the sense of the mufil pattern [act. part, of form IV] 
as, for example, when we refer to God as hakim [wise or judicious] in the sense of muhkim 
[one who acts wisely or judiciously]. Thus it is permissible to speak of God as jamll 
[beautiful] in the sense of mujmil [one whose actions are beautiful or characterized by 
beauty]. Beauty of action [ ijmdl ] may be predicated of God in one of two senses: 1) in the 
sense of producing beautiful forms and qualities, or 2) in the sense of doing deeds of 
goodness and generosity). Ibn Furak’s point is that jamll, when applied to God, is an 
attribute of action (fi c l), not of essence (dhat). This is precisely the point Ibn al-Jawz! insists 
on above. 

350 Following an Ash c arite line of reasoning, Ibn al-Jawz! emphatically denies that jamll 
can be applied to God as an attribute of the divine essence (cf., Ibn Furak, 329, 12, and 
331, 5). When applied to God it can only be one of the sifat al-fi c l (attributes of action). 

351 An allusion to S. 2: 210 (“What, do they expect that God will come to them in the 
shadow of the clouds with the angels?”). For a discussion of this verse, see Zad al-Maslr , 
I, 225-229; Tabari, Tof sir, IV, 260-274; and Zamakhshari, Kashshdf, I, 353-354 (cf., §64). 

352 By “the first level” is presumably meant “the lowest level or rank.” 

353 The term occurs once in the Quran in its dual form (S. 55: 31) and is regarded by 
most medieval exegetes as meaning “humankind and the jinn” (cf., Zamakhshari, Kashshdf, 
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remain with us would not be decreased.’ He will reply: ‘So make your 
request!’ They will answer: ‘We ask for Your acceptance ( rida ).’ He will 
respond: ‘It is because of My acceptance that you will be invited to dwell in 
the house of My honor.’ [God] will do this to the people of each rank 
[among the people of Paradise] until He reaches His court (ila majlisihi ).” 354 

186 This tradition is a fabrication placed in the mouth of c Umar. [But 
even if it were to be accepted as one of c Umar’s sayings], how would it 
be possible to establish a divine attribute on the basis of what c Umar 
said? Ibn Hamid said: “On the day of resurrection He will come to the 
place of judgment 0 mahshar ), for [the Quran] says ‘Your Lord will 
come...,’ 355 [that is,] at the time of His descent to [the nearest] heaven.” 
The Qadl [Abu Ya c la] said: “The verse ‘God will come to them in the 
shadow of the clouds’ 356 is a confirmation of what c Umar said.” [Abu 
YaTa], however, did not understand that this verse means that God will 
bring them the shadow [of the clouds as protection]. 357 [Abu Ya c la] 
went on to say: “It is possible to take the text [of c Umar’s saying] in its 
literal sense ( c alazahirihi) though we do not construe His walking ( mashy- 
ahu ) and His arrival at His court to mean movement ( intiqal ).” How can 
a person who says he interprets these terms in a literal fashion turn 
around and say “but not in the sense of movement”? He added this 


IV, 47, e.g. Also see Paret, Der Koran [translation], 447, and note 14; and Les traditions , 
I, 431). For a summary of the meanings of the term thaqal, see Lane 344/2. 

354 See DST, 64, where the saying is quoted in full. Although Ibn al-lawzl cites Abu 

Ya c la as his source, the saying does not appear in the Mu c tamad. Indeed, apart from Ibn 
Furak, where the middle portion of the saying is cited in a slightly different form ( Mushkil, 
334, 3-4), I have so far not found it cited elsewhere. The saying as quoted by Ibn Furak 
reads: ^ ^ ■ . Lc - J^l LL>j ^ JJii? ^ aJJ! jl 

.ajLSLo ^J\ (God will come walking in the shadow of the clouds and 

will stop at the lowest rank of the people of Paradise. He will greet them and they will 
reciprocate the greeting whereupon He will return to His ‘Place’). 

355 S. 6: 158 (cf., also 9: 24). On 6: 158, see Zad al-Maslr, III, 156; Zamakhshari. 
Kashshaf, II, 63. Cf., also AAS, §64. 

356 S. 2: 210. 

357 As he explains elsewhere (see, e.g., §64; also Zad al-Maslr , I, 226), ft in this verse 
carries the force of the preposition bi so that the verse should be construed as meaning: 
God will bring them the shadow ( bi-zulal ) of the clouds as an act of mercy, not that God 
will come to them literally in the shadow. In the former sense God is portrayed as exercising 
His power; in the latter He is portrayed as engaging in an act of movement. 
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qualification merely to please the uninformed, for how can walking 
(. mashy ) [taken in its literal sense] mean anything other than movement 
(intiqaiyi 


The Thirty-Ninth Tradition 


187 c ATsha is reported to have said: “When The Messenger of God was 
asked about ‘the place of honor’ (maqam mahmud ), 358 he said: ‘My Lord 
promised me that I would sit on the Throne (^rsA).’” 359 

358 The Arabic expression maqam mahmud appears only once in the Quran (S. 17: 79); 
it does, however, occur in a number of traditions (e.g., Musnad , I, 398; III, 456; DarimI, 
riqaq , 80; and Bukhari, tafslr, 17, 11). Sunnis generally seem to have regarded the expression 
as a reference to the Prophet’s role as intercessor for the Community on the day of 
judgment. In a lengthy discussion of the expression in his Tafslr (XV, 97-100), Tabari 
argues in favor of this interpretation and cites a long list of authorities in support of this 
view. Tabari does concede, however, that the alternative view set forth by the first-century 
exegete, Mujahid (d. ca. 104/722), cannot be dismissed entirely. Mujahid had argued that 
the maqam mahmud is a reference to the fact that on the day of judgment God will invite 
the Prophet to sit with Him on the Throne ( c arsh ). Mujahid’s interpretation apparently won 
little support until the late 9th century when it was taken over by some of the disciples of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal and made into a kind of Hanball slogan, despite Ahmad’s silence on the 
question. The first Hanball known to have defended the view of Mujahid was Abu Bakr 
al-MarwazI (d. 275/888). Later it was taken up by Barbahari (d. 329/941) who organized a 
virtual crusade in support of the view, leading to a series of public demonstrations in which 
Tabari himself came under attack (Yaqut, Irshad, VI, 242-243; Muntazam, VI, 159, 172; 
and Ibn Kathlr, Bidaya , XI, 174. For an interesting account of Tabari’s involvement in this 
controversy, see Rosenthal’s introduction to his translation of Tabari’s Tahikh [vol. I, 
69-78]). Other Hanballs who are known to have defended the view of Mujahid are Abu 
Bakr an-Najjad (d. 348/960), Ibn Batta (d. 387/997), Ibn Hamid (d. 403/1012), and (according 
to Ibn al-jawzl) Abu YaTa (d. 458/1065). Ibn Abl YaTa reports that Barbahari never gave 
a lecture without making reference to the maqam mahmud (Tabaqat al-Hanabila, II, 43, 
20-21). Clearly this was an issue about which some Hanballs felt deeply. It is interesting 
and perhaps significant that the issue appears to have been dropped from the Hanball 
agenda by the mid-12th century (cf., Laoust, La Profession defoi d’Ibn Batta , cxxxiv, on 
the case of Ibn Qudama). So far as I have been able to determine c Abd al-Qadir al-Jllanl (d. 
561/1165) was the last prominent Hanball of the 12th century to take up a defense of the 
old Hanball position on the maqam mahmud (Ghunya , I, 71-72). 

359 See DST, 66, and BA, fol. 33b, where the saying is cited, in both cases traced back to 
c ATsha. The saying, reported by c A 5 isha, is also cited by c Abd al-Qadir al-Jllanl in his 
Ghunya, I, 71-72. c Abd al-Qadir also quotes another saying, attributed to c Umar b. al-Khattab 
and c Abd Allah b. Sallam, according to which God will have the Prophet seated in front of 
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188 This saying does not, in fact, go back to the Prophet. However, Ibn 
Hamid [who regarded it as sound] said: “One must believe that contact with 
(mumassa ) and nearness to God (< qurb min al-haqq) are entailed in [God’s] 
asking the Prophet to sit on his Throne, for Ibn c Umar pointed out in 
connection with the verse ‘God is near to us and an excellent refuge’ 360 that 
the nearness [to God] mentioned here is such that [when the Prophet sits on 
the Throne] he will actually touch a part of Him.” Ibn c Umar, however, 
never said such a thing. Those who believe that the divine essence is made 
up of parts ( tab c id) have, in effect, declared the consensus [of the c ulamtf 
on this question] to be false. 

189 The Qadl [Abu Ya c la] said: “[The saying] ‘God will ask his Prophet 
to sit on His Throne’ means that He will bring [the Prophet] near to 
Himself ( dhatihi )—[a possibility] indicated by the verse ‘He was within two 
bows’ length of Him’ 361 and supported by the comment of Ibn c Abbas: 
‘There was a distance of only two bows’ length between them’.” The reference 
in the above verse, however, is to Gabriel, not to God. Those who declare 
that it is possible [fol.36b] [for a creature] to draw near to the divine 
essence also acknowledge the possibility of actual contact ( mulasaqa ) with 
Him. 362 The position advocated by the Qadl , however, is tantamount to 
tajslm , pure and simple. 

The Fortieth Tradition 

190 Daraqutnl cited a tradition whose chain of authorities goes back through 
Abu Ishaq and c Abd Allah b. Khalifa to c Umar who reported that a woman 


Him on His kursl on the day of judgment. Cf., also KAS, §152, where the idea expressed in 
the above saying is mentioned and discussed briefly. In addition to the references cited in 
the preceding note, see also, Tabaqat al-Hanabila, II, 10, Iff.; and 43, 20-21, where the 
views of Abu Bakr an-Najjad and Barbahar! are reported and discussed (cf., Laoust, 
Profession , 113, n. 1; also El 2 , I, 1039b; and Goldziher, Richtungen , 94). For Ash c arite 
and MuUazilite perspectives on the maqam mahmud, see Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 339 and 391; 
and Zamakhsharl, Kashshaf, II, 462-463, respectively. Cf., also Zad al-Maslr, V, 76, 
where Ibn al-Jawzi presents the two interpretations of the maqam mahmud but without 
indicating which one is to be preferred. 

360 S. 38: 25 and 40. Cf., also S. 34: 37. 

361 S. 53: 9 

362 On the significance of form III of lasaqa, see Ullmann, Worterbuch der Klassischen 
Arabischen Sprache, II, pt. 1, 659/1, 666/2, and 670/1. 
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came to the Messenger of God and said to him: “Pray to God that He might 
allow me to enter Paradise!” [Upon hearing these words, the Prophet] 
praised God and then added: “His kursf 63 encompasses the heavens and the 
earth; 364 [when God occupies his kursl ] it creaks like a new saddle when 
ridden.” 365 

191 This tradition exists in a large number of different versions. Sometimes 
it is cited with an isnad going back through c Abd Allah b. Khalifa 366 and 
c Umar, respectively, to the Messenger of God, and sometimes with an isnad 


363 Following Tabari (Tafslr, V, 397-403), Ibn al-jawzl states in his commentary on the 
ay at al-kursl (S. 2: 255 [Zad al-Maslr , I, 403, 2-4]) that exegetes differ over the meaning 
of the term kursl: 1) some maintain that it refers to God’s knowledge ( c ilm ); thus when S. 
2: 255 says that God’s “ kursl encompasses the heavens and the earth,” it means, in effect, 
that His knowledge comprehends all things. 2) Some hold that it refers to God’s footstool. 
3) Finally, some maintain that the kursl is a synonym for c arsh (throne). While Tabari 
declares himself in favor of the first interpretation of the term, Hanballs, following Ahmad 
(cf., Tabaqat al-Hanabila, I, 28, 14-16), traditionally preferred the second (cf., e.g., the 
Mu c tamad of Abu Ya c la, 177, 19; al-JIlanl’s Ghunya, I, 56, 7-9; and Laoust, La Profession 
de foi d'Ibn Batta , 88, n. 2; for a non-Hanball, but still traditionalist, point of view, see 
BayhaqI, Asma?, 403-405). In his commentary on the ay at al-kursl , Ibn al-jawzl does not 
indicate which of the three views is to be preferred. Indeed, from remarks made below in 
§192, one has the impression that he personally inclined toward a fourth view not mentioned 
in the Zad or by Tabari, but noted by Zamakhshari (Kashshaf I, 385-386), viz., one that 
sees the Quranic reference to the kursl (and the c arsh) as metaphorical language designed to 
express God’s greatness and His power. In any case, it is clear from the discussion below 
in KAS, §§192-194, that the traditional Hanball view, indeed any view that smacks of 
literalism, is out of the question for Ibn al-JawzI. For a similar approach to the question of 
the terms kursl and c arsh, see Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 341-342, and 387-390 (cf., El 2 , V, 
509). 

364 Cf., S. 2: 255. 

365 For citations of this tradition in other works, see DST, 66; BA, fol. 34a; Ibn Furak, 
Mushkil , 389, 7-8; and Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhld, 106, 5-9. For similar or closely related 
texts, see Tabari, Tafslr, V, 400, 1-6; Mu c tamad, 111, 17-19; Asma\ 403-404; and Ibn 
al-jawzl’s, c Ilal, I, 22-23. See also Gimaret, Images, 77, where still other references may be 
found. In spite of Ibn al-Jawzf s reference above to Daraqutnl, I have not found the saying 
in the latter’s Kitab as-Sunan; perhaps it is a question of his Kitab as-Sifat. 

366 An early Kufan transmitter about whom little is known; he is said to have received 
traditions from c Umar and to have been regarded as a reliable transmitter by a number of 
9th century scholars, among them: Ibn Hibban, Tabari, Ibn Maja, and others ( Mlzan, II, 
414; Tabari, Tafslr, V, 400 and n. 1). Although his dates are not given, he is identified as a 
member of the tabi c l generation. 
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going back through Abu Ishaq 367 and c Abd Allah b. Khalifa but stopping 
with c Umar. [In one such version] c Umar [is reported to have] said: “When 
God sits on the kursl it is heard to creak like a camel’s saddle.” 368 According 
to Ibn Jarir, 369 c Abd Allah b. Khalifa reported [in still another version] that 
the Prophet said: “Verily [God’s] kursl encompasses (wasi c a) the heavens 
and the earth; [when] He seats Himself upon it no part of it is left [unoccupied], 
not even a space the width of four fingers 370 —and as he spoke these words 
he made a sign with his fingers and joined them—and verily [the kursl] 
creaks like a saddle on account of the load it must bear when ridden.” 371 
According to Abu Bakr al-MarwazI, however, Ibn Khalifa reported that the 
Messenger of God said: “The kursl is that upon which the Lord sits and no 
part of it remains [unoccupied] except a space the width of four fingers.” 

192 There is a conflict between the wording of this last version and that 
of the preceding one, a conflict that is a consequence of confusion and poor 
memory on the part of its transmitters. The preferred reading is: “No part 
of it remains [unoccupied], not even a space the width of four fingers.” 
These words, however, should be taken to mean that God fills [the kursl] 
with his power ( c azama) and majesty ( hayba ). 372 In short, this text resorts to 
figurative language in order to impress [upon the consciousness the reality 
of] the Creator’s majesty and power. The expressions “when He sits” (idha 


367 c Amr b. c Abd Allah b. c AlI Abu Ishaq as-SabI c I, a respected Kufan transmitter who 
died in 128/745 or in 130/747 (cf., Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqat, VI, 313-315). DhahabI reports that 
Abu Ishaq, though a sincere and honest person, suffered from amnesia in his later years 
and sometimes inadvertently confused traditions he transmitted ( Mlzan , III, 270). 

368 1 have not found this version of the tradition cited elsewhere except in DST, 67; and 
BA , fol. 34a. 

369 The famous Tabari (Muhammad b. Jarir Aba Ja c far at-Tabari, d. 310/922), author of a 
justly celebrated commentary on the Quran. For the text of what follows, see his Tafslr, V, 
400, 1-6. 

370 That is, the width of a palm. As the above translation indicates, I take the ma here as a 
negative. If it is taken as a pronoun (which seems feasible from a grammatical point of 
view), the results are quite different. In the former case, God occupies the whole of the 
kursl so that not even a space the width of a palm remains; in the latter case, He occupies 
the whole of it except the space of a palm. 

371 See Tabari, Tafslr, V, 400, 1-6; DarimI, ar-Radd C ala’l-Marlsi, 432,2-6; and Mu c tamad, 
178, 2-5. In Tabari and DarimI the isnad is given in full. For additional references, see 
Gimaret, Images , 77. 

372 Cf., Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 341-342; also Zamakhshari, Kashshaf, I, 385, 6-9. 
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qa c ada ) or “when He takes his seat” (idha jalasa ), used by [certain] trans¬ 
mitters, represent either an alteration [of the original text] or an interpretation 
based upon what they presumed the meaning [of the original text] to be. 
Similarly, some have construed [the Quranic verse] “He seated himself 
( istawa ) on the Throne (■ c arsh )” 373 to mean that He [literally] seated himself 
(qa c ada) [on the Throne]. The Creator, however, is not to be described as 
sitting on something so that part of the thing in question is left [unoccupied]. 
This is a characteristic of finite bodies ( ajsam)\ 374 Ibn Zaghunl said: “The 
meaning of this tradition is that the four fingers are deduced from the 
attribute of God’s being on the Throne (sifat al-istiwtf)” 315 Such [nonsense] 
can only leave [fol.37a] the unlettered masses ( al- c awamm ) confused. Do 
his words have any meaning at all? [If not], then it should be said that the 
reference to four [fingers] does not imply contiguity or contact. All of this 
is clearly anthropomorphic and corporealist [in its conception of God]. 
Moreover, it entails the predication of divine attributes on the basis of what 
is not sound because it rests on defective traditions. Indeed, I have seen a 
report that Abu Bakr b. Muslim al- c Abid! 376 once said: “This is the space 
( mawdi c ) 377 that will be left for Muhammad so that he may seat himself on 
it.” 37 8 It would have been better had this pious man given himself exclusively 
to the worship of God and not taken up the discussion of such matters. 

193 The Qadl [Abu Ya c la] reported that Sha c bl 379 said: “God fills the 

373 S. 7: 54. 

374 See Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 389-390, where similar views are expressed. 

375 My translation here is a tentative attempt to render the Arabic of this sentence, but the 
point of Ibn az-Zaghunf s statement is not entirely clear to me. 

376 Perhaps the reference is to Muhammad b. Muslim b. c Abd ar-Rahman Abu Bakr 
az-Zahid al-Qantari (d. 260/873), well known among his fellow Baghdadis for his ascetic 
practices. Al-Qantari is said to have practiced a brand of asceticism based on the teaching 
of Bishr al-Hafi and to have counted al-Junayd among his students. Although he did count 
Hanballs (especially Abu Bakr al-MarwazI) among his close friends, he is not identified as 
a Hanball in the tabaqat literature. For biographical notices on al-Qantari, see esp., Tcfrikh 
Baghdad , III, 256; Muntazam, V, 25-26; Safwa , II, 221; and the Hilya of Abu Nu c aym, X, 
309. 

377 That is, that part of the kursl or c arsh which God does not (or will not) occupy. 

378 Cf., Ibn Batta, Kitab al-Ibana, 61 (trans., 113). 

379 Abu c Amir b. Sharahll ash-Sha c bI, a leading jurist and traditionist of Kufa (died in 
103/721 or, according to some, in 110/728). For a critical discussion of his life and work, 
along with a list of sources, see Juynboll, El 2 , IX, 162-163; also GAS, I, 277. Among the 
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Throne ( c arsh) so completely that it creaks like a camel’s saddle.” 380 This, 
however, is a saying falsely attributed to Sha c bT. In commenting on the 
saying, [Abu Ya c la] said: “It is entirely permissible to construe this saying 
in its literal sense (' c ala zahirihi) to mean that the divine essence fills 
(tamltfu) the Throne, but not, however, in the sense of occupying a place 
{la c ala shughli makanin ).” Those who spread this kind of confusion should 
not discourse on [matters of this sort in public]. How astonishing it is that 
something may fill a particular place but not occupy it! 

194 The Qadl [AbQ Ya c la] reported that Khalid b. Ma c dan 381 said: “The 
All-Merciful One is heavy for the carriers of the Throne { c arsH) [to bear].” 
[Abu Ya c la] went on to say: “It is permissible to take this statement in its 
literal sense (fald zahiri ), for the weight [bom by the carriers of the Throne] 
derives from the essence of Rahman,” but he added: “this interpretation 
does not imply actual contact.” Such persons ought to be more discreet in 
the statements they make! 

The Forty-First Tradition 

195 According to the Sahlhs of Muslim and Bukhari, Abu SaTd [al-Khudri] 
reported that the Messenger of God said: “On the day of resurrection God 
will say: ‘O Adam!’ and he will reply: ‘I am here at Your service ready to 
do Your bidding.’ Thereupon a voice {sawt) will cry out saying: ‘God 
commands that you send a group of your descendents to Hell.’” 382 

196 The term “voice” {sawt) is found only in traditions transmitted by 


more important sources on him, see Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqat, VI, 246-256; Hilya, IV, 310-338; 
and Safwa, III, 40-41. 

380 Cited also by Ibn Furak {Mushkil, 341, 3-4). Abu Ya c la, however, makes no mention 
of the saying in his Mu c tamad. 

381 Abu c Abd Allah Khalid b. Ma c dan b. Abl Kurab (or Kurayb) al-Kala c I, a prominent 
Syrian ascetic who died in 103/721. For an interesting account of this colorful figure, see 
Hilya, V, 210-221 (cf. Safwa, IV, 188); and Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqat , VII, 455. J.van Ess 
{El 2 ,TV, 369) regards him as a man of Qadar! sympathies. 

382 Cf., DST, 67; and BA, fol. 34a. This tradition, including the reference to the sawt , 
appears twice in Bukhari: tawhld, 32 (3); and tafslr, 22 (1), in both of which Hafs. b. 
Ghiyath and his son c Umar are mentioned as among its transmitters. For versions of this 
tradition that omit reference to the sawt , see Bukhari, riqaq, 45; Muslim, Man, 379; 
Musnad, I, 388; and II, 378. Despite Ibn al-Jawzfs reference above to Muslim, I have not 
found this tradition (with its reference to the sawt) in his Sahih. 
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Hafs b. Ghiyath. 383 Wak! c , Jarir and others who received traditions from 
al-A c mash diverge [from the wording transmitted by Hafs] and their version 
of this tradition contains no reference to the voice. 384 Ahmad [b. Hanbal] 
once was asked about Hafs and he replied: “The traditions he transmitted 
[foI.37b] contain errors.” 385 

197 There is a sound tradition [which reads as follows]: “When God 
‘uttered’ His revelation (idha takallama...bPl-wahy ), the inhabitants of heaven 
heard [something] that sounded like a chain being dragged over rocks.” 386 
One traditionist, relating what he presumed to be the meaning of the 
tradition in his own words, reported it as follows: “The inhabitants of 
heaven heard [God’s] voice ( sawt ).” However, the version reported by Ibn 
Mas c ud reads: “When God ‘uttered’ his revelation the inhabitants of heaven 
heard a noise that sounded like a chain being dragged across rocks.” 387 This 
wording is more acceptable than that of the preceding one. The sentence 
containing the words “the inhabitants of heaven heard his voice” does not 
appear in any of the sound traditions. 388 


383 Hafs b. Ghiyath b. Talq Abu c Umar an-Nakha c I al-Kufl (d. 194/809), an Iraqi jurist 
who was appointed to the office of qadi and held judgeships in both Baghdad and Kufa. 
Although he was equally well known in the field of hadith studies, hadith critics were 
mixed in their assessment of his reliability as a transmitter. According to al-Khatlb, some 
(among them Abu’l-Hasan al- c Ijli and Ya c qub b. Shayba) had words of high praise for his 
competence and reliability in this field ( Ta’rikh Baghdad , VIII, 197-198). Others, however, 
had reservations. Ibn Sa c d accused him of tadlis or fraudulent reporting ( Tabaqat , VI, 
389-390); Ahmad b. Hanbal and Yahya b. MaTn are said to have had serious doubts as to 
the trustworthiness of traditions received from him (. Mizan , I, 568), especially when he 
transmitted from memory. For more on him, see Tahikh Baghad, VIII, 188-200; Ibn Athlr, 
Kamil, VI, 237; Dhahabi, Mizan, I, 567-568; Tahdhib, II, 415-418; and Shadharat, I, 340. 

384 Cf., Muslim, Man, 379. 

385 Cf., Mizan , I, 567-568. 

386 For the full text of this tradition, see Abu Dawud, Sunan, sunna, 20; and BayhaqI, 
Asmd\ 201-202 (in both, the tradition is traced back to Ibn Mas c ud). Cf., Bukhari, tawhid, 
32f.; and Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 351, 403, and 450-451. 

387 See Zad, VII, 452ff., where Ibn al-Jawz! discusses the tradition of Ibn Mas c ud in an 
extended gloss on S. 34:23. Cf., also Tabari, Tafsir, XVII, 87. In this connection see also 
Madelung, “Origins of the Controversy,” 514f. For other versions of the tradition, see Ibn 
Khuzayma, Tawhid , 145-149; and BahyaqI, Asma\ 201-202. 

388 Ibn al-Jawzf s objection to the tradition of the sawt, quoted above from Bukhari’s 
Sahih, is twofold, textual and theological. Since the tradition is attested by a single authority, 
viz., Hafs b. Ghiyath, it is not an adequate basis for the predication of a divine attribute, for 
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The Forty-Second Tradition 

198 In a tradition reported by Jabir [b. c Abd Allah], the Prophet [is alleged 
to have] said: “When God spoke to Moses on Mount Sinai, He addressed 
him in a language ( kalam ) 389 different from the one He used when He [first] 
summoned Moses. [Moses asked: ‘O my Lord, is the language in which you 
addressed me Your language (kaldm)T] 390 He replied: ‘O Moses, I spoke to 
you in ten thousand tongues ( lisan ) only, but I have the power to speak in 
all tongues. Indeed, I have a power greater even than that!’ When [Moses] 
returned to the Banu IsraTl, they said to him: ‘Describe the speech {kalam) 
of your Lord!’ He replied: ‘It is impossible for me.’ They said: ‘Describe it 
for us as best you can!’ He replied: ‘Imagine the sound (sawt) of thunder 
which comes in the clearest form you have ever heard.’ ” 391 

Ibn al-Jawzi insists repeatedly (cf., §33, e.g.) that only those traditions that rest on multiple 
authorities (i.e., hadith mutawatir or what he sometimes also calls hadith mashhur) constitute 
sufficient grounds for the assertion of a divine attribute. Important as these textual 
considerations are for Ibn al-Jawzi, if one views the above discussion in the context of KAS 
as a whole and its central concern, one must assume that Ibn al-JawzI’s principal objection 
to the sawt tradition is based on the theological conviction that God’s speech, which is 
eternal and one, cannot be thought of as consisting of letters (huruf) and articulated sounds 
(aswat muqatta c a ), since these latter belong to the world of phenomenal existence (what he 
elsewhere refers to as the realm of the shahid), and are therefore temporal and finite. 
Reliance on letters/words and sounds to express meaning is peculiar to finite corporeal 
beings. God, by contrast, has no need of temporally originated means to realize His 
purpose. To ascribe sawt to God is to fall prey to the error of tajsim. For an exceptionally 
clear exposition of the theological problem posed by the attribution of sawt to God, see Ibn 
Furak, Mushkil, 351-352; 403-405; and 450-451. Running through Ibn Furak’s discussion 
of the word or speech of God (kalam Allah) is the distinction between God’s word in its 
eternal essence and its articulation in time and space. He repeatedly insists that the kitaba 
(the written text of revelation) and the maktub (the meaning expressed through that text) are 
not to be confused, or as he sometimes puts it, the Hbara (expression) is not to be equated 
with the mu c abbar (what is expressed), or the dalala (indicator) with the madlul (indicated). 
Although Ibn Furak was an Ash c arite, the position he takes seems entirely consistent with 
the logic and general theological stance of KAS. Ibn al-JawzI’s earlier writings, however, 
reflect a somewhat different position (cf., e.g., Sayd al-Khatir , 247-253). 

389 See Tabari, Tafslr, IX, 404-407, where kalam and lisan are used interchangeably in 
several traditions similar to the one cited above. 

390 Cf., Abu Nu c aym, Hilya , VI, 210, 17-18. 

391 Found also in DST, 68; BA, fol., 34a; Kitdb al-Mawdu c at, I, 112-113; and the Hilya 
of Abu Nu c aym, VI, 210, 12-21. Slightly different versions of this tradition (with quite 
different isnads) are given by Tabari in his Tafsir (IX, 404-407). For Ibn al-JawzI’s gloss 
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199 This is a defective tradition which C A1I b. ‘Asim 392 transmitted on the 
authority of Fadl b. c Isa. 393 [Speaking of c Al! b. c Asim], Yahya [b. MaTn] 
said: “He is worthless as a traditionist.” 394 NasaT said: “The traditions of 
c AlI are to be rejected.” 395 Yazld b. Harun 396 said: “We have always known 
that he was given to deception.” 397 As for al-Fadl b. Tsa, Ayyub as-Sakhtiyanl 
said: “It would have been better for him had he been born dumb (< akhras ).” 
Ibn c Uyayna said: “Fadl b. Tsa is of no account [as a traditionist].” And 
finally, Yahya said: “He is an evil man!” 398 

on S. 4: 164, which must have been occasioned by the tradition attributed to Jabir, see his 
Zad al-Maslr, II, 256; cf., Goldziher, Die Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung , 
174-175. 

392 An Iraqi traditionist who died in 201/816. He was bom in Wasit of non-Arab 
parentage and spent at least part of his life in Baghdad. Despite his considerable standing 
among the people of Wasit, and his reputation as an honest man (Ibn al-jawzl, Kitab 
ad-DiFaftf, II, 195, 19), he was widely regarded as a weak traditionist on account of his 
defective memory. However, cf., Talbis, 192 and 298, where hadiths transmitted by C A1I 
are cited with approval. For a sympathetic account of his life, see Ta’rikh Baghdad , XI, 
446-458; also see Mizan, III, 135-138; and Shadharat , II, 2. 

393 Al-Fadl b. c Isa b. Aban Abu c Isa ar-Raqashl, member of a family of Persian preachers 
from Basra widely known for their skill in the use of Arabic and their Qadarl sympathies. 
Although Fadl b. Tsa’s dates are not given in the standard biographical works, he is known 
to have lived toward the end of the Umayyad period. For more on this interesting figure, 
see Kitab ad-Du c afd>, III, 7; Tahdhib, VII, 283-284; Mizan , III, 356; Hilya, VI, 206-210; 
Ash c ari, Maqalat, 118, 513-514; Watt, Formative Period (index); and J. van Ess, Anfange 
muslimischer Theologie, 243f. For a detailed account of the early Qadarl “movement,” see 
the excellent article by J. van Ess in El 2 , IV, 368-372. 

394 Cf., Mizan , III, 136; and Ta>rikh Baghdad , XI, 450. 

395 On the assessment of Nasa 3 !, see Tah'ikh Baghdad , XI, 456; Mizan , III, 136; and 
Kitab al-Mawdu c at , I, 113. 

396 Yazld b. Harun Abu Khalid al-Wasit! (d. 205/820 or 206/821). For biographical 
details, see Ibn Sa c d, Tabaqat , VII, 314-316; Ta^rikh Baghdad , XIV, 347; and Shadharat , 
II, 16. On his theological views, see Madelung, “The Origins of the Controversy Concerning 
the Creation of the Quran,” 507. 

397 See the following where these words are quoted verbatim: Ta’rikh Baghdad, XI, 456; 
Mizan , III, 136; and Kitab al-Mawdu c at, I, 113. 

398 Ibn al-Jawzfs critique of this tradition here is based solely on the inadequacy of its 
isnad. It is reasonably certain, however, that he also had serious reservations regarding the 
matn of the tradition. Despite the fact that several transmitters of this tradition were known 
for their Qadarl sympathies, there seems nothing particularly Qadarl about this tradition. As 
van Ess has pointed out, very few pro-Qadari hadiths have survived (cf., El 2 , IV, 371a). It 
is more likely that Ibn al-Jawzi’s objection has to do with the “anthropomorphism” implicit 
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The Forty-Third Tradition 

200 According to the Qadl [Abu YaTa], Hassan b. c AtIya 399 said: “The one 
who prostrates himself [in prayer] prostrates himself at the foot ( qadam ) of 
the All Merciful.” 400 

201 These are the words of a Follower ( tabi c l) who was attempting to 
express the nearness of God’s grace (fadl) in the language of metaphor. The 
Qadl [Abu Ya c la], however, used this text as the basis for the attribution of 
a foot to God [but with this caveat: “The worshipper] prostrates himself at 
God’s foot literally (haqlqatan) though this prostration does not entail 
contact (i mumassa).” m 

The Forty-Fourth Tradition 

202 In the Sahlhs of Muslim and Bukhari there is a tradition in which Abu 
Musa reports that the Prophet said: “There are two Gardens [in Paradise] 
whose vessels and furnishings are of silver; 402 and there are two Gardens 
whose vessels and furnishings are of gold. 403 Nothing will prevent the 

in its comparision of God’s speech with natural phenomena. This, in fact, is a point that Ibn 
al-Jawz! makes quite explicit in his Kitab al-Mawdu c at (I, 112-113) where he classifies and 
discusses the hadlth under the rubric of those traditions that are objectionable because they 
compare God’s speech to thunder (sawa^iq). The “anthropomorphist” tendency can also be 
seen in the tradition’s portrayal of Moses as willingly complying with the popular demand 
that he describe God’s kalam. 

399 1 have found Hassan referred to in only two works, Dhahabfs Mlzan (I, 479) and Ibn 
al-Iawzi’s Talbls Iblis (189 and 200). In the latter work, his name is mentioned only in two 
isnads with no other information apart from the persons from and to whom he transmitted 
traditions. In his notice on Hassan, DhahabI observes that he was reliable in matters of 
hadlth and one of the better known among the Followers, but DhahabI adds that he was 
suspected of being sympathetic to the Qadarls, a view supported by Yahya b. Ma c In. It is 
worth noting that Ahmad b. Hanbal regarded him as a trustworthy traditionist. 

400 For other references to this saying, see DST, 68; BA, fol. 34a; and Ibn Furak. 

Mushkil, 353, where the tradition appears in a slightly different form: UU Jx>\ lil 

401 I have found no reference to this saying in the Mu c tamad of Abu Ya'la. For an 
Ash'arite view, see the discussion in Ibn Furak, 353-355. 

402 Cf„ S. 76: 15. 

403 In another version of this tradition cited by Ibn al-Jawz! in his commentary (Zad 
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blessed from seeing their Lord in the Garden(s) of c Adn 404 except the mantle 
of majesty ( rida? al-kibriya F) covering His face.” 405 

203 [fol.38a] [In the above tradition it is those “seeing” who are in 
Paradise], not the One seen, 406 for He cannot be confined to a particular 
point in space. The Qadl [Abu Ya c la] said: “The apparent meaning ( zahir ) 
of this tradition is that the One seen will be in the Garden of c Adn.” 407 Such 
words clearly imply a corporealist view of God ( tajsim ). “The mantle of 
majesty” is [a figure of speech] used to convey the idea of His majesty and 
grandeur. In other words, they will be prevented [from seeing Him] because 
of His majesty. If God should desire, however, He could be disclosed to 
them. 408 

al-Masir, V, 199), the text reads: “In Paradise {firdaws) there are four [Gardens]—two 
gardens whose ornaments, vessels and furnishings are of silver; two Gardens whose 
ornaments, vessels and furnishings are of gold...” (cf., S. 55: 62ff., and Ibn al-Jawzfs 
commentary in Zad al-Masir , VIII, 124). 

404 The expression jannat c adn occurs frequently in the Quran (S. 9: 72; 13: 23, etc). In 

his Zad al-Masir (III, 469) Ibn al-Jawz! cites Ibn c Abbas who defines the jannat c adn as 
the highest part of Paradise where the All-Merciful has His dwelling ( dar ). The full text of 
the description offered by Ibn c Abbas reads as follows: iLtl jlik. ^ jj-c oli> 

eJ-uj 1 $ 2 1 > jta A 

LgJ j> jLJ-lj d l jryt (the Gardens of c Adn, [an expression that refers to] the 

water-courses located in the middle of Paradise, are its highest part; there the All-Merciful 
has His dwelling; His Throne is their ceiling, and He created them by His hand; in them the 
spring of Tasnlm is to be found, and the other Gardens of Paradise surround them). Given 
his insistence that God’s being is not defined by the categories of time and place (a point 
made in §203, but also elsewhere in KAS), Ibn al-JawzI could hardly have taken this 
definition in its literal sense. 

405 Cf., DST, 69; and BA, fol. 34b. This tradition, more or less in the form cited above by 
Ibn al-JawzI, may be found in the following: Muslim, iman, 296; Bukhari, tafsir al-Qur^an, 
55 (Houdas, Les trad. Ill, 463-4); tawhid, 24 ( Les trad. IV, 606); TirmidhI, sifat al-janna, 
5; Ibn Maja, muqaddima , 13(186); and Zad al-Masir , V, 199. For glosses on the tradition, 
see BayhaqI, Asmd\ 302; Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhid , 16; Ghazzall, IhycT, IV, 536; and Zad 
al-Masir , V, 199-200. 

406 That is, God. 

407 For Abu Ya c la’s view on the vision (riBya) of God, see his Mu c tamad , 82-84, and 
217-218. 

408 The main point of this paragraph is that because God necessarily transcends categories 
of time and place, it is impossible to suppose that He will (or can) be seen in particular 
places such as the Garden of c Adn, for example. On this point, Ibn al-Jawzfs break with 
the traditional Hanball view is dramatic. For statements expressing the view of Ahmad, see 
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204 We have already discussed the question of God’s face in the chapter 
on the Quran. Our view is that the term “face” [is a metaphorical way of] 
referring to God himself. 409 


The Forty-Fifth Tradition 

205 In the respective Sahlhs of Bukhari and Muslim there is a tradition 
reported by Abu Hurayra in which the Messenger of God said: “When God 
completed the creation [of the world] He wrote in His Book which was 
with Him ( Hndahu ) above the Throne: ‘Verily, My mercy has triumphed 
over (ghalabat) My anger. ’ ” In another version of this tradition, the text 
reads: “[My mercy] has outstripped (, sabaqat ) [My anger].” 410 

206 The Qadl [Abu Ya c la] said: “The expression ‘with Him’ (Hndahu), 
when taken in its apparent sense (, zahir ), implies proximity ( qurb ) to the 
divine essence (< adh-dhat ).” It is important to insist, however, that nearness 
to God should not be construed in spatial terms, for spatial relations apply 


Tabaqat al-Hanabila, I, 145, 7-9; 242, and 312. For similar statements by other Hanballs, 
see II, 23, 11-12; and 27, 7-9 (Barbaharl); Kitab ash-Sharl c a, 275-276 (AjurrI); and 
Tabaqat al-Hanabila, II, 298 (Abu Muhammad at-Tamlml). H. Laoust accurately sums up 
the position of the school as follows: “La vision {ru*ya) de Dieu par les hommes, lors du 
jugement dernier et par les elus au paradis, est affirmee par toutes les c aqlda hanbalites” {La 
Profession de foi d'Ibn Batta, 98, n. 3). Ibn al-Jawzi appears to have gone beyond the 
Ash c arite position (which admitted a form of riPya) to one that was scarcely distinguishable 
from that of the Mu c tazill school. It is clear, however, that Ibn al-Jawzi had not always held 
to the position set forth in KAS. In his Sayd al-Khatir (618, 11-13), apparently written 
earlier, he attacks the Mu c tazill position and defends something very close to the standard 
Hanball view. Just when he adopted the position set forth in KAS and the reasons behind 
the change are questions that cannot yet be answered. 

409 See §38. 

410 For occurrences of this saying, see DST, 69; BA, fol., 34b; AjurrI, Sharl c a, 290: 

Bukhari, bad* al-khalq, 1 (Les trad., II, 423); tawhld, 15, 22, 28 and 55; Muslim, tawba. 
14, 15, 16; Ibn Maja, muqaddima, 13 (189), 37(35); Musnad, II, 242, 258, 260, 313, 358. 
381, 397, 433, 466; and Munawl, Ithafat, 31-32 (no. 53); 41-42 (no. 80), 50 (no. 108). For 
glosses on the saying, with special reference to the meaning of JiyJI see BayhaqI. 

Asma*, 395-396 (cf., Asma*, 284); Ibn FQrak, Mushkil, 455 (cf., also 228-231; 344-345: 
and 369-373); and Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhld, 8, and 58; cf., also Graham, Divine Word. 
184-185. Ormsby points out that this saying was used by al-Ghazzall to support the 
argument that God never wills evil per se, only good {Theodicy, 257). Evil is an accidental 
by-product {al-Maqsad al-Asna [Beirut, 1971] 68). 
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only to finite bodies ( ajsam ). God himself has spoken of “[clay stones] 
‘with’ 0 Hnda) your Lord, marked [for the destruction of the wicked].” 411 


The Forty-Sixth Tradition 

207 It was reported that one of the Followers said: 412 “God created Adam 
with His hand; He wrote the Torah with His hand; and He planted [the trees 
(or gardens) of] Paradise with His hand.” 413 

208 This is a tradition whose source has not been established. We have 
already taken up the question of God’s hands in our discussion of the verse: 
“What I created with My hands.” 414 


The Forty-Seventh Tradition 

209 It was reported on the authority of Ibn c Abbas 415 that in connection with 


411 S. 11: 83 (cf., also 51:34). Cf., Ibn al-JawzI’s Zad al-Maslr , IV, 145-146, where it is 
argued that c indaka is to be taken in its metaphorical sense. The argument here in §206 is 
largely negative. Apart from suggesting that c indahu be taken in some sort of metaphorical 
sense, Ibn al-Jawz! does not indicate precisely how the expression ought to be taken. For 
suggestions of how the expression might be construed, see Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 455; and 
BayhaqI, Asmcf, 395-396. 

412 BayhaqI cites two slightly different versions of this tradition, both of which are 
attributed to the Prophet himself ( Asmd *, 318). 

413 See DST (p. 70); BA (fol. 34b); and Sayd al-Khatir, 145, where this saying is cited; 
also Ibn Furak, Mushkil , 372-373; and BayhaqI, Asmd 314ff., esp., 318, where BayhaqI 
cites two versions of the saying, both of which are ascribed to the Prophet. The second of 
the two traditions reads: the Prophet said: “God created three things with His hand: He 
created Adam with His hand, he wrote the Torah with His hand, and he planted [the 
gardens of] Firdaws with His hand....” (p. 318). 

414 S. 38: 75. For the discussion of the hands of God, see §§41-43, where Ibn al-jawzl 

insists on a metaphorical interpretation. It is interesting that two elements of the above 
saying were incorporated into several Hanball creeds as crucial points of doctrine. See, e.g., 
Ibn Batta’s Ibana , 58, 16-18, where he states: ^j-ij t>Xu J-L> jx JUl jL jUVIj 

6Jl-o (It is important to believe that God created Adam with His hand and that He 

planted the garden of Firdaws with His hand). Cf., Laoust, La Profession de foi d’lhn 
Batta, 108; and AjurrI, SharLa, 173, 181. 

415 Al-Khatlb gives the isnad as follows: Ahmad b. al-Hasan b. c Abd al-Jabbar from 
Shuja c b. Mukhallad al-Fallas from Abu c Asim from Sufyan from c Ammar ad-Duhnl from 
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the verse “His kursl encompasses the heavens and the earth,” 416 the Prophet 
said by way of commentary: “His kursl is His footstool, but the measure of 
the Throne ( c arsh ) is beyond determination.” 417 

210 A number of reliable traditionists transmitted this tradition, but they 
attributed it to Ibn c Abbas, not to the Prophet. Only one authority, Shuja c b. 
Mukhallad 418 by name, traced it back to the Prophet. 419 [Shuja c ] was known 
for his differences with leading traditionists and for the commission of 
errors. The meaning of this tradition is that the kursl is smaller than the 
Throne ( c arsh), in much the same way that the kursl connected with [fol.38b] 
the throne of a king ( sarlr ), being the place on which the throne’s occupant 
places his feet, [is smaller than the throne]. 420 Dahhak said: “The kursl is 


Muslim al-Batln from Sa c !d b. Jubayr from Ibn c Abbas from the Prophet (Ttfrlkh Baghdad, 
IX, 251, 12-14). 

416 S. 2: 255. This verse was the object of endless discussion among medieval exegetes. 
For a range of views, see the following: Tabari, Tafslr, V, 397-403; also see Zad al-Maslr , 
I, 303-304, for Ibn al-JawzI’s view on the kursl ; and Kashshaf\ I, 385-386, for a Mu c tazill 
perspective on the problem of the kursl and its relation to the c arsh. 

417 Cf., DST, 77; BA, fol. 34b; and Tabari, Tafslr , V, 398-399; Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 387; 
Ibn Kathlr, c Umda, II, 162; Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhld , 107-108; Mu c tamad, 177; and Lis an, 
VI, 194, 6-10. Al-Khatlb cites this tradition in his notice on Shuja c b. Mukhallad (Ta y rlkh 
Baghdad, IX, 251-252), along with several other versions attributed to Ibn c Abbas. For 
more on Shuja c , see the following note. 

418 Read by some as Shuja c b. Makhlad, known also as Abu’l-Fadl al-BaghawI (150/767- 
235/849). Although a native of the district of Bagh in the province of Khurasan, he moved 
to Baghdad to pursue the study of hadlth and remained there until his death. Among his 
students were several Hanballs (e.g., Ibrahim al-Harbl and Musa b. Harun). He is known 
to have been in contact with Bishr b. al-Harith and may have been influenced by his 
mystical and ascetic views, although the evidence on this point is inconclusive. According 
to Ibrahim al-Harbi, Bishr once criticized Shuja c for attending the meetings of the popular 
preacher Mansur b. c Ammar ( Ta>rlkh Baghdad, IX, 253; also cited by Ibn al-JawzI in his 
Kitab al-Qussas, 134). Despite the criticisms levelled against Shuja c by certain traditionists 
for what they regarded as insufficient rigor in the transmission of hadlths, he was defended 
by Yahya b. MaTn as being honest and trustworthy as a transmitter (Ta’rlkh Baghdad, IX, 
252, 20-21; cf., also Mlzan, 265, 2). DhahabI reports that Muslim, the compiler of the 
Sahlh, received traditions from him {Mlzan, II, 265, 2). 

419 Cf., Ta’rlkh Baghdad, IX, 251; and Mlzan, II, 265. 

420 In previous discussions of the c arsh (§§189-192, e.g.), Ibn al-JawzI makes it clear 
that it is not an object (or a “body,” as he prefers to say). If the c arsh is not an object and, 
therefore, not amenable to being described in spatial categories, what sense does it make to 
say that the kursl is smaller than the c arshl 
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that on which kings place their feet.” 421 The Qadl [Abu YaTa] said: “The 
foot [ascribed to God in the hadlth ] is an attribute of the divine essence; it 
is this that God will place in the Fire [on the day of judgment].” 422 


The Forty-Eighth Tradition 

211 Al- C Abbas reported a tradition in which the Prophet said: “Above the 
seventh heaven there is a sea ( bahr ); and [the distance] between the top [of 
the sea] and its bottom is equal to the distance between the [lowest] heaven 
and the earth. God, may He be exalted, is above [the sea].” 423 

212 This tradition, however, is not found in the canonical collections of 
hadlth, for Yahya b. al- c Ala )424 was the only one of his contemporaries to 
transmit it. Ahmad b. Hanbal said that [Yahya] was a habitual liar who 
forged traditions. Yahya b. MaTn held that he was not to be trusted in 
matters of hadlth , and Ibn c AdI said that his traditions are forgeries. 425 

213 We have already discussed the question of God’s being above His 
creation (fawqlya) in connection with the verse “God is above (fawqa ) His 

421 The full text of this tradition as preserved by Tabari ( Tafslr , V, 398) reads: “In 
response to the verse ‘His kursl encompasses the heavens and the earth’, Dahhak said: ‘His 
kursl is what is placed underneath the Throne ( taht al- c arsh); it is that on which kings place 
their feet.’ ” 

422 An allusion to a prophetic tradition reported by Malik b. Anas (cf., KAS, §§103-107). 
In the Mu c tamad (54, 3) Abu Ya c la advocates a slightly different view: the qadam (or rijl) 
is an attribute added (sjJIj iL?) to the divine essense. 

423 Cf., DST, 70; and BA, fol. 35a. As Ibn al-Jawz! himself notes in the following 
paragraph, the saying in this precise form does not occur in the canonical collections of 
hadlth. For relatively close approximations, see, e.g., Ibn Maja, muqaddima, 13 (193); 
TirmidhI, tafslr al-Qur’an, 69; Abu Dawud, sunna, 18; Musnad I, 206-207. See also 
BayhaqI, Asma\ 399; Ibn Furak, Mushkil , 452; Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhld, 102 (cf., Tahaqat 
al-Hanabila , I, 28, 12-15; and AjurrI, Sharl c a, 290-293). 

424 Abu c Amr Yahya b. al- c Ala 3 al-Bajal! ar-RazI, who flourished during the latter half of 
the 8th century. DhahabI reports that Yahya received traditions from Zuhr! (d. 124/742) 
and Zayd b. Aslam (d. 136/753), and that he transmitted hadlths to c Abd ar-Razzaq b. 
Hammam al-Himyarl (d. 211/827) and Abu c Umar al-Hawdl (d. 225/839), among others 
(.Mlzan , IV, 397-398). Apart from his activity as a muhaddith , little is known of his life. In 
addition to DhahabFs Mlzan, see also Ibn al-Jawzfs Kitab ad-D^afa*, III, 200; his Kitab 
al-Mawdu c at, I, 253; and III, 213, for assessments of his work. 

425 These statements are also cited by DhahabI in his Mlzan , IV, 397-398 (cf., Kitab 
ad-Dtfaftf, III, 200). 
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creatures.” 426 The Qadl [Abu Ya c la] said: “The notion that God is above His 
creation {fawqlya ) has its basis in the fact that God is on the Throne ( c arsh) 
in His very essence (adh-dhat). He is on the Throne in the sense that part of 
his essence is contiguous to the Throne and so is limited by it. However, 
that part [of the divine essence] that is not contiguous to the Throne, viz., 
the top, back, front and left sides, is not limited.” This statement is grounded 
in a corporealist view of God, for what is contiguous to something is larger 
or smaller [in relation to it]. Such qualifications ( maqadlr ) are applicable 
only to finite bodies (< ajsam ). 427 

214 The Qadl said: “Since it has been established that God is on the 


426 See especially KAS, §§55-56 where Ibn al-jawzl takes up the question of fawqlya. 
The traditional Hanbal! view was that discussions of terms like istiwaF and fawqlya should 
be limited to a reiteration of what the Quran and the hadlth have to say, bila kayfa, that is, 
without further elaboration (cf., Laoust, La Profession de foi d'Ibn Batta, lxxiv- lxxv, and 
n. 175.). Ibn al-Jawzi knew, however, that Hanballs frequently went beyond the formulations 
of scripture in their discussion of such terminology. In the two sections of KAS where this 
question of istiwa* and fawqlya is taken up (§§55-56, and 213-214; cf., also §135), Ibn 
al-Jawzi cites statements from three prominent Hanballs (Ibn Hamid, Abu Ya c la and Ibn 
Zaghun!) which are problematic, in his view, because they naively assume that God’s 
relationship to the world can adequately be described in spatial and temporal terms. Ahmad’s 
position on the question is uncertain: some statements ascribed to him suggest a literalistic 
interpretation of istiwa 0 (e.g., Tabaqat al-Hanabila, I, 28, 12-15); others seem to reflect 
discomfort with a literalistic interpretation. Abu Muhammad at-Tamlml quotes Ahmad as 
follows: JlxJ Al j fjJ U dUS j-c Al JU; .SLBlc Y, ilUs :JUL *1 Y, 

... Jv Y, aJLp%L jj (It is not permissible to say that He sits [on the Throne] in such a 
way as to involve touching or contact. God the High and Mighty is beyond that, for He is 
not subject to change or alteration [Tabaqat, II, 296, 21-297, 2]). Ibn al-jawzl’s solution to 
the problems posed by the terms istiwcP and fawqlya is to construe them metaphorically, 
but with a particular twist that seems to reflect a Mu c tazill influence (cf., §55, especially the 
last several sentences of the paragraph where he construes fawqlya in the qualitative terms 
of rank or status). Ibn Furak, an Ash c arite whose views are often indistinguishable from 
those held by Mu c tazills on such questions, neatly summarizes the position defended above 
by Ibn al-Jawzi. In his commentary on the reference in S. 67: 17 to “Him who is in 
heaven,” he states: 'LL^ dUi o&ll AijJ Ju V . U—Jl S\ AS 

6j-LaJIj L Aa -ft l lj i>° ^ ijJuAI t 4 - 

(He is above the heaven not in the sense of being located in a particular place, for that is an 
attribute of finite, contingent bodies; “above” is ascribed to Him rather in the sense of rank, 
standing, esteem and power [Mushkil, 392, 6-9]). 

427 Because they define the relationship between things in quantitative and/or spatial 
terms. 
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Throne, is it [not] possible to speak of Him as ‘sitting’ ( julus ) or ‘standing’ 
(< qiyam ), for nothing has been found in the teaching of our imam dealing 
with this point?” In fact, neither of these terms is permissible. Although the 
expression “sitting” (< qu c ud ), as applied to God, is found in a tradition going 
back to Ibn c Abbas, the tradition in question is not authentic. 428 The expression 
“standing” {qiyam), on the other hand, does occur in a tradition going back 
through c Isa and Jabir 429 to c Umar b. as-Subh. 430 However, according to 
Bukhari, c Umar b. as-Subh himself admitted that he had forged the Prophet’s 
khutba , 431 Ibn Hibban said: “[ c Umar] used to fabricate traditions and then 
construct isnads for them made up of the names of reliable transmitters. 432 
[fol.39a] His books on hadith serve no useful purpose except to entertain.” 
Daraqutn! said that his traditions are to be rejected. Al-Azdl said: “He was a 
callous liar.” 433 Can a divine attribute be established on the authority of a 
man like this? 434 What has become of reason? God is too exalted to be 
described as standing, that is, [as a body] in an upright position. 435 He can 
be described as standing only in the sense of “standing for” [something, 
such as] justice {qaHm bi’l-qist). He cannot be described as sitting ( qu c ud), 
for that is a condition peculiar to finite bodies. 


428 See Ibn al-Jawzf s Kitab al-Mawdu c at, I, 122, 18; also his al-Tial al-Mutanahiya, I, 
20, 14, for examples of traditions that ascribe sitting {julus and qu c ud , respectively) to God, 
all of which are rejected as apocryphal. 

429 Perhaps c Isa b. Musa Ghunjar ( Mlzan , III, 206, 22; and 325, 3) and Jabir b. c Abd 
Allah. 

430 Dhahab! gives his name as c Umar b. Subh Abu Nu c aym al-Khurasan! but provides no 
dates and gives very little biographical information {Mlzan, III. 206-7. Also see Tahdhlb, 
VII, 463-4). 

431 In the Mlzan this charge is attributed to Ahmad b. C A1I as-Sulaymani, who accuses 
him of having fabricated only the last part of the Prophet’s khutba. 

432 Cf., Kitab ad-Du c afa>, II, 211, 17-18; Mlzan, III, 206, 23. 

433 On the statements by both Daraqutn! and al-Azdl, see the sources cited in the previous 
note. 

434 Or perhaps, on the basis of a tradition like this. 

435 This sentence indicates that Ibn al-jawzl’s problem with this tradition was not just its 
isnad but also the content of its matn. 
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The Forty-Ninth Tradition 

215 There is a tradition in the two Sahihs, reported by Abu Hurayra, 
according to which the Messenger of God said: “Those who give as alms to 
God a measure of dates acquired honestly—for God accepts only what has 
been so acquired—He will receive the [dates] in His right hand and will 
nurture them, as one would do with a colt (faluw ), until they become as 
large as a mountain.” 436 In the version of this tradition cited by Muslim, 
[the last sentence reads]: “[The dates] will grow in the palm of God’s hand 
(kaff) until they are larger than a mountain.” 437 

216 The c ulamd> maintain that this saying was part of an address intended 
for the general public and so [the Prophet made use of terms which] they 
could comprehend—terms such as akhdh (accepting or receiving), tarblya 
(increasing or causing increase), and numuw (multiplying). 438 When [the 
Prophet] spoke of God receiving something with His hand or taking it in 
His palm, he was evoking experiences understood by his audience. The 
term “right hand” was used because it served to underscore the importance 
of the matter. 439 The term tarbiya is synonymous with muda c afa (doubling 
or multiplying). 


The Fiftieth Tradition 

217 In the Sahihs of Bukhari and Muslim there is a tradition from Anas b. 
Malik in which it is reported that the Prophet said while discussing [the 

See AST, 71; BA, fol. 35a, and Kitab al-HadcBiq, II, 200 (where the tradition is listed 
under the rubric of fadl as-sadaqa). The saying is cited frequently in the canonical collections 
of hadith: Bukhari, zakat, 8 (Houdas, Les traditions, I, 459); taw hid, 23 (Houdas, Les 
traditions, IV, 596); Muslim, zakat, 64; TirmidhI, zakat, 28; Nasad, zakat, 24, 28; Ibn 
Maja, zakat, 28; Musnad, II, 268, 331, 381, 418, 419, 431, 538, 541, and VI, 24, 28. For 
glosses on the saying, see BayhaqI (Asmff, 328, 425); Ibn Khuzayma ( Tawhid , 59-63); 
and Goldziher, Die Zahiriten, 169. 

437 See Muslim, zakat, 63; Nasad, zakat, 48; Ibn Maja, zakat, 28; and Musnad, II, 268 
538. 

438 Akhdh and numuw do not appear in the particular text of the tradition cited by Ibn 
al-JawzI, but they do appear in a number of the many variant forms of the tradition (e.g.. 
akhdh in Ibn Maja, zakat, 28; and numuw in Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhid, 59, 10). 

439 Cf., Goldziher, Die Zahiriten, 169. For Ibn al-Jawzfs analysis of the term “hand." 
see KAS, §§41-43, and 92-97, etc. 
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signs of] the Antichrist (. dajjdl): 440 “He will have one eye ( a c war ), but your 
Lord is not one-eyed.” 441 

218 The c ulamtf maintain that the chief aim of this saying is to assert that 
God cannot be described in any way that might imply imperfection, for 
being one-eyed is obviously an indication of imperfection. The Prophet did 
not mean to ascribe to God bodily organs, for there is nothing praiseworthy 
in the attribution of such to God. 442 

219 Ibn c Aq!l said: “The ill-informed sometimes assume that since [the 
Prophet] denied that God is one-eyed He meant to establish by a kind of 
inferential reason (dalll al-khitab ) 443 that God has two eyes. This is a 


440 The dajjdl (or al-maslh ad-dajjal), often described as a corpulent, red-faced man with 
one eye and with the word kafir engraved on his forehead, played a prominent role in 
medieval apocalyptic literature in Islam, and undoubtedly for some of the same reasons the 
person of the Antichrist figured so prominently in the apocalyptic literature of medieval 
Christianity. On medieval Christian speculation on the subject as well as certain parallels 
between Muslim and Christian representations of the Antichrist, see R. Lemer, “Antichrist,” 
Dictionary of the Middle Ages, I, 321-322 (cf. also, vol. X, 340-341). For a survey of 
Muslim literature on the subject, see the articles by Abel (El 2 , II, 76-77) and Wensinck 
(SEI , 67) on the dajjdl. The subject also attracted the attention (and interest) of Hanballs 
(see Laoust, La Profession defoi d'Ibn Batta, 106 and n. 3, for a brief survey of Hanball 
views and a preliminary list of sources). 

441 See DST, 71; BA, fol. 35a; and Kitab al-HadaHq, III, 376. The tradition on the 
Antichrist as a one-eyed mythical figure occurs frequently in the canonical collections of 
hadlth. For the more commonly cited forms of this tradition see: Bukhari, fitan, 26; and 
Muslim, fitan, 101. See also Bukhari, jihad, 178; anbiya? 3; adab, 77; Muslim, fitan, 95; 
Abu Dawud, malahim, 26; TirmidhI, fitan, 56, 62; Ibn Maja, fitan, 33; Musnad, I, 228, 
250, 333; II, 27, 149; and VI, 140. For commentaries on the tradition, see Ibn Khuzayma, 
Tawhld, 43-44; BayhaqI, Asma\ 312-313; Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 253; and Mu c tamad, 51. 
Cf., also KAS, §40. 

442 The text of KAS here follows almost verbatim Ibn Furak’s commentary on this 
tradition (Mushkil, 253, 8-12). 

443 Cf., KAS, §40, where the expression dalll al-khitab occurs. As a technical term in 
medieval jurisprudence, dalll al-khitab (literally “the indicator of the text”—that is, the 
indicator found in, or provided by, the text) designated a method by which meanings 
present only by implication could be derived from the text on the basis of “indicators” 
(adilla) furnished by the text. The method aimed to identify such indicators and, by the 
application of a kind of inferential reason (qiyas), to arrive at the intended meaning. The 
qiyas employed by some exegetes (such as Ibn c AqIl, e.g.) in this process differed from the 
qiyas of classical jurisprudence where it was linked closely to the notion of “cause” or c illa. 
In the case of dalll al-khitab, what is critical is the dalll. In a short passage in his al-Wadih 
fl Usui al-Fiqh (edited by G. Makdisi [Beirut/Stuttgart, 1996] I, 17-18) Ibn c AqIl provides 
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serious misunderstanding [of the saying], for by denying that God is one-eyed 
[the Prophet] merely intended to negate [the possibility of] imperfection in 
Him. The intention of the Prophet’s words then is that your Lord does not 
possess creaturely organs, for He would then be subject to imperfection. 
[fol.39b] This is analogous to the refusal to ascribe to God a son on the 
grounds that He is indivisible. If this tradition were taken to mean that 
God’s form is complete or perfect (,sura kamila ), 444 that would not be 
sufficient to prove that He is divine or eternal, for this kind of perfection of 
form is a common occurrence. To those who say that [the words of the 


a short, highly condensed, definition of the dalil al-khitab and cites several texts—one 
from the Quran and having to do with the question of divorce, the other from the hadith 
bearing on the question of zakat —to illustrate the method. In connection with S. 65: 6, °jlj 
(If they be pregnant, then bear their expenses) he concludes on the 
basis of dalil al-khitab that in the case of women who are not pregnant at the time of 
divorce, no such support is required. Simarily, in connection with the prophetic saying, 
»LSj 4 _*j‘L** ([If it is a question of] freely grazing sheep, zakat [is required]), one may 
conclude that in the case of stall-fed cattle, zakat is not required. In his discussion, Ibn 
c AqIl does not lead us through the steps involved in the application of dalil al-khitab to 
these texts; all he provides is the conclusion. However, the examples he cites together with 
the conclusions reached are consistent with general practice among Shafi c ite and Hanafite 
jurists. How widely the method was used by Hanballs to deal with legal questions is 
unclear, but it does seem likely that those Hanballs opposed to the use of qiyas would also 
have been opposed to dalil al-khitab applied in this way. It is known that Ibn Hazm, who 
was bitterely opposed to all forms of qiyas and who frequently sided with Hanballs on 
legal and theological questions, was vehemently opposed to any kind of dalil al-khitab that 
entailed the use of qiyas (for a more detailed treatment of Ibn Hazm’s position on dalil 
al-khitab , see R. Amaldez, Grammaire et theologie chez Ibn Hazm de Cordoue, 161-165 
(cf., also Goldziher, Die Zahiriten, 157-159; also al-Baghdadl, Usui ad-Din , 223-224, for 
an Ash c arite/Shafi c ite perspective on the question). While Ibn c Aq!l, in principle, had no 
objection to the use of dalil al-khitab in the realm of positive law, he does note in the 
passage cited here in KAS (§219) that its use can produce conflicting conclusions. In the 
same passage—especially from the last several sentences of §219—it is clear that Ibn c Aq!l 
had serious reservations regarding the application of dalil al-khitab to theological questions, 
especially to questions having to do with the divine attributes, where only peremptory 
evidence ( adilla ) is acceptable; here presumptive analogy ( qiyas maznun ) is not sufficient. 
It may be used in dealing with theological questions of less moment, but two conditions 
must be met: 1) the findings arrived at through dalil al-khitab must square with the 
teaching of scripture taken as a whole, and 2) they must be consistent with the findings of 
reason (cf., Ibn c Aq!l, Kitab al-Jadal, 41-42). This was also Ibn al-Iawzfs position. 

444 That is, that he possesses two eyes, not one; or perhaps, that he possesses a full 
compliment of bodily organs. 
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Prophet] establish that God has two eyes on the basis of an inference drawn 
from the text (<dalll al-khitab ), it should be pointed out that this kind of 
inferential reasoning is the subject of debate [among scholars] regarding its 
validity as evidence in matters of law based on the data of revelation 
(ahkam al-fiqh wa-furu c ad-dln ). [And if that is true] then how much more 
so when it is a matter of a theology based on reason ( usul ). Those who 
believe it to be valid evidence ( hujja ) are of the opinion that it is superseded 
by the sense of the revealed text ( ma c na an-nutq ), when in reality it is 
presumptive reasoning (<qiyas maznuri). How then can it have the authority 
of evidence when the evidence provided by reason condemns it by refuting 
i t ?” 445 


The Fifty-First Tradition 

220 Among the “unique” traditions ( afrad ) 446 cited by Bukhari [in his 
Sahlh] there is one, reported by Abu Hurayra, in which the Prophet said: 
“God says: 447 ‘My servant does not cease to draw near to Me through his 
supererogatory prayers ( nawafil ) until I love him. Now when I love [My 
servant], I am his ear (sam c ) by which he hears, his eye ( basar ) by which he 
sees, his hand (yad) by which he grasps, and his foot (rijl) by which he 
walks. There is nothing more distasteful 448 to Me than taking the life of a 


445 The translation given above is an attempt to render what seems to me to be the 
meaning of the Arabic text. The passage quoted from Ibn c AqIl must have been part of a 
longer text. Until the full text is recovered the exact meaning of these sentences may be 
open to question. Nonetheless, the general sense of the passage cited by Ibn al-Jawz! is 
reasonably clear: that while the use of dalll al-khitab may be permissible, such a method 
ought not be applied to texts that deal with foundational theological questions {usul). 

446 The term “unique” {afrad, sing, fard ) refers to reports passed on by a single 
transmitter. This tradition was designated fard because Shank b. c Abd Allah b. Ab! Nimr is 
said to have been the only one of his generation to tansmit it (DhahabI, Mlzan, I, 641-642; 
cf., also Bukhari, riqaq, 38; and Abu Nu c aym, Hilya, I, 4-5). 

447 The first part of the tradition, omitted by Ibn al-JawzI, reads: “God said: ‘He who 
treats My friend {wall) as an enemy, I permit warfare against him; My servant draws near 
to Me with nothing more dear to Me than what I have prescribed as his duty {iftaradtu 
c alayhi ). My servant does not cease to....’” ( Bukhari, riqaq, 38, 2). 

448 The Arabic word taraddud here rendered “distasteful” includes the notion of wavering 
or hesitating (and putting off or deferring) in the face of what is distasteful. 
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believer (; mtfmin ); he loathes [the thought of] death, and I loathe doing him 
harm.”’ 449 

221 The expression “I am his ear, his eye, etc.,” are figures of speech 
(mathal) that can be interpreted in three different ways. In the first place, 
they may be taken to mean that “[the believer] loves obedience to ‘Me’ 
(ta c atl) as much as he loves his own limbs (jawarih ).” Secondly, they may 
mean that “he is so completely devoted to ‘Me’ that nothing other than his 
devotion to ‘Me’ concerns him, and so he devotes himself to [the keeping 
of] My commands.” Thirdly, [“I am his ear, his eye, etc.,] in the sense that 
I make his intentions (maqasid) a reality as he does through his own ears, 
his eyes, and hands, that is, through [the very limbs] by means of which he 
protects himself against his enemy.” 450 

222 The term taraddud 451 is used because it is an expression that we 
understand [from experience]. God, however, is far beyond such a thing 
taken in its literal sense ( c an haqlqatihi)\ in short, [the saying] belongs to 
the same class as the hadlth qudsl : “To him who approaches Me walking, I 
will come to him running ( harwala ).” 452 One of the c ulama> said: “When a 
believer is ill and prays for the restoration of his health, and then is 
restored—there is a kind of taraddud (hesitation or wavering), as it were, 
[in God] before finally decreeing his death.” 453 

449 This hadlth qudsl is also cited by Ibn al-jawzl in DST, 72-73; and BA, fol. 35a. 
Though quoted frequently in medieval sources, the saying appears in only one of the 
canonical collections of hadlth, viz., Bukhari’s Sahih, riqdq, 38 (2) (cf., Houdas, Les 
traditions, IV, 296). There is a similar text in Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad (VI, 256); the text cited 
by Ibn Hanbal, however, is attributed to c Ahsha, not to Abu Hurayra. The tradition is cited 
and discussed critically at some length by two knowledgeable authorities, BayhaqI ( Asma°, 
490-495) and DhahabI ( Mlzan, I, 641-642). Since the tradition lends itself naturally to a 
mystical interpretation, it was bound to attract the attention of Sufis. For an indication of 
how Sufis construed the text of this tradition, see the following among others: Sarraj. 
Luma c , 383-384; MakkI, Qut al-Qulub, II, 109; QushayrI, Risdla, 610; Ibn c ArabI, Mishkdt , 
38; MadanI, Ithafat Saniya, 18-19, 36, 68, 75; and the Hilya of Abu Nu c aym (I, 4-5). 

450 God’s identification with the believer’s limbs (understood figuratively) is another wav 
of saying that God works through the believer to achieve His purposes. 

451 To hesitate or waver in the face of what is distasteful (see §220 where it is used). 

452 Cf. §§33, 115 and 181-182. For more on the saying, see notes to §181. 

453 This, however, is not actual hesitation or wavering on God’s part; it is merely wha: 
appears as hesitation viewed from the vantage point of human experience. Abu Sulayman 
al-Khattabl gives a similar explanation of taraddud in his commentary on the saying (see 
BayhaqI, Asma?, 491-492, where al-Khattabf s commentary is quoted at length). 
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[fol.40a] The Fifty-Second Tradition 

223 Jubayr b. Mu c tim reported that a Bedouin came to the Messenger of 
God and said: “O Messenger of God, [my] people are in difficult straits: 
their families are starving, their belongings are depleted and their herds are 
dying. Pray [to God] for rain! We beg that you intercede with God [on our 
behalf] and that God intercede with you.” Then the Messenger of God 
replied: “Do you understand what you are saying?” Thereupon the Messenger 
began to praise God and he continued until his Companions perceived that 
[from the expression] on his face. 454 Then [the Prophet] said: “God should 
not be asked to intercede with one of His creatures, for His station is too 
majestic for that! Do you understand what God is (ma Allah )? Verily, His 
Throne ifarsh) is above i^ala) the heavens thus and so—and as he was 
saying these words he 455 made a dome-like shape 456 with his fingers 457 —and 
verily, it creaks like the creaking of a camel’s saddle from [the weight of] 
the rider [and his gear].” 458 

224 Muhammad b. Ishaq 459 was the only traditionist of his generation to 


454 In addition to the problem of the numerous variant readings, none of which is entirely 
persuasive, there is the question of the antecedent of dhalika. Assuming that the reading 
given in KAS is the correct one, it is possible to see in dhalika a reference to the pain, even 
shock, the Prophet must have felt at the Bedouin’s suggestion that God might interecede 
with one of His creatures. 

455 See BayhaqI, Asmd\ 417, 18-19, where the gesture in question is attributed to one of 
the transmitters of the tradition, not to the Prophet. The two possibilities noted by BayhaqI 
are Wahb b. Jarir and Abu’l-Azhari, both of whom appear in the isnad of the tradition. 

456 Cf., Gimaret, Image , 76 and n. 4. Gimaret believes that “tent” is the correct rendering 
of qubba in the context of this tradition. 

457 That is, in order to illustrate the Prophet’s words. In his commentary on the tradition, 
BayhaqI insists that the “dome” was meant to represent the Throne ( Asma\ 418). 

458 Cf., DST , 73; and BA , fol. 35b. Among the standard collections of hadlth , this 
tradition appears only in Abu Dawud, sunna, 18. However, it is quoted in full by Ibn 
Khuzayma in his Tawhid , 103-104 (cf., DarimI in his Radd c ala’l-Jahmlya , 272, 16-23; 
and AjurrI, Sharl c a, 293, 12-21); and by BayhaqI in his Asma\ 418, along with a lengthy 
commentary. For additional references to this tradition in its many variants, see Gimaret, 
Image , 76. On the last line of this tradition, see also KAS , §190 and notes. 

459 Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Yasar Abu c Abd Allah, a mawla of the Band Muttalib and 
author of the well known biography of the Prophet, who was born in Medina around 
85/704 and died in Baghdad in 150/767 or 151/768. The biographical sources leave little 
doubt that he had both his defenders and his detractors ( Mlzan , III, 469, 1). Zuhrl referred 
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transmit this tradition from Ya c qub b. c Utba. 460 The most competent authorities 
did not cite [traditions transmitted by] these two men as a basis for legal 
rulings. Abu Sulayman al-Khattabl said: “This tradition, when taken in its 
literal sense (''ala zahirihi ), is in its own way an attempt to define the 
modalities (kayfiya) of things, but such is forbidden when it is a question of 
God and His attributes. It should be observed that [this tradition] draws on 
the language of human experience (kalam taqrlb ) for the purpose of expressing 
the might and majesty of God in such a way that those who hear it might 
understand, even when they are crude Bedouin who do not possess the 
means by which to grasp language that is subtle and intricate.” 461 

225 [Al-Khattabl continued:] “The question ‘Do you understand what 
God is?’ is another way of asking: ‘Do you comprehend the greatness and 
majesty of God?’ The expression ‘it creaks because of Him’ means that [the 
Throne] is unable [to bear] the might and majesty of God, for it is well 
known that a saddle creaks because of its occupant, that is, because of the 
weight, or because of its inability to sustain it. By using the kind of 
expression that was familiar to his listeners, [the Prophet] intended to 
clarify the measure of God’s power and majesty so as to reinforce the point 
that the one who occupies a lofty position does not intercede with one who 
is below him in rank.” 


to him as one of the best informed historians of Medina in his day, and others (among them 
Asim b. Qatada, Ibn Ma'In and Ibn Sa c da) regarded him as reliable in matters of hadith. 
The judgment of others, however, was not as kind. Ahmad b. Hanbal, while accepting 
historical reports transmitted by him, refused to use hadlths related by him as a basis for 
deciding legal questions—reportedly because of Ibn Ishaq’s use of the collective isnad, but 
there were others (such as Nasah) who accused him of outright deception in matters of 
tradition. He was also accused of having ShT'ite sympathies (Yaqut, Irshad, VI, 400) and 
of being crypto-Mu'tazili in his theology f Tahdhlb , IX, 42, 6ff.; Mizan, III, 469, 11). For a 
sketch of his life and a list of the more important sources on him, see El 2 , III, 810-811 (J. 
M. B. Jone); and GAS, I, 288-290. 

460 Ya'qub b. 'Utba b. al-Mughira ath-Thaqafi al-Madanl, who died in 128/745. He was 
a contemporary of Zuhri, an expert on the life of the Prophet and the transmitter of a 


number of reports on the Prophet that have been preserved by Tabari in his Ttfrlkh (see 
index). From these it is evident that he did not normally cite the informants on whom he 
depended. For accounts of his life see Ibn Hajar’s Tahdhlb (XI, 392) as well as his Taqrlb 
(II, 376). For comments on Ya'qub b. 'Utba as a source and transmitter of prophetic 
traditions, see A. Fischer, Biographien von Gewahrsmannern des Ibn Ishaq, 87-88. 

For a discussion of al-Khattabl’s interpretation of this tradition, see Gimaret, Images, 


79 . 
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226 We have already noted earlier that the Qadl [Abu YaTa] once said: 
“[The Throne] creaks on account of the weight of the divine essence.” 462 
Now this is tantamount to conceiving and representing God in corporeal 
terms. 


The Fifty-Third Tradition 

227 [fol.40b] Abu Hurayra reported that after the Prophet recited the verse 
“Verily, God is all-hearing and all-seeing,” 463 he placed his index finger 
and his thumb on his eyes and ear. 464 

228 The c ulamd 0 maintain that by this action [the Prophet] meant to 
affirm that God possesses the power to hear and see, and that he pointed to 
the two organs which are the respective seats of these human faculties [in 
order to make this point]. He did not mean to imply that God actually 
possesses such organs. 465 


The Fifty-Fourth Tradition 

229 Abu Darda 5 reported that the Prophet said: “Verily, God descends 
during the last three hours of the night. During the first hour He opens [the 
Book of] Remembrance ( dhikr ), and He erases what He wishes and records 
[what He wishes]. During the second hour He descends to the Garden of 
c Adn 466 —it is His dwelling ( daruhu ), for He alone resides there—and He 
says: ‘Blessed is the one who enters you.’ And finally, during the third hour, 
He descends to the lowest heaven with His spirit (ruh) and the angels. And 
trembling He cries out: ‘Rise up before My majesty and power ( c izzati)V ”* 67 

462 Cf., §§192-193. 

463 S. 4: 58. For Ibn al-Jawzfs gloss on this verse, see Zad al-Masir, II, 113-114. Cf., 
Tabari, Tafslr, VIII, 494-495; and Zamakhsharl, Kashshaf, I, 535. 

464 Cf., DST, 74; and BA, fol. 35b. Both BayhaqI (Asmtf, 179-180) and Ibn Khyzayma 
C Taw hid , 43) cite this tradition along with several others of a similar content. 

465 See BayhaqI, Asma 179-180, where the same argument is made. Cf., Mu c tamad , 50. 

466 For more on this expression, see §202 and the notes to the paragraph. 

467 See DST, 74; and BA, fol. 35b (cf., also Ibn al-Jawzfs al- c Ilal al-Mutandhiya, I, 
38-39, where a variant form of this tradition is cited). The tradition does not occur in any of 
the canonical collections, but it is cited frequently in religious texts of the period. See, e.g., 
DhahabI, Mlzan, II, I, 98; Ibn Khuzayma, Tawhld, 135; and Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 399-400. 
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230 The text of the above report has come down to us through the 
transmission of Ziyada al-Ansarl. 468 When this tradition was mentioned to 
Bukhari by certain traditionists, he declared it to be objectionable ( munkar 
al-hadlth) , 469 Abu Hatim b. Hibban said: “[Ziyada] transmitted faulty tradi¬ 
tions 0 manakir ) on the authority of reputable persons [through the use of 
contrived isnads]; his traditions ought to be avoided.” 470 Abu Ja c far b. Abi 
Shayba, 471 one of the transmitters of this tradition, erroneously recorded his 
name as ZaTda. Ziyada is the only correct spelling. 

231 Assuming that [the above tradition] is sound, we offer the following 
interpretation: [In the tradition, the Garden of c Adn] is said to be “God’s 
abode” ( daruhu ) in the same way [the Quran] ascribes to God a house 
(bayt): 472 People frequently speak of this or that as being His abode ( maskan ), 
but we only use such language [as a figure of speech] because [we know] it 
is not possible to speak of God’s having a place of abode (sukna) [in the 
literal sense of the term]. 473 


The Fifty-Fifth Tradition 

232 Abu Umama reported that the Prophet said: “My Lord promised me 
that He would permit seventy thousand and three handfuls ( hathayat ) 474 
[foI.41a] of My community to enter Paradise.” 475 


468 DhahabI gives his name as Ziyada b. Muhammad al-Ansarl, but little else is known of 
him except that he was a traditionist of questionable character (. Mizan , I, 95; cf., also Ibn 
Hajar, Tahdhib, III, 392-393; and Ibn al-Jawzf s Kitab ad-Du c afa P, I, 303). Judging from 
the dates of men from whom he received traditions, Ziyada appears to have flourished 
during the latter half of the Umayyad period. 

469 Cf., El 2 , III, 26, for a discussion of this term. 

470 Cf., Mizan , I, 95; Kitab ad-Dtfafa*, I, 303; and al- c Ilal al-Mutanahiya, I, 39. 

471 Abu Ja c far Muhammad b. c Uthman [b. Sulayman] b. Abi Shayba, a mawla of the 
Banu c Abs who died in 297/910. For a list of biographical sources and assessments of his 
work as a muhaddith, see notes to §168. In addition to the sources cited there, see also 
Muntazam, VI, 95-96. 

472 An allusion to S. 2: 125; and S. 22:26, where the expression “My house” ( baytl) 
occurs. 

473 For a similar interpretation of the tradition, see Ibn Furak, Mushkil , 400. 

474 The Arabic text specifies “His handfuls” thus implying that God has hands. 

475 Cf., DST, 75; BA, fol. 36a; and BayhaqI, Asmdd, 329. Versions of the tradition are 
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233 The term hathya (singular of hathayat) means what fills the palm of 
the hand ( 'mil 3 al-kaff ). The expression was used in the above saying as a 
way of making the meaning of the tradition accessible to human understanding. 
The term in any case is not to be taken literally (la haqlqata’l-hathya ). 

The Fifty-Sixth Tradition 

234 Abu Hurayra reported that the Prophet said: “On the day of judgment 
God will sit above the Bridge (al-qantara al-wusta) between Paradise and 
Hell.” 476 

235 'Uthman b. Abl c Atika, 477 one of the transmitters of this tradition, was 
said by Yahya [b. MaTn] to be worthless as a transmitter. 478 


also found in Ibn Maja, zuhd, 34; TirmidhI, qiyama, 12; and the Musnad, V, 268. BayhaqI 
indicates that he regards the tradition as weak, though he does not specify precisely what is 
problematic in the tradition ( Asma?, 330). 

476 See Ibn al-JawzI, Kitab al-Mawdu c at, I, 127, where the tradition is cited along with a 
complete isnad. Cf., also DST, 75; BA, fol. 36a; and Tahdhlb, VII, 124. For additional 
references, see BA, (Beirut, 1987), 138, n. 5. The tradition does not appear in any of the 
canonical collections of hadith and seems to have been regarded as apocryphal by most 
hadith authorities. The qantara, however, is mentioned in several hadith found in the 
canonical collections of hadith. In the best known of these (cited by Bukhari on the 
authority of Abu SaTd al-Khudri), the Prophet is reported as saying: “The believers will be 
freed from Hell, but they will be held back at the Bridge {qantara) between Paradise and 
Hell; there they will be punished for the wrongs they did to each other in this life. After 
they have been corrected and purified they will be given permission to enter Paradise” 
(Bukhari, riqaq, 48; cf., also Musnad, III, 13, 57, 63, 74; and H. Laoust, La Profession de 
foi d'lhn Batta, 95, n. 1, where the qantara is related to the doctrine of the sir at). 

477 He was a popular preacher (qass) and a Quran reciter from Damascus. DhahabI gives 
his kunya as Abu Hafs and reports that he died in 155/771 {Mlzan, III, 40). 

478 It is clear that Ibn al-JawzI shared this judgment, though in his Kitab ad-D^afa^ (II, 
168) he does cite one authority (a certain Abu SaTd ad-Dimashql known by the laqab 
Duhaym) who had words of praise for Ibn Abl c Atika. On the views of other scholars, see 
DhahabI, Mlzan, III, 161-162; and Kitab al-Mawdu c at, I, 127. Despite the fact that Ibn 
al-JawzI limits his criticism to the isnad, we can be certain that it was the matn that troubled 
him most, viz., its anthropomorphic portrayal of God as occupying a particular point in 
space. 
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The Fifty-Seventh Tradition 

236 According to the Qadi [Abu YaTa], Muhammad b. Ka c b al-Qurazi said: 
“When the people heard the Quran from the mouth of Rahman (min fi’r- 
Rahman) it was as if they heard nothing.” 479 

237 The Qadi said: “It is permissible to apply the term ‘mouth’ to God.” 
It is astonishing that he takes the term ft in the expression min fCr-Rahman 
to mean mouth [in its literal sense] and so asserts it to be one of God’s 
attributes on the basis of a statement made by a Follower—a statement 
which does not, in fact, go back to him. 480 As for the prophetic tradition: 
“God’s servants do not approach Him with anything like what proceeds 
from Him,” 481 the expression “what proceeds from Him” (ma kharaja minhu) 
should be construed to mean what becomes manifest through Him (zahara 
( anhu). We are not to suppose that the expression implies one body coming 
out of another, for God is not a body (jism) and His word (kalam) is not a 
body (jism ). 482 


479 The saying is found in DST , 75-76; and in BA , fol. 36a, though it is not among the 
sayings of Muhammad b. Ka c b collected by Abu Nu c aym (Hilya, III, 212-221) or by Ibn 
al-Jawzi (Sajwa, II, 75-76). It is possible that Ibn al-Jawz! knew it only from the writings 
of Abu Ya c la, since it is this latter who is quoted as its source. My rendering of the saying 
above must be considered tentative. 

480 It was apparently not uncommon for Hanballs to describe God as having a mouth. No 

less an authority than Ahmad himself states in his most important creed: « JL) I j 

4-i ^ (God spoke to Moses directly with his mouth [Tabaqat al-Hanabila , I, 29, 

18]). Barbahan, a 10th century Hanball, writes: ^ ^ ^ JlJI jL jL^Ij 

jiS jJjj IiJ ^ 0“°“^ * dJLo Lurf- fl ^5 ^9 j 1 4jj I I 

JlHj (God spoke to Musa b. Tmran on Mt. Sinai, and he heard the sound of God’s 
speech—and no one else’s—with his own ears. Whoever says otherwise is an unbeliever 
[Ibid, II, 26, 10-11]). Ibn Furak takes up the question of whether a fam (mouth) can be 
ascribed to God in connection with those traditions that speak of God’s laughing ( Mushkil , 
476-477). 

481 See §§169-170 where the saying is cited and discussed. For sources, see the notes to 
§169. 

482 See §§7, 29, and 34. Also Mushkil , 286-287, where Ibn Furak glosses the saying in 
terms that are virtually identical to those used here by Ibn al-Jawzi. 
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The Fifty-Eighth Tradition 

238 I heard the following tradition [from c Abd al-Wahhab b. al-Mubarak] 
in which Sahl b. Sa c d reports that the Prophet said: “[On the day of 
judgment] God will be concealed by seventy thousand veils of light and 
darkness. No one will hear even the slightest sound from [behind?] those 
veils else he would perish.” 483 

239 This tradition, of which Musa b. c Ubayda was a transmitter, is 
without any basis whatever. 484 [Speaking of Musa,] Ahmad [b. Hanbal] 
said: “In my view one should not accept traditions handed down from him.” 
Yahya [b. Ma c In] said: “He is not a reliable traditionist. Moreover, Musa 
received it from c Umar b. al-Hakam 485 a man whom Bukhari described as 
being unreliable in matters pertaining to hadlth” m 


[fol.41b] The Fifty-Ninth Tradition 

240 Anas reported that the Prophet said: “Verily, there is with God a Tablet 
(lawh)\ one of its surfaces is made of pearls, the other of sapphire. His pen 
is of light; by it He creates and gives sustenance, and by it He gives life and 
brings death. He exalts and brings low, and He does what He wills from 
one day to the next.” 487 

241 This is an apocryphal tradition transmitted by Muhammad b. c Uthman 


483 See Kitab al-Mawdu c at, I, 166, where the saying appears with a complete isnad. See 
also DST, 76; BA, fol. 36a; DhahabI, Mlzan, III, 191; Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 291; Ibn 
Khuzayma, Tawhld, 20-21; and KAS, §137, where the first part of the saying is cited and 
glossed. Bayhaq! cites several variant, and less explicitly anthropmorphist, forms of the 
tradition (Asmtf, 402-403). The saying, as cited by Ibn al-jawzl, does not appear in the 
canonical collections of hadlth. 

484 Musa b. c Ubayda Abu c Abd al- c Az!z ar-Rabadhl, who died in 153/770 (cf., Mlzan, 
IV, 213; and Kitab ad-Du c afa?, Ill, 147). 

485 c Umar b. al-Hakam al-Hudhall al-Basri, who flourished during the late Umayyad 
period ( Mlzan, III, 191; and Kitab ad-Du c afa ?, H, 207). 

486 Here again Ibn al-jawzl confines his remarks to the isnad —perhaps because he has 
dealt with the anthropomorphic implications of the matn earlier in KAS. See, in particular, 
his remarks in §§137-139 where the analysis he offers is strikingly similar to that of Ibn 
Furak (cf., Mushkil, 213-214; 292, 8-12; and 460-465). 

487 See Kitab al-Mawdu c at, I, 117-118, where the tradition is found with a full isnad. See 
also DST, 76; BA, fol. 36a; and Mlzan, III, 641. 
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al-Huddanl. 488 [Al-Azdi said that] his traditions are to be discarded. 489 

The Sixtieth Tradition 

242 Jabir 490 reported that the Prophet said: “When you see the wind (rlh), 
do not curse it, for it is the nafas 491 of Rahman which brings both mercy 
and punishment. Rather ask God for the good things it brings and seek His 
protection against the harm it can cause.” 492 

243 The term nafas as used here means that by which anxiety and distress 
are dispelled (tanfis c an al-makrub) , 493 A similar use of this term is to be 
found in another tradition reported by Abu Hurayra. In it the Messenger of 
God is reported to have said: “I find the nafas of God coming from the 
direction of Yemen.” 494 By the term nafas, the Prophet was here referring 
to his escape from difficulty (tanfis c an al-kurba ) through the aid given him 
by the people of Medina, whose ancestors had come from Yemen. This is a 
matter of [historical] fact on which all Muslims agree. 

244 Ibn Hamid said: “I have seen [statements in the writings of] some 


488 Or perhaps al-Harranl (. Mizan, III, 641, 8). Little is known of him except that he 
received traditions from Malik b. Dinar (d. 131/748) and probably flourished in the late 
Umayyad and early c Abbasid periods. Cf., also Kitab ad-D^aftf, III, 84. 

489 Cf., Kitab al-Mawdu c at, I, 118, 3; Kitab ad-Du c afa? , III, 84, 6; and Mizan , III, 641, 
10 . 

490 See §198. 

491 Among the more common meanings of nafas is breath or gentle breeze (Lane, 
2828/2). Nafas can also mean a liberation or freeing from something ( Lisan al- c Arab, VI, 
236/1-2; Lane, 2829/1). 

492 The saying is cited and glossed frequently in medieval sources: DST, 76f.; BA, fol. 
36a; Ibn Qutayba, Ta^wll, 267 (Lecomte, 236-237); BayhaqI, Asma\ 463; and Ibn Furak, 
Mushkil, 195-196, among others. Varying forms of the saying also appear in several 
canonical collections: Ibn Maja, adab, 29; TirmidhI, fitan, 65; and the Musnad, II, 250, 
268, 409, 437, 518; and V, 123. Cf., also Goldziher, Die Zahiriten, 153, n. 3. For lexical 
discussions of the saying, with particular reference to nafas , see the following note. 

493 According to the lexicographers, nafas is sometimes used with the meaning of the 
verbal noun of Form II ( tanfis : liberating or freeing from...). For more on this interpretation, 
see BayhaqI, Asma\ 463, who reports the view of al-Azhari; cf., also Lisan al- c Arab, VI, 
236/2, 7ff.; Asas al-Balagha, 648/1; al-Qamus al-Muhit, II, 255; Lane, 2829/1; and Ibn 
al-Jawzf s Gharib al-Hadith, II, 425. 

494 See DST, 77; Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil, 268; and Ibn al-JawzI, Gharib al-Hadith, II, 425. 
For additional references, see the notes to §242. 
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members of the Hanbali school asserting that breathing (yatanaffas) is a 
divine attribute. 495 They said: The various winds ( riyah ) that blow such as 
the c asifa? 9e the c aqlm , 497 the janub , 498 the shamal , 499 the saba , 500 and the 
dabur 501 are all created (j makhluqa ); there is, however, a wind (rih) that is 
one of God’s attributes (sifat): it is a gentle, life-giving breeze (nasTm 
hayd^t) that comes from the breath (, nafas ) of Rahman.’” Those who believe 
such things are under a curse ( la c na ), for they represent God as a body with 
a hollow interior (jasad mujawwaf) , 502 Such persons are not Muslims. 

[Concluding Remarks] 

245 When a group of ignorant men learned of this book of mine (' c alima 
bi-kitabl ) they were not pleased, since they were fond of the views of their 
anthropomorphist teachers. 503 They responded: “[The viewpoint defended in 

495 Cf., §30. 

496 Said to be the violent (cold) wind that brings clouds (Lane, 2064/2). 

497 Identified in S. 51: 41 as the westerly wind that destroyed the people of c Ad (Zad 
al-Masir, VIII, 39; Lane, 2117/2-3). 

498 The wind that blows from the south bringing rain. 

499 The cold, dry north wind. “When it blows for seven days upon the people of Egypt, 
they prepare grave clothes, for its nature is deadly” (Lane, 1601/1). 

500 The east wind, frequently described as gentle and pleasant (Lane, 1650/1-2). 

501 The scorching west wind; it brings neither clouds or rain and is said to be the worst of 
winds (Lane, 847/1-2). 

502 Ibn Furak, Mushkil, 195, 199. 

503 The first part of this paragraph seems to imply that Ibn al-Jawzf s critics were privy to 
the contents of KAS and apparently offered criticisms of it even before it was completed 
and issued. How could they have learned of the contents of the work in advance of its 
“publication”? Two possibilities suggest themselves: a) perhaps they had learned of the 
contents of the work indirectly, by word-of-mouth, perhaps from sources close to Ibn 
al-Jawz! (colleagues, friends, students)—persons in whom Ibn al-JawzI might have confided 
as the work was being written; or perhaps b) a shorter version of KAS had already been in 
circulation prior to the latter’s completion—from which Ibn al-JawzI’s critics could have 
learned of his views and the arguments developed in support of those views. We know that 
Ibn al-JawzI did produce a shorter version of KAS (under the title of Daf Shubhat at-Tashbih). 
On the basis of our present knowledge, however, it is impossible to assign a definite date 
to this latter work. To assume that it was in circulation prior to the completion of KAS is 
going too far given the present state of our knowledge. Until more data are forthcoming, 
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this book] is not in keeping with the teaching of the [Hanball] school.” I 
replied: “It is not [in accord with] your views nor with those teachers of 
yours whom you follow blindly. [fol.42a] [In this work] I have held up the 
teaching of the Imam Ahmad and disassociated it from views falsely ascribed 
to him, along with the irrational prattle, not being one who follows the 
views of others blindly. 504 How can I ignore such distortions ( bahraj ) when 
I find them [so] objectionable? 

The end of the treatise—God knows best! 505 


the second possibility remains purely speculative. It seems entirely possible that Ibn al-JawzI’s 
critics could have learned of the main elements of the position presented in KAS from 
sources close to him and would have been in a position to critique it even before the work 
was “published.” In addition, we should not forget that Ibn al-Jawz! had never been shy 
about expressing his views. His madrasa lectures provided such an opportunity as did the 
sermons he preached frequently at some of the largest mosques in Baghdad. 

504 See §37 (latter half) where he levels the same charge and speaks of his efforts, in 
KAS , to counter the distortions of his fellow Hanballs. Cf., also §30-32. 

505 The colophon of the MS of KAS reads: “I copied Tthe present MS] from a MS [1] 
whose colophon reads: ‘this was copied from a MS [2] which was copied from a MS [3] 
that was in the hand of my master Nur ad-Dln c Al! b. Jamal ad-DIn b. c Abd Allah 
ad-Dimashq! ash-Shafi c I, a student of the renowed shaykh and imam Shams ad-Din al- 
Muhaddith ash-Shafi c I. May God benefit Muslims through this work.’ The transcribing of 
the present copy was completed on the 17th of Rajab in the year 890 (30th of July 
1485).”—The last sentence containing the date of the present copy of KAS is marked off 
from what precedes by a circle with a dot in the middle indicating the end of the colophon 
of MS no. 2. What we have here, in effect, are two colophons: an older one nested within 
the colophon of our MS. While the colophon of our MS is dated it has so far not been 
possible to assign even relative dates to the other MSS mentioned in the colophon. Until 
Nur ad-Din C A1I is identified, it will not be possible to say very much about the manuscript 
tradition of KAS except that the work did attract the interest of some Shafi c ites and that the 
MS of KAS had made its way to Damascus sometime before 890 a.h.. My efforts to 
identify Nur ad-Din c Ali from the existing biographical literature and indices has so far 
produced no clues as to the dates or identity of this person. 
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